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Gold Seal 


IRUGS 


Why don’t you take advantage 
of the Economy of Congoleum Rugs? 


Thousands of housewives with the same 
kind of floor-covering problems that con- 
front you have adopted Congoleum Art- 
Rugs for every room in their homes where 


a low price d rug 1s required 


They 


these three reasons 


have found them economi al for 


because their cost is low; 
because they take the pl ice of more 
expensive floor-coverings; 
because they give suc h long service. 


And in buying 
woolen rugs you are helping to save wool, 


Congoleum in place of 
so necessary to keep our soldiers and sailors 
warm this winter. 


What is Congoleum ? 
Congoleuin is an improved form of printed 
floor-covering made with a felt base which 
washable and 


renders it waterproof and 


Congoleum is made by our own special 
process, protected by U. S. and foreign 
patents. It contains 20 per cent. more sur- 
face coloring than other printed floor-cover- 
ings, which is why it keeps so bright and 
servic eable sO long. 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs are made in 
all the popular rug sizes in a great variety 
of beautiful patterns, originated for us by 
master rug designers. They are far more 
attractive than low- 
priced fabric rugs and 
there is no woven sur- 
face to collect dust 
and dirt. No beating 
and sweeping if you 
use Congoleum Art- 
Rugs—a damp mop 
will keep the colors 
bright and the sur- 

face clean and 




















ART-RUGS AND 
a FLOOR-COVERINGS 


(pxcoue 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 





4 CAMP CLOTH WIL REMOVE 
SAL If IT STICKS TO GOODS 


Look for the Gold-Seal 


Always look for the Congoleum Gold-Seal 
when you buy. It is pasted on the face of 
all Congoleum Art-Rugs and every two 
yards of Floor-Covering. If you don’t see 
the Gold Seal, insist that the dealer show 
you the name ‘‘Congoleum” on the back of 
the material. 


Like all popular articles, Congoleum has 
many imitators. This Gold Seal gives you 
the protection of our *““money back” guar- 
antee and insures your getting the genuine. 





Send for Our Free Rug Color-Chart 


If you want to see other pretty patterns of 
Congoleum Rugs before you call on the dealer, 
get this beautiful color-chart. Send your name 
and address to the nearest office, and let us 
show you how to beautify .your floors for 
little money 











All prices subject to change without notice. 
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lt is tropessible to do justice 


It & pattern No. 35¢ 
size retarls for $/ 2.51 
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\ AR TIME—every minute 
counts! Everything must be 
on time; everyone must keep in step. 
Westclox keep close tab on 
minutes. They run and ring on 
the dot. 


They’re trim, alert, dependable, 
and low in price; thrift clocks. 

There are not enough Westclox 
to go ’round. Take good care of 
yours. 





Western Clock Co. 


makers of @estclox 


aN La Salle. Ill.. U.S.A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 
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Tile ClTY Ol 


By BASIL KING 


GRANT T. REYNARD 


Colu 


we corner of Central Park, 
t seedy, sinister individuals 
could hold an exceedingly 
private conversation ithnout 
drawing attention to them- 
elves There were others 
like us on the scene, in that 





Irom 
New 
W 


five or ten minutes, In com- 
pany with other elements of 
the city’s life, to be eliminated 
by degrees, sucked into other 
currents, forming new combi- 
nations or reacting to the old 
oO 


1 few paces, though not ex- 
ictly side by side Lovey was 
ist sufficiently behind me to 
be able to talk confidentially 
t my ear 


My 


y that of a man anxious to 


throv 


*Yer'll be sorry,”’ Lovey 


wart 


back 


‘If I didn’t know it was 





a gor 
wanted to take ye In on It 
not you, I wouldn't; and 
dead easy.” 
Id t care for it 
ae fs oniy a begin- 
ner 
“I’m me ever na 
) e’re not even that; 
and this’d larn ye. Just two 
old ladic lot f money 
ilways in the’ouse— noresist- 
ance no weepons nor no- 
think o’ that kind; and me 
knowin’ every hinch of the 


ground through 


em t 


‘And suppose they recog- 
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1 hg 
“No? 
In the slow swirl of 


mbusCircle, at thesouth- 


h of June, 1913, cast up 
the obscurest depths of 
York 


e could revolve 


there for 


iffled along 





own manner was prob- 

v off a dogging inferior. 
among us there are 

| degree 

ed me reproachfully 

Ve ry we ll, then,” I jerked 
it him over my shoul- 


1 
I Nall be Sorr’ 


1d thing I wouldn't ’a 


workin’ for 





wo years ago 


nized you? 


nave 
Once 


You'e 
And if I didr 


That’s it. That’s why I must have | If ‘d git a look at anyone it'd nes 
to be at you. But you don’t need to be afraid, never pinched before nor nothin} did: 
yer picter’s in the rogue ;’ they much as blovy yer nose 


anon 


1 just ¢ in isa inknow 
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OMIRALDIES 


“Oh, but you would, sonny Just look at ye! Slim 

and easy movin’ as a snake, y’are. Ye'd go through a 

man’s clothes while he’s got 'em on, and he wouldn't notice 
ye no more’n a puff of wind. Look at yer ‘and.” 

I held it ip and locked it 

t \ year ago, a month ago, 


1 should have studied it with 


remorse Now | did it tu- 
diy, wit! t emotions of 
regrets 
It w 1 long, m ! d 
resembling the rest of n 
persor It was strong, how- 
ever, with big, loose artic 


ulated knuckles and muscular 





thumbs agall resembling 
the rest of my person. At the 
Beaux Arts, and in an occa- 


ional architect's office, it had 


been spoken of asa*‘ drawing 


hand; and Lovey was now 
pointing out it advantages 


for other purpose 


to myself 


vent on in his appraisement. 
That's agin ye Ye must be 
a good six foot. But lots o’ 
men are too ta They vits 
over it b tooy 


n'a bit; and 
when ; to tens 
people, espe 


rhey ain't near a 


a man that ind traignht 
up as they'll be of e that 
crou he and Wipyile iway 
Kind o’ suggests evil to "em, 
like, it doe And these two 


old lade 


As we reached the corner 





i 
of ) tuce 

Ile i loing | 
me, inreturn f he 
pleased t ta i 
re to } ( he 
ten da‘ 

He Niu ed 
man, pathet i ( 
of cruel shabbir 
the kind of neat 
our world f 
ité hemar 
from himwt 
daowr T Ss i 
Wi {tie 1 

th no ! 
brushed 1 s! 
mended Ihe 
A ’ 1 re 
must Nave ot 
re ( 

The 
mors { 
t even tha i 
teamed and essed t er | 1 got tu! ) 
¢ meet the « the it i nt buttoned 
t ere the eakest 1 } ¢ ha fu ¢ ’ 
hut the ere | jas , t l ‘ 











f ed the ime. WhenIl vent into offices to apply for 

r| wsalways! ts that I tried to keep out of sight; 

t it was precise what the eye of the fellow in command 
eemed determined to search out and judge me by 

You must not think of Lovey as a criminal. He had 

mitted pett mes and he had®gone to jail for them; 


instinct of self-preservation. 








He worked when he got a job; but he never kept a job 
‘ ise | ha l fired him. Then he lived as he 
d fting whateve mall object came his way—an 
ipple from f i purse a lady had inadvertently 
ud d if i i in umbrella forgotten in a 
rne! nything! The pa hops kne 
ell that he is afraid to go into 
hem al more — except when he was so 
ed that he inted iM ent to the 
Island f imontl est. In general, he 
ed of ! ity fe afe pennie ) 
} lrer rt tr en mothe of 
fan ‘ n tne sloor As lor 
fe isted Ne ed, as he 
msell e said, honest! Whe 
‘ i ir en to he filehed agai 
it o7 nen he ir ent it 
It ter i I N nee he had 
‘ inf vying mea mew hat 
istra dog WV ! i ner 
i have give ! 1 bone and a 
nk of iter. Tf ind more 
| had seen him 1 ne anothe 
he ad I hung it he ume 
vert lwa tu ip there, and we 
ttol © the nd of acquaintance 
it, haunted, tol int, that bind 
gethe n the Infer: Ir 
eneral, it u great fraternit but 
VW and ther often for reasons no 
‘ uuld fathor meone IS ex 
ded ile mri ind goe , and the 
he { hin th resentful 
ind curse Occasional 
he } ed it. wi } i vhat 
ippen ti l ‘ henever 
eakne iff led the excuse 
it i vhen he ‘ } ked 
f nsor that I had 
ed hu j It was after 
Inight t wa d. The 
t of the ect lace was too 
i f ne 
Come along home h me, 
| ‘ | had said casua and 
uitie 
Hlorn ist ! e than a stilln 
irre ind | ‘ ept n the floor lil 
i dog B nthe ning | found my 
7 cleaned a yell as he vuld ele 
them thout bru r blacking, n 
thes folded, and the hole beast 
we ich order as a friendly ha 
uld bring t l ey himself wa 
, ‘ 
I'wice d gy the interval he had 
en in ike that and stolen out He 
ed no more than a refuge, and the 
privilege of sidling timidly up to me 
th a beseeching look in | odden 
eves when we met in ba Once, when 
t hook or by rook he had yot possession ofa dollar he 
ted on the honor of buying me a drink 


oon | had met him by chance 


On tl particular altert 
he regio of Broadwa between Forty-second Street and 
Columbus Circle. I can still recall the shy, half-frightened 
easure in his face as he saw me advancing toward him 


have been a young girl 


to let ye in on,” were 


Got somethin’ awful good 


onny, 


e words with which he topped me 
I turned round and walked back with him to the Circle, 
ind round it 
No, Lovey,” I said decidedly, when we had got to the 
orner of the park t's not good enoug! I’ve other fish 
fry.” 
A hectic flust tok to the cheeks, which kept a mar- 
us vi ind freshne The thin, delicate featur 





degraded, sharpened with a frosty look 


disappoint me 
“Weil, just a ou ink be t, sonny,” he said re signedly, 
Ile asked abruy mwever When'd ye have yer last 
“ain A A 
‘The day b e vesterda 
And when d'y expect to have ver next?” 
Ih, I don’t know Sometime po ibly to-night.”’ 


Ow?” 


now. Something will happen. If it 


't-—well, I'll manage 
He } ad found an opening 
, 


» Ye've 


“Oh, no, I haven't 


“Don't ve see ye carn’t go 


got to live 


on like that 
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*‘Don’t say that, sonny,”’ he burst out tenderly. ‘‘ You’ve 
got tolive! You must doit—for my sake—now. I suppose 
it’s because we’re— we're Britishers together.’’ He looked 
round on the circling crowd of Slavs, Mongolians, Greeks, 

talians, aliens of all sorts. ‘‘We’re different from these 
Yankees, ain’t we?” 

Admitting our Anglo-Saxon superiority I was about to 
say “‘ Well, so long, Lovey,” and shake him off, when he 
put in piteously: ‘I 
suppose I can come up 
and lay down on yer floor 
again to-night?” 
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It Was Ten 
Days Now Since 
Ne Had Begun 


Following Me About, Somewhat as a Stray Dog Will Follow 
You When You Have Given Him a Bone and a Drink of Water 


“I wish you could, Lovey,” I responded. “‘ But—but the 
fact is I—I haven't got that place any more.” 

i ired i: 

I nodded 

**Where've ye gone?”’ 

**Nowhere.”’ 

‘Where'd ye sleep last night os 

I described the in the lumber yard near 

y's Slip. He knew it. He had made use of its hospi- 

tality himself on warm summer nights such as we 
having. 


Goin’ 


exact spot 
Greel 


were 


there again to-night?” 
I said I didn’t know. 
He gazed at me with a kind of timid daring. 
You wouldn't be—you wouldn't be goin’ to the Down 
and Out Club?” 


| miled. 
Why should you ask me that?” 
Oh, I don’t know. See you talkin’ to one of those 
fellas oncet. Chap named Pyncheon, Worse than missions 
’ 


and ‘vangelists, they are.” 
Did you ever think of going there yourself?” 
“Oh, Lord love ye! I've thought of it, yes 


fougl t it off, do that ve ‘re done for.” 


But I've 


Once ye 
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“Well, I don't believe I’m done for I began; but 
he interrupted me coaxingly. 

“T say, sonny. I'll go to Greeley’s Slip. Then if you’ve 
nothin’ else on ’and you come there too—-and we'll be fellas 
together. But don’t—don’t—go to the Down and Out!” 

As I walked away from him I had his “‘fellas together’”’ 
amusingly, and also pathetically, in my heart. Lovey was 
little better than an outcast. I knew him by no name but 
that which some pothouse wag had fixed on him de- 
ris From hints he had dropped I gathered that 
he had had a wife and daughters somewhere in the 
world, and intuitively I got the impression that with- 
out being a criminal he had been connected witha 
crime. As to his personal history he had never con- 
fided to me any of the details beyond the fact that 
in his palmy days he had been in a ‘at shop in the 
Edgware Road. I fancied that at sometime or an- 
other in his career his relatives in London— like my 
own in Canada—had made up a lump sum and bidden 
him begone to the land of reconstruction. There he 
had become what he was—an outcast. There I was 
becoming an outcast likewise. We were “fellas to- 
gether.” I was thirty-one and he was fifty-two. My 
comparative youth helped me, in that I didn’t 
look older than my age; but he might easily have 
been seventy. 

Having got rid of him I drifted diagonally across 
the park, but with a certain method in the seem- 
ing lack of method in taking my direction. Though 
I had an objective point I didn’t dare to approach 
t otherwise than by a roundabout route. It is 
probable that no gaze but that of the angels was 
upon me; but to me it seemed as if every glance 
that roved up and down the park must spot my aim 

For this reason I assumed a manner meant to 
throw observation off the scent. I loitered to look 
at young people on horseback or to stare at 
specially dashing motor car. I strolled into by- 
paths and out of them. . 

I passed under the noses of policemen in gray- 
blue uniforms, and tried to infuse my carriage wit! 
the fact which Lovey had emphasized, that I had 
never yet been pinched. I had never yet, so far 

as I knew, done anything to warrant pinching: 
and that I had no intentions beyond those of 
the ordinary law-abiding citizen was what | 
hoped my swagger would convey. 





vely. 





some 


+? 


Though I was shabby I was not sufficiently 
so to be unworthy to take the air. The worst 
that could be said of me was that I 
shabby as the workingman is at liberty to be 
Mine was the suspicious, telltale shabbiness of 
the gentleman—far more damning than the 
grime and sweat of a chimney sweep. 

Now that I was alone again I had a return 
of the sensation that had on me 
waking in the morning— that I was walking 
in the air. I felt that I bounced like a bubble 
every time I stepped. The day before I had 
been giddy; now I was only light. It 
if at any minute I might goup. Unconsciously 
I ground my footsteps into the gravel or the 
grass to keep myself on the solid earth. 

It was not the first time I had gone without food 
for twenty-four hours, but it was the first time I had 
done it for forty-eight. Moreover, it was the first 
time I had ever been without some prospect of food 
ahead of me. With a meal surely in sight on the follow 
ing day I could have waited for it. More easily I 
could have waited for a drink or two. Drink kept me 
going longer than food, for in spite of the reaction after 
it the need of it had grown more insistent. Had I 
been offered my choice between food and life on the 
one hand and drink and death on the other I think 

I should have chosen drink and death. But now there 
was no likelihood of either. I had husbanded my last 
pennies after my last meal, to make them spin out to as 
I had begged a few more drinks, 
and cadged a few more. But I had come to my limit 
in all directions. Before I sought the shelter of 
Greeley’s Slip a hint had been given me at Stinson’s that 
I might come in for the compliments showered on Lovey 
ten days previously. Now as I walked in the park the 
craving inside me was because I hadn't but 
because I hadn’t drunk that day. 

Two or three bitter temptations assailed me before I 
reached Fifth Avenue. One was in the form of a pretty 
girl of eight or ten, who came mincing down a flowery path, 
holding a quarter between the thumb and forefinger of 
her left hand. Satan must have sent her. I could have 
snatched the quarter and made my escape, only that I 
lacked the nerve, Then there was a newsboy counting his 
gains on a bench. They were laid out in rows before him 
pennies, nickels and dimes. I stood for a minute and 
looked down at him, estimating the ease with which I 
could have stooped and swept them all into my palm. 
Ile looked up and smiled. The smile didn’t disarm me; 
I was beyond the reach of any such appeal. It was again 


was not 


been since 


Was as 


many drinks as possible. 


these 


not eaten 














that I didn’t have the nerve. Lastly an old woman, a 
nurse, was dealing out coins to three small children that 
they might make purchases of a blind man selling bootlaces 
and pencils. I could have swiped them all as neatly as a 
croupier pulls in louis d’or with his rake—but I was afraid. 
These were real any I 
faced. By the time I had reached the Avenue I was in a 
cold perspiration, as much from a sense of failure as from 
effort at resistance | wondered how | 
carry out the plans I had in mind if I was to balk at such 
little things as these. The plans I had in mind still kept me 
the crow flies. 1 went far up the 
Avenue; I crossed into Madison Avenue; I went up that 
Avenue. I and re- 
ended, and at last found 
ise toward which I scarcely dared 


temptations, as fierce as ever 


the should ever 


from making headway as 


again; I crossed into Park crossed 
crossed and crisscrossed and de 
myself strolling by a ho 
to turn my eyes, feeling that even for looking at it I might 
be arrested 
I slackened my 
had 
vacant lot which 
dark at night. There was the low red-brown fence inclosing 


which a limber, long-legged fellow 


to verify all the points which 
my There was the 


ounding buildings rendered so 


pace soa 


experts underscored in hearing 


the surt 


the back premises, over 
There were the usual numer- 
laundry — of 

which was 


like me could leap in a second 
windows—to kitchen, scullery, pantry, 

any American house, some one of 
pr left 
There were the neighboring yards, with more low fences, 


with another vacant 


ous 


good-sized 





etty sure to be unguarded on a summer night. 





ng excellent cover in a ge t-away; 
another street a little farther down 
strolled by the house as I was doing 


offeri 
lot leading out on 

I had so many times 
now, and had so many times rehearsed its characteristics, 
that I made the 
passing on m; 

My way wa 
back into the park. As 


final review with some exactitude before 





a\ 
not far. There was nothing to do but to go 





was nearly six o'clock it was too 
hat day, and I should have had no 
1 had found a job that 
morning—that of handling big packing cases in a ware- 
but I was too exhausted for the work. When in 
to lift one onto a truck I collapsed and nearly 


fainted I was told in a choice 


late to search for a job 
heart for doing so ir any Case 
house 
the effort 
selection of oaths to beat it 
as no good, 

the dark and 
inspected the 


lom. It wa 


bench, therefore, waiting f 


house of whict I had 


I sat on a 
thinking of the 


It was not a house picked at ran 





one 


outside 


that had 


possessed 
an interest for me 


during all the three 




















“The Long and Short of it is 





letter of introduction to its owner from the man under 
whom I had worked in Montreal. Chiefly through my own 
carelessness nothing came of that, but I never failed when 
I passed this way to stare at the dwelling as one in which I 
might have had a footing. 

The occupant well-known architect in New 
York. In the architects’ offices in which I found employ- 
ment I heard him praised, criticized, condemned. His 
work was good or bad according to the speaker's point of 
view. I thought it tolerably good, with an overemphasis 
on ornament. 

It was an odd fact that in starting out on what was clear 
n my 


was a 


career no other house 
operations As to this one | 


I had no sense of horror 


in my mind as a new phase 
suggested itself as a field of 
felt documented, and that was all 
at what I was about to do; no regret for the position 
from which I had fallen. 
for that, and my body too imperatively clamorous. I had 
said to Lovey that I didn’t havé to live but I did. I had 
seen that very morning that I did. I had stood at the edge 
of Greeley’s Slip and watched the swirling of the brown- 


LOO SICK 


I suppose my mind wa 


green water with a view to making an end of it. One step, 
and I should be out of all this misery and disgrace! The 
world would be rid of me; my family would be rid of me; I 
should be rid of myself, which would be best of all. Had 
I been quite sure as to the last point I think I could have 
done it. But I wasn’t quite sure. I was far from quite 
I could imagine the step over the edge of Greeley’s 
Slip as a step into conditions worse than those I was en 
during now; and sol had drawn back. I had drawn back 
and wandered uptown, in the hope of securing a job that 


sure, 


would give me a breakfast. 

I wonder if you have ever done that! 
have ever gone from dock to station and from station to 
shop and from warehouse, wherever heavy, 
unskilled labor may be in demand, and extra hands are 
treated with a brutality that slaves would kick against, in 
the hope of earning fifty cents! | wonder if in your grown-up 
life you have ever known a minute when fifty cents stood 
for your salvation! Il wonder if with fifty cents standing 
for your salvation you ever saw the day when you couldn't 
get it! No? Then you will hardly understand how nat- 
ural, how much a matter of course, the thing had become 
which I was resolved to do 

It was no sudden idea. I had been living in the company 
of men who took such feats for granted. Their talk had 
amazed me at first, but I had grown used to it. I had 
grown used to the thing. I had come to find a piquancy in 
the thought of it 


I wonder if you 


shop to 


Then Love y ’s suggestions had not been thrown away 
on me. True, he was out for small game, while I, if I went 
in for it, would want something bigger and more exciting; 


basic idea was the same. Lovey could 
on the fruit of it; 


but the 
make a haul and live for weeks 


I might do the same and live for montt And 
if I didn’t pull it off successfully, if | was nabbed 
and sent awa why, then there would be some 
let-up in the struggle which had become so 
infernal Even if 1 got a shot through the 


That I've Never Met the Man With Whom I Could 
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heart —and the tales | heard were full of such a 


the tragedy would not lack its element of relief. It might 


another 


be out of one hell into but it would at least be 
out of one 

Not that I hadn’t found a bitter pleasure in the life! I 
had. I found it still. In one of Dostoys y's novels at 
old rake talks of the jo f being in the gutter. Well, ther 
are such joy Ihe ire not Joys that civilization know 
that aspiration would find leg mate but ne reache 
point at which it Is a@ sa iction to be oneself at one 
worst Where all the prete ‘ with which poor huma 
nature covers itsell up are cast aside the soul can stalk 
forth nakedly, hideou and be unashamed. In the pre 
ence of each other we were always unashamed We « d 
kick over all standards, we could drop all po ld 
flout all duties, we could own to a mes, and be “fella 
together.”” As I went lower and lower dow I i 
me a kind of acrid delig of positively intellectual delight, 
to know that I was herding with the most degraded, and 
that there was no baseness or bestiality to hiIw { 
at liberty to submit n ell 

If there had never been any reactions from t} tate of 
mind but God! 

It was a disadvantage to me that I was not like my 
cronies. I couldn't open my lips without bet: ng ‘ 


fact that I] belonged to another sphere. Though the 
down man of education is not 
he is comparatively rare. He is comparatively rare and 
under suspicion, like a white swan ina flock of bla one 


fellow 


I might be open-handed, ingratiating and a 
ider, The 


my drinks, they would return me drinks, we would swap 


well-met, but | was always an out muld take 


stories and experiences with all outward show of equality; 


better than myself that | was not on a 


but no one knew 

footing with the rest of them. Women took to me readily 
enough, but men were alwa mn their guard I'ry as | 
would, I never found a mate am mg them I never made a 
friend. Therefore, now that | was down and out, | had no 
one of whom to ask a good turn, no one who would have 
done me a good turn, but poor, useless old Lovey sneaking 
in the shade 

I was in a measure between two world I had be 


! 
ejected from one without having forced a way into the 
When I say ejected | mean the word. The 
my life was on that night when my 


his door in Montreal and 


other bitterest 


moment in eldest 


brother came to gave me filty 


dollars, with the words: “ And now get sut! Don't let 
any of us ever see your face or hear your name again.” 
As I stumbled down the teps he gave me a kich 


which I had lost the right to resent. He himself went bac! 


to the dinner party his wile w ents aining inside, and 
of which the talk and laugt cr re iched rit 1 l Lo ad 
humbly on the doorstep. From t ther side of the street 
| looked back at the lighted ind It was the la toucl 
of connection with my family. 

But it had been a kindly, patient family. My father 
was one of the best known and most highly honored among 
Canadian public met As he had married an American | 
had a good many cousins in New York, though | had 

not made myself | yn to any of them sines 
coming there to live. I didn’t want them. Had ] 


met one of them in the street | shouid have passed 


met 


Continued on Page 45) 
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crap. BB 
ating deh By IRVIN S. CO 
' 1 hote hich 
ndred vea j he 
nderful old Nort = rasa 
Beau and hile | an 
t, t? t ! ‘ iwa 
eyond Montdidier, they are 
gr Irie the 1 of 
funeral he asked f 
[ cali him my friend, thoug! 
i me i ! Ie 
ri \ Ile was a mat! 
it | t tor 
f PI " j ! 
‘ ‘ ‘ A i thre 
hat | 1H 
1) ised t to de be 
} it , , er 
ffortune. Hese ed to have 
pped rig it of the page 
f one of D he 4 
ry la nd Lralg and _— = 
der i handsome L mat 3 | 
is ever | ed a and a : 
lier, in eve neh of him, : 2 
rhe other off 1 tne i , : at 
men idmired him, but h es ait aia \ 
men, as | kno vorshiped . 
him and that, in the f i 
appraisals, is the test of an 
officer and a gentlemat 
iny army 
I met him on the day wher 
I ile up nt I rd 
ittach n elf, bag and ba 
page one bag and not mu 
baggage to a regiment ol 
ttle old Regular Arn A Corner of Louvain, Just After Its Destruction at the Beginning of the Beigian Invasion 
en m vy into the batth 
nes to take over a sector from the French. He had a_ affectation about him—if you could callit that. He always and crushed. They hauled 


wore the British trench helmet he had worn in the Canadian 
, and he liked to fir ger the dent in its brim where a 


but he 


tate nearly forty years ago. In 


father, I believe vas a Dane; 


is born in a Wester 


danish name and | 


force 
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telboo!lk 


supper in that same small red- 
brick house that had sheltered 
me fora night. The Germans 
had been punishing the place 
at long distance. Now there 
was a lull in the bombard- 
ment; but just as the three of 
them finished their meal the 
enemy reopened fire. Almost 
at once a shell fell in the court- 
yard before the house and 
another demolished a stone 
stable in the orchard behind 
it. They went down into an 
improvised bombproof shelte r 
in the cellar. 

‘You fellows stay here,” 
said the major when they had 
reached the foot of the stairs 
“T left my cigars and a’couple 
of letters from home upstairs 
in the kitchen. I'll go up and 
get them and be back again 
with you in a minute.” 

Thirty seconds later, to the 






accompaniment of a grea 
rending crash, the building 
eaved in. Débris cascaded 
down the cellar stairs; but 
the floor rafters above their 
heads stood the jolt and the 
two who were below got ofl 
with bruises and scratches 
They scrambled their way up 
through the débris. A shell 
of high explosive had come 
through the roof, blowing 
down two sides of the kitchen, 
and under the shattered wall 
the major was lying, helpl 


him out. He was conscious, 


but badly hurt as they could tell. The adjutant ran to a 
dugout on the other side of 


the village and brought bacl 


e Spanish War he was a kid private iw service as a bit of shrapnel landed on it as he climbed up Vimy Ridge; with him the regimental surgeon. It didn’t take the 
m in the Philippine me ried ci life afterward and he liked to tell about that day of Vimy, which was so surgeon long to make his examination, 
ind couldn't endure it went to Central America and took glorious and so tragic for the whelps of the lion who hail 
1 hand in some tin-pot revolution or other down there; from our own side of the blue water. He had another But the Mujor Knew 
me home again and was in busine for a year or so, vanity, too, as I now understand—a vanity that to-day 
ch was as long as he could stand i then moved acro is being gratified. fie cheer egg nr meg -plme hgagshonee the 
he line into the Canadian Northwest and got a job in the Six days ago I left the regiment to spend a day and a major’s spine was broken; it would be a question of 
Roval Mounted ] ‘ ght with a battery of five-inch guns then in action. As hours—perhaps of minutes. But, because he dreaded to 


| was starting off the major hailed me and we made an 
engagement for a dinner together here in Beauvoir, where 
the food is 

sometime soon.” 


The village where I stayed that night and the following 


His Souvenir Trench Helmet , deceit. 
very, very good; said dinner to take place 
olunteered in a 


anadian battalion as a private On our entrance into 


i 1914, when the war broke out, he 
C 
the ¢ 


break the word to the viet 


im, he tried a bit of excusable 


“Major,” he said, bending over the figure that was 
stretched out upon the floor, “you've got it pretty bad, but 
I guess we'll pull you through. Only you'd better let me 


you may begin 


to suffer as soon as the numbness of the shock wears off.” 
My friend, so they told me, looked up in the surgeon’s 


“Doe,” he said, “‘your intentions are good; but there 
comes a time when you mustn't try to fool a pal. And you 
I know I've got mine, and I know 


I'm dead from the hips 


nflict he was a major of the Dominion fore« He re day formed a hinge in the line that our forward forces had give you a little jab of dope in your arm 
gned this commission forthwith, hurried back to the takenover. It was within two miles of the German trenches 
tutes and joined up at the first recruiting office he struck and within three or four miles of some of their heavy bat- 
ifter he reached New Yor! And now, when I met him, teries. Through the night I slept, as a battery command- face with a whimsical grin on his face. 
he had won his majortt inan Amer in regiment that ha er’ rue t, in the only house in the town that up until the n 
, y and a most honorable record behind it had escaped serious damage from German gunfire. 
Du his past month I saw a good deal of him. So Coming back again, on the second day following, tomy can’t fool me—I know! 
far as 1 could lve, he had or ind just one—bit of riment,asI shall callit, Llearned that almostimmediately I can’t last much longer either. 


after my departure the batteries I left in and near this 
had been ordered to take up a prepared posi- 
tion in a patch of woods a mile farther in the rear, and 
that my friend’s battalion had gone up to hold the 
town, and to act as a reserve unit until its turn should 
come to relieve part of another infantry regiment in 
the trenches proper, 





: 

Pata So I knew that in all probability he was now dom- 
iciled in the cottage where I had slept the night pre- 
vious As it turned out, my guess was right—that 

. . was where he was. Three days ago I borrowed a side 

car and Tran on down he re to Beauvoir, whe re I could 

get in touch with the divisional censor and file some 
of the copy I have been grinding out lately. 

Yesterday afternoon, in the main square, I bumped 
into the adjutant of my regiment and, with him, one 
of the French liaison officers attached to the regiment. 

“Hello!” I said. “What brings you two down 
} re?” 

‘We came to get some flowers for the funeral to- 
morrow,” the adjutant told me 

“Whose funeral?” I asked. 

When they told me whose funeral it was I was 
stunned for a moment. From them I learned when 
my friend died and how And tl 

it: 


s, then, is the story 




















— — = : : ol 





Night before last he and his liaison officer, a French- 


man of course, and his battalion adjutant, were eating 


Another View of Louvain, Taken in the 
First Year of the War 





A Scene in Dinant, Where Two of the 
Barty Battles Took Piace 








down alr And never mind about giving 


There are several things I want 





me any dope 


to say, and | want my head clear while I’m 
; - 
saying them 
He told them the names and addresses of 


nearest relatives—a brother and a sister 
° and he gave 


kit and of his belongings 


nis 





‘ directions for the disposal of 


He didn’t have ver: 


much to leave; prole onal soldiers rare ly dado 
A. have much to leave. After a bit he said: 


llows, I've or ly one regret: I’m passing 











; ut with the uniform of an American soldier « 
my back, and that’s the way I always hoped 
‘twould be with me; but I’m sorry I didn’t get 
mine as I went over the top, with these boys 
f ours behind me Still, a man can’t have 
everything—can he and I’ve had my share 
of the good things of this world.” 
He began to sink soon after saying that, a 
' once they thought he was gone; but he opened 
nis eyes and spoke again: 
ai ys,” he said, “‘take a tip from one who 
know This thing of dying is nothing to 
worry about. There’s no pain and there’s no 
fear. Why, dying is the easiest thing I’ve ever 
: done in my life! You'll find that out for your 
selves when your time come So cheer up 
and don’t look glum bec e I happen to be 
who's leaving.” 


end came ve minutes more 


; The 
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ne for lovers of beauty to wor pat was 


ne great altar dedicated to all loveling I 
am thinking particularly of the rural distri 


and not of the communities 


1 base my belief in this assertion upon the 
very reasonable supposition that after the 
armies are withdrawn or disbanded—or, a 
the case of our foes, killed off or captured, or 
a el DAacK t the ure now being driver 
back—-the peasant in their task of making 
he d stated regior once more fit for 
human habitation, v irn to the material 
most plentifu at hand and that of which 
I t | ‘ t amt a iM ! iT 

rhis means, then, that ead of rebuilding 


and plaster, after 





v employ the 8 
ol n il col ictior And, t that 
tk n, it means that ugly, character] 

wooden buildings, with roofs of « rrugated 
iron, all slab-sided aud angular and hopelessly 
plain, will replace th¢@ quaint vyabled house 


at are gone, and gone forever and that 


tone fences ran zig 
the 


where the picti 











zagying ie face of meadows, and 


walls 





rose about 
byre and midden and stable yard, will, instead, 

t} tched lines of barbed wire nailed to wooden post 
ull will be there—in incredible quantities— and it 


Just it will be available for 


immediate use, 











before he passed, t! Liso! cer, who was kneeling on once the forces of the Allies have scattered. It is only 
the floor holding one of the dying man’s hands between his natural to assume, therefore, that the thrifty country folk 
two, teit a pre e from the cold fingers he clasped and ind the citizens of the villages will take it over. , 
aw a flicker of de n the eves that were beginning to For a fact, in certain instances they are already doing so 
glaze over with a film He bent his head close down, and Last week up near the Flander border, in British-held 
in the ghost ol ag of a whisper the farewell messave of territory, I saw a half-grown boy wrigg] ng through a maze 
his friend and mine me to him between gasps. of rusted barbed wire along an abandoned defense line. like 
Brer Rabbit through the historic brier patch; and when I 
The Northern France of the Future drew nearer, curious to know what sort of game he played 
all alone, here in a land where « very game except the eat 
H “TISTEN!” the major whispered. ‘‘Old naming game of wa out of fa n, I saw that he was tearing 
4the regimental aplall ‘has pulled off a lot of lown strands of the wire And he told me he was going t 
louchy funerals in this outfit. Tell him, for me, to give nclose his mother’s garden with the stuff 
{ me a good one, won't yt > a 
He went then, with the smile of his little conceit still ‘ A Trick of the Military Police 
upon his lip ~ . 2 Re ee Ala lee | 
’ hat v I e two me \ m I met here in Beauvo The Gesene Weed Pale Okt Betaidn Bankers we tt § iene of a French gard fenced in after the style of a 
yesterday rode in to get ers and wr : Phe told Hospitat. Above, the Public Square at Louvain Nebra 1ral rd! A », | have taken note that the 
me the colonel was going to have the regimental band ou peasants are removing the plank shoring from the sides of 
for the services to-day », and that a brigadier generaland whatsoever. I[ sincerely trust the French will carry out old disused trencl ind, with the boards thus secured 
al r gene ol Art would be present with their t ur} e. Then, in tl years to come, when Americans are kn ng up barns and chicken sheds, and even make 
staff ind that | ! ral would be } ent with h come here and behold th place once one of the most ift dwelling 
taff. So I } e th are giving my friend what he beautiful in all Europe and now one of the foul ind Assured t | never be the old France physicall 
wanted a gv most hideous ir all the eartl they ma e cured ol But piritually the new | ince, wearing the ears of her 
any lingering inclination to trust a people in whose veir iritice as the Redeemer of mankind re the nail marl 
The France t en tot au ion of glory before the ¢ 
will not be the France that pe ke this simile as I set it down it 
am not speaking »>much oft no irreverence as I liken the 
towns, each a mute ne barbed wire to the Crown 
now to thoroughne is of Thor and think of 
xemp eda | the « ho sspiece of ily vood 
dox tenets ol Kultur For taken out of a barrack o i 
the n t part, these ca est b t and erected into 
never be restored to their he shape of the Cro 
former semblance Here 
Hunnish efficiency did its Whenther tary police 
damned work too we for men first Came upon him tn 
it ever to be undone Gare du Nord he made 
Indeed, I was told no 1 picture worth looking at 
longer ago than yesterday lle stood about six-feet-two 
n I went through Arras, } and broker 
dodging for shelter from } i he is as black 
ruin heap to ruin heap be- he bottor of a coal 
tween gusts of shelling from mine at twel o'clock at 
the German batteries, that night during a total eclip 
it is the intention of the f the mo and he as a 
French Government to id acro: between the 
leave untouched and un- de as tne back of a 
tidied certain : as of war ha 
ton devastation, © tnat He yore a khal hirt 
future generations of men, f ragged blue er 
looking upon these nels t | i al ‘ t enr 
quarcer sectlor shall have pai! it. Hedidn't ippear 
before their eyes fit samy to be roing anywhere 
of the finished handicraft of articular he j 
the Hun inding there 
I am sure this must be Now the M. P.’s have a 


true of Arras, because in ‘ eme for trappir 
the vicinity of the cathe- deserters and malinvers 
dral— I m¢ an the place They edge close up behind 
where the cathedral once pect the ne of 
was igns are stuck up In em snat suit ' 
rubble piles or fastened to the tone d ! 
upstanding bits of splin- If the fe rea , 
tered walls forbidding visi- Py lar e of | nd 
tors to remove souventlrs or a ee - the hock of int e to 
to alter the present appear- The Hotel de Ville, at the Left. and the Church of Saint Pierre, at the Right, Escaped With Slight Dama gether 1 e hit ! to 


ance of things in any wa: 


When the Huns First Shelled Louvain Continued on Page 54) 
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owner @ PLAY IN THREE ACTS  .2orcnssenras 
, \ FICHARDT. a Pri in hand]: Good God, general! What 
t! do you see? 
I STEINE! 1 A SERGEANT Von ErcHarptT—|[on the verge of apoplexy]: 
A Boy SOLDIER B DA NE£# B URNET That man! Out there! 
4 1 AN OFFICER V STEINER — [peering through the window]: 
( ; Belgian monks, and so on PLLUSTRATED Br SARAH 5 So WEBER Why —why—Excellenz; it is only the sentry. 
‘ Von ErcuHarpt: Hisface! Did you see his face? 
the Oberammer appreciative sip.}| Of course, if you're fond of art, I'll STEINER: No, Excellenz. 
\ the G an Art admit a chateau’s the thing. There’s his Royal Highness Von EICHARDT— (struggling to regain control of himself]: 
Actl Prince Eitel Fritz, for instance. He prefers chateaux. It doesn’t matter. I thought for a moment He 
IGH' e'] efore Easter in the year of Why? Because he’s a connoisseur of fine paintings, fine glances up involuntarily at the figure of the Christ in its 
‘ } f 918 Che interior of a half tapestries, fine plate. I’m told he has the largest collection niche; then staggers back to the table More wine, 
t 1 Be naste ipon a hill in the occu- of Belgian and French art in Germany. The enemy calls captain! 
| tr f Be At the rear a long window’ him a thief; but that’s absurd. He’s not a thief; he’s a STEINER: Yes, Excellenz. 
f the \ it the left leads in from the Hohenzollern. However, speaking for myself, I prefer Von EicHarpt—|[drinks thirstily and looks ostensibly at 
ut Anot eads into the bedcham- monasteries. [Empties his glass.] his wrist-watch|}: Midnight! I must go to bed. I must 
I ‘ ir——are seve jagged shell holes, STEINER: I prefer them also, Excellenz. get some sleep. A good general always knows when to retire. 
h wi t irs shine with tranquil clarity. A Von Eicuarpt: You always agree with me, don’t you, |Hysterically, as the double meaning is borne in upon him 
ft ' t igh e window. The débris Steiner? That is to say, you never disagree with me? Himmel! Gott! I have made a joke! Ha, ha, ha! 
f t cde t ‘ ‘ gathered up and piled with STEINER: Never, Excellenz. STEINER standing at attention]: Ha, ha, ha! 
German neatt t er \ r refectory table runs Von ErcuHarpt: No one ever disagrees with me. I Von EIcHARDT: Well, good-night, captain. Good- 
e of th At either end of the table a create an atmosphere of harmony wherever I go. I'm not night! Happy dreams! [He glances once more at the 
huge candelabrun yhted candles of which furnish the sure that it’s a good thing for me, captain. figure of the Christ; shrinks a little; then, stiffening hi 
hief ninat e seen STEINER: But you are so angry when you are crossed, absurd figure, blustersfrom the room. Exit through door 
ited t 1 ‘ r table are two officers of Excellenz! right.| 
e Ge un Art ea ral, the other his aid. The Von EIcHarpt—[complacently That's it exactly! [Steiner, alone, goes to the window, stares out, gives a 
» short ‘ h tremendous m That's why I think you ought to dispute me now and then. shrug, and comes back to the table. Seating himself, he 
ache 1 1 la be that he carries only | There's nothing | enjoy like losing my temper! You know, places his feet on a chair, unbuttons his tuni , and pre- 
tus t ir | ttle, like a drummer on parade my boy, the Prussian temper is like the Prussian sword pares to light a cigar. The sentry passes the window and 
Che other " i vith a small round head, clos it needs exercising to keep it sharp. [With philosophic has turned to retrace his steps when he is seen to stop 
ypped ha ind iding eye Both are Prussiar olemnity If we don’t look out for it this business of and bring his rifle down from his shoulder. There is a 
| ible bef ' tered with wine bottles, world conquest will yet cost us our souls! muffled ery of “Halt!’’ followed by a despairing wail. 
and the ns of a e supper. The general STEINER: Our souls? Can that be? Suddenly a shot roars through the heavy silence. Steiner 
ink a great f e fumes of which have Von Eicuarpt: Yes; for, you see, when we have set runs to the window, throws it open and leans out. Imme- 
1} » expand to the | g point, both bodil our heel upon the neck of the universe, naturally the uni- diately he issues a hoarse command; then steps back into 
1 sy ia At present, however, his mood is one of | verse will agree with us. And when the universe agree the room and faces the door—left. This opens presently, 
hea slit with us we shall have nothing more to be furious about. I and the sentry comes in, with a limp gray body flung 
lhrough the ) t the rear can bé seen the shad: Ly, we must always have something to be furious about! over his shoulder. His face is concealed from Steiner and 
ta ser | t nd fr ( ! ilder A small |Rising and stamping about from the audience. He advances into the center of 
ister ge of ( inds rat he dly ina ‘ he room.| We must always the room and lowers the body gently to the floor 
‘ e wind have something to conquer! THE SENTRY kneeling beside the body|: My 
| n ] ‘ 1 the ece n be heard the low We must Ile glance brother! Have I killed you? 
monotor f artill 1 sionally the through the window and STEINER: What the devil do you mean— calling 
f note of a machine gur tarts back violently I this carrion your brother? 
guttural curse THE SENTRY—|in a low, vibrating voice]: He's hurt 
Von EICHARD' iy t I tell you, Cay lr} I've shot him. I saw him hiding by the wall and | 
| ither capture a mor ery than a fired. That’s what comes of having a gun in one’s 
ile Lhe ! h bette hands. 
rEINER: Yes, Excellenz! STEINER —[grasping the sentry by the shoulder 
\ Eicuarpt: Then, toe re ’ ely to hed Stand up and salute, you sniveling cur! 
turbed | The en has ana rd seruple abc The sentry slowly rises and looks Steiner full in 
he ( ‘ | pose he yt n God the face 
er t ce STEINER—[falling back]: God in Heaven! Who are 
rREINE! ] Excellenz! God would have you? 
nothing to d foreigner THE SENTRY: Does it matter who I am, since | 
Von EICHARDT The er 1 fool! ! all wear this uniform? 
le ‘ n f peace it when a nation’s at war STEINER—|glancing from the sentry’s face to the 
fizure of the Christ beyond]: You have the face 
TEINER: It ndeed, Exceller Vhy, when we took of With sudden recognition.] I know you now! 
monastery eve mot ! e place, young and old, I saw you act once—long ago—in the miracle play 
is down on | ees | ng to be delivered from the You are - 
G ul ir e Grand Offensive with a few THE SENTRY: A private in the army of William of 
Latin phrases! [Smiling contemptuously.] Much good it Prussia, 





" iptain, what became of 
ones to the rear 
{ ed wuriare tu- 
! was rather an arduous 





Died of what? 


STEINER: Of lage, Excel 

Von EICHARDT Ah, i ally! And the 

ne men? 

: TEINE! The ) men we ived—by your 

ders, Exceller 

Von EricHarpt: By my orders? Well, well! Yet 
ey say that we Prussians aren't careful of our pri 
ners! Why did I order the young monks saved, 
the Capitaine? 

STRINER: Yo ed m to help dig the new 
t hes on the ta e ol e mountain, 


| Well 
f me! W; t not clever of me, captain? 
TEINER: Very clever, Excellet Will you have 


that was clever 





i e more ne Ti 
Von Ercuarpt: A little more of the wine indeed! 
rip up the botth iy boy! I’m a true Prussian. 
I'll have my ass full, | have my belly full! [Lifting 
i to thre ht \ ’ Capta these monks have 





Takes an 








The Monk Sits Huddied Over a Candie, His Head 
Bowed Upon His Breast 


STEINER: The Christus! The Christus of Oberam 
mergau! 
THE SENTRY: The servant of an imperial master 
STEINER: So you've been drafted, eh? Even you 
the Christus! [With a resumption of his military 
manner.] Well, whatever réle you played before the war, 
you're a soldier now. Your only duty is to obey. 

|The sentry stands rigidly at salute.] 

STEINER: That’s it! That's better! Now let’s have a 
look at this swine. {He turns the body over with his foot 
A priest, eh? One of those damned monks the general 
wouldn’t let us kill. No doubt he was sneaking back to 
murder us. There’s gratitude for you! {He kicks the 
monk. The latter gives a groan and sits upright, staring 
before him in a daze. There is a wound upon his forehead, 
from which the blood flows. The sentry stoops and wipes 
the blood from the hurt man's face. 

STEINER— [furiously]: Attention! 

[The sentry springs up and stands motionless. The door 
at the right opens and the general enters, partly unclothed, 
and purple with rage.] 

Von EicHarpt— [harshly]: 
this hubbub, Captain Steiner? 
Who fired that shot? 

STEINER: The sentry, sir. He saw this man skulking by 
the wall—and shot him. 

Von EicHarpt: Ah-h! 
Himmel! Gott! What is 


So! What is the meaning of 
Why am I disturbed like 


this? 


He sees the face of the sentry.] 
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Steiner hastens forward and whispers in the general's The sentry enters through a door~— left. His rifle 
ear. The general’s mouth falls open. He stares at the trapped across } houlders. He carries in his hand 
. sentry, slowly nodding his head to show that cup of wine and half a loaf of bread. The 
he understands. Gradually his bombastic ai! light of the moon falls upon his face, re 
returns, and with it his Prussian temper. He vealing it to the monk for the first time 
j : approaches the prisoner rHE Monk— |feverishly Lord. Lord. 
a Von EICHARDT thickly}: Get up! do you come to me indeed? 
The monk continues to stare hope- HE SENTRY— [softly]: My brother! 
lessly before | The sentry stoops: THE MONK still knee ling and regard 
f addresses tl soner in French; then ing the other with rapt adoration Do 
r) helps him to his feet. The young monk you walk again upon the earth? Do you 
} he is little more than a_ boy leans come once more to be crucified of men? Do 
against the sentry’s shoulder for support. uu seek to-night another Gethsemam 
He does not look into the sentry’s face Behold, there is Belgium, O my Master! 
VON EICHARDT—|to the sentry]: You Do you await another Judas? There is the 
speak French? enemy, O God, whose false kiss betrayed a 
‘ THE SENTRY: Yes, Excellenz. world! Do you mount anew the Hill of 
1 VoN EicHARDT: Ask this Skulls? Well have you chosen this mow 
! hound what he was doing out tain! As for your judges, Lord, they we 
there? the livery of a Cvwsar, as of old! 
THE SENTRY after ques- THESENTRY: You are faint, my brother: 
tioning the monk in French I have brought you food and drink 
lle says, sir, that he came THe MONK: It is He 
} i to get the little image of W I must fa 
: } the Christ. THE SENTRY But not 
q Von EIcHarpT: A be d your strength 
likely story! Shouting lat th bread and drink 
at the prisoner Come wine, | command you 
A hat were you up to? | rue MoNK in an 
want the t h now! awed voice Ah, I un 
4 The sentry repeats derstand! It the Sac 
Y these que ) The rement! {He eats a littl 
: monk repliie aut some of the bread r ny 
} length in broken sen- himself meanwl the 
tences take ‘ uli ol wine 
THE SENTRY trans- placing the ip down 
lating]: He says, sir, that upou the stones, The se 
to-morrow 1s Good I'riday mg tr who has stooped ti 
and that he could not Dear 1iminister tl refres? 
A to think of the image, be mer traighter p. The 
fore which he had prayed monk seize he sk if 
o often, remaining in the his greatcoat and is about 
, hands of the enemy All pre it } when he see 
day, while working in t! that the hats eld gra 
; trenches, he thought of ol the German arm 
i the little image. Wher [He MonNK: You wear a 
q evening came he crawled trange er! |The 
out of the prisone1 pel entr t Ther 
j and, climbing the mour } 
tain, hid by the wall, hop rue Mont \ t H 
; ng to b ible to ente y 1 are Judas! You are Satan | ‘ 
the monaster ind Car None but thieves and murdere wear suc! 
iway the beloved gure coats as thi You fiend of he have uu 
of his Lord me to mock me on the very night of n 
VON EICHARDT Lord's anguish? 
\ ing drunkenly It’s a lie! THE SENTRY: I do not come to mock 
I know human nature. Thescoun- you. | am your triend our brother 
drel meant to assassinate u THE MONK: I look at your cloak and I 
What do you think, captain? know you lie! 
STEINER: Ithinkas youthi THE SENTRY: Look into my face ir 
Excellenz tead 
Von EICHARDT: What could THE MONK egarding the sentry with ago- 
be clearer than that Yet they ed gaze ] Il am not ire If you are n 
ay that we Prussians have no rother why do you car tle? 
ense of justice! stares fiercely PHE SENTRY: They gave tome, They placed 
at the monk See how pale he in my han lhe trapped it acr my ba 
: s! Obviously the man’s guilt a burden to me, a ) pon ler 
What treacherous dogs these Be! weight upon n ou 
gians are—eh! THE MONK: It was you who shot at me it 
STEINER: They have no sense re by the wa Your eapon | made a 
of gratitude ound upon my forehead 
VON EICHARDT: I'll teach them gratitude! I'll show THE SENTRY: Forgive me! 
) them what it means to threaten a German general. I'll CHE Mont One does 1 forgive 
make an example of this fellow. the hurts inflicted b r kind upon the flest 
' STEINER: He deserves shooting. of Christendon 
Von EIcCHARDT: Shooting! Hah! You have no imagi THE SENTRY: Forgive me, brother! 
i nation, Captain Steiner Bringing his fist down ups the Swift Tumult Shakes the Square; THE MONK pa onate You call me | 
4 table Conduct thi vine to the cellar and keey him alive and a Great Shouting Goes Up, the sacred name 1 brothe et | doubt u i 
till morning. To-morrow at daybreak he will be marched Beating Against the Wallis of Dead Houses, Startling doubt whether the rd spr ‘ on ur heart. Give 
p down into the village and nailed up to the door of the Innumerable Gray:Clad Soldiers From Their Sleep me some proof, some Zz 


Hotel de Ville! HE SENTRY: So be it He draws from beneat 
STEINER: If you please, Excellenz, there is no more Act il coat the plaster figure of the Christ You came to-nig! 


1 Hotel de Ville. It wasd royed as a dist lf linary measure. pgs AMBER in the cellar it monaster ul ame obtain the little mage f Jesu Here it 








Von E1icuHaArpt: To the door of the church, then! night. A grated windo ho he wall rear THE MoONK-—|leagerly grasping it Ah, la petite ‘ 
| PHE SENTRY tarting forward]: No, no! In God’ through which a shaft of moonlight finds it iy Phe adorée! |He presses it to his lip 
name monk sits huddled over a candle upon the stone floor of rue SENTRY: Ne » you believe 
STEINER: Attention! the cellar, his head bowed upon his breast He is dozing THE MonK: I be e! 
VON EICHARDT urching toward his own door]: I'll A rat scuttles across the room and rouses hi! He start PHE SENTRY: And forgive 
j show Belgium! I'll show the world what it means to up and in a weak trembling vo hegins to chant the THE Monk: I for; ou for the bl , 
f threaten Prussia! [He goes out, banging the door Litany of Jesu fac More than that I cannot do. For 
| STEINER: To the cellar! Come now, march! blood that has been spilled there must be a gt 
Ihe sentry, stunned with horror, half leads, half carries THE MonkK—|(chanting]: Lord, have mercy upon us! ment 
the young monk toward the door—left. As they pass out Jesus, hated by the world; Jesus, sold for thirty pieces of THE SENTRY: Think you one man might at ei ta 
the wounded man makes an appealing gesture to the little silver; Jesus, betrayed by Juda bound by soldier THE MoNK: What! One man take himself the 
figure of the Christ that he had risked his life tosave. Cap- crowned with thorns—have mercy upon us! From anger, sins of a nation? 
tain Steiner stands stiffly alone in the center of the room. hatred, and every evii will; from war, famine and pest THE SENTRY: Have you forgotten Calva Have : 
) lence, O Lord, deliver us! |His voice breaks off My flesh is forgotten Him who took upon Himself the 


CURTAIN weak. I faint, even as Thou didst faint beneath Thy cross! Continued on Page 89 
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The League of Free 


(FTVHE time has arrived when it is possible to take 
tock of the accumulating mass of suggestions cen 
tering about the phrase the League of Nations 

if a phrase often very loosely used and often very 

reckit abused. It must be confessed that to begin 

th it conveyed to most minds rather an aspiration than 


any detailed content. It was little more than the expres- 


1 of a desire for some organized attempt to end war in 
the world: in some manner the states of the world were to 
come together in a more or less binding pledge to substitute 


aw for force in the nteraction. Thereby men’s minds 


were to be released from the growing obsession with mil 
itarism and their energies released for better ends than 
warfare But beyond that nothing was clear 

Within the frame supplied by this phrase, however, an 
enormou t of mental activity has gone on, and much 





amoul 


that was entire augue has now been thought out. This 

ar has forced upon men of the most diverse types and 
experiences a common conviction that the increasing range, 
destructivene and inclusivene of modern belligerence 
threaten to exhaust the resources of mankind and destroy 
nhumar ocrety ind what was at first the suggestion of a 
few intellectuals has become the basis for a series of weighed 
and balanced practical proposals, made not as Utopian 
improvements of human ¢ onditions but as plain necessitie 
arising out of an otherwise intolerable situation 

We have, in the last four years, found out the real nature 
of modern war. The struggle has differed from warfare as 
mankind has hitherto known it It has become a more 
onerous and unstable proce a struggle of uncontrollable 
inventions that makes insatiable demands upon every 
human resource It has rapidly abolished nearly every 
discrimination between combatant and noncombatant, and 
it refuses to tolerate any other activity than itself. Every- 
thing goes in. It has ceased to be a war of fronts and 
become a war of whole populations; the submarine defies 
blockade and the command of the sea; the aéroplane 
yrows not only ir re and destructive power but in range 
of action And withal, the new warfare remains less con- 
clusive than any warfare has been for long periods of time 


it produces new and more costly and destruc 


apons and renders wider areas uninhabitable 


The Burdens of an Armed Peace 


it concludes in 


\ JHEN this war concludes, unless ome 

\ absolutely convincing world pacification it is manifest 

that there will have to be added to the army and navy of 
ir former ideas, and kept always in a state of acute pre 


paredness, a vast air fleet, a vast antiaircraft equipment, a 
vast extension of the navy for submarine and antisubma- 
rine work, a huge, constantly developing tank force, a drilled 
populats and a huge establishment of war factorie 
We shall, indeed, be eaten up by armaments compared 
with which the armaments of 
1913 willseem trivial miniature 

Peace under insecure condi 
tions, even if it brings a certain 
ation of the slaughter, w l] 
bring but little relief of the bur 
lens of armament. The masse 
will be called upon to bear these 
burder till, without any cf the 

r and excitement of actual 
var orany hope ofanend. Men 
f the laboring cla no longer 


} } } 
inder military discipline, will 


be packed in armament fac- 
ories, engaged upon the endle 


Food 


will 


asks of preparedness 

life 
; skimped 
production of a fringe of in- 


ery amenity of 


remail au ow the 


erior workers Prices will con- 


ue to soar above wages 


Few ob 


ervant people believe 
stand the 


for tong in 


labor will new 
any 
world; and 


the 
what may 
trained 
aking point 
goes, an 


tem breaks, it a stampede 
The 


yrows So clear 


prospect 


men of every party and every 


type of sox ial prepossession are 
this fun 


putting 


ming together up 


1i necessity oft 
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an end to war and the threat of war. There is no party 
in the political world that has not given prominent ad- 
herents now to the league-of-nations idea. 

With this irruption into the league-of-nations movement 
of practical men convinced of the grave need of a real 
efficient check on war, there has been, one must admit, a 
considerable strain upon the exact intimations of the title. 
From the outset there has been a very understandable dis- 
position to contemplate it as not strictly a league of nations 
but as a league of states; and the word “league”’ is now being 
strained very hard indeed in the direction of federation. 
A league implies that sovereignty is not infringed; but 
clear-headed men begin to realize quite early in the dis- 
cussion that there can be no such thing as a secure and 
permanent world peace without very considerable quali- 
fications of sovereignty. 

President Wilson again has introduced a whole new set 
of considerations by inserting the adjective ‘‘free’’ before 
‘“‘nations.”” At the present time it is possible to classify the 
advocates of a league of nations into a number of groups 
differing very materially among themselves and agreeing 
exactly, indeed, only upon one idea—the initial proposition 
that it is a possible and necessary thing to restrain war by 
an international arrangement. Most of them agree that it 
is likely to prove an extraordinarily difficult thing to do; 
but they can see no alternative to the attempt but a 
fatalistic submission to the complete wreckage of our 
present civilization, 

Roughly one may arrange league-of-nations proposals, 
as they are to be encountered at the present time, into a 
series between two extreme positions. 

On the extreme left is what is practically a defeatist 
proposal, a mere rehabilitation of The Hague Tribunal. It 
is a timid scheme for delay and arbitration; some sort of 
international conference is to meet occasionally; there are 
to be a supreme court and a court of conciliation—the 
former to try disputes upon points of international law, 
the latter to discuss nonjusticiable differences. 

No interference with the political constitution or in- 
ternal arrangements of any state is contemplated; no 
organized disarmament and control of militarism can there- 
fore occur, Germany, undefeated and unregenerate, will, 
for instance, be admitted to such a league on the expres- 
sion of a few pious sentiments. 

Thisist he scope of the American scheme of Mr. Theodore 
Marburg; and it has the support in England of such ex- 
treme radicals as Mr. Lowes Dickinson—if we may call 
men radicals who shrink from revolution. We may call 
these extremists the weak leaguers, and their proposal the 
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Weak League of Nations. Nothing could be more ac- 

ceptable to German imperialism, under a cloud, than 

the schemes they put forward. Such a league of nations 

would have about as much effect upon Hohenzollern 

Germany as a blue neck ribbon upon the aims and 
activities of a tiger. But the common sense of practical 
men breaks away from this proposal to keep the peace by 
gossamer. It breaks away in two directions, which are not 
nearly so opposed as one may think at the first glance. 
One is to reject and abuse the idea of a league of nations 
on the assumption that the Marburg scheme exhausts its 
possibilities—compare ex-President Roosevelt; the other 
is to put more substance into the proposal. Few of us 
desire to see, as a principal outcome of this world catas- 
trophe, a collection of eminent jurists at The Hague making 
nervous gestures at the forces that will prepare the next. 

What most sensible people desire is either a strong 
league of nations or no league of nations at all. If the 
beast of modern war is to be chained it must have a chain 
to hold it and not a packthread. The whole drift of recent 
discussion of the league of nations lies in the direction of 
estimating what weight of chain is absolutely necessary, 
and what we must do to get that chain. 


The Tendency Toward a World State 


OR most of those who have recently come into the 

movement, it is not a question of whether we will have 
a world league or not, but what price in change, effort and 
independence we shall have to pay for it. A restoration of 
the crazy political world order of 1914, of a patchwork of 
absolutely independent sovereign empires, competitive, 
disingenuous and suspicious—and so compelled to be 
armed to the teeth, uncontrolled by any general under- 
standing—is, in view of the steady development of the 
means of destruction, the one prospect we cannot endure 

Directly the idea of the league of nations is released from 
the limitation imposed upon it by the jurists—that it has 
to meet with the approval of a Hohenzollern-governed 
Germany — it begins to expand mightily in our minds. It 
begins to take on a form and an elaboration commensurate 
with the scale of the war. Instead of being a mere delaying 
intervention and remonstrance, upon the eve of war, of a 
respectable but powerless assembly of jurists, it enlarges 
into a project for a world control of the preparation for 
war and for a world anticipation of its causes. It becomes 
a scheme for a new political order in the world. To talk 
of love is to make love, the wise have said; still truer is it 
that to organize armies is to make war 

If the league of nations is to be a reality in the days to 
come it must have sufficient authority and power to in- 
quire into, restrain and suppress armaments on land and 
sea, wherever and whenever any country in the world gets 
bitten with the passion for armament. That proposition 
carries with it tremendous corol- 
laries; but if the league of na- 
tions is not to be conceived of as 
upon that scale, then most sen- 
sible men will give the league of 
nations a very limitec and tem- 
perate or else an acutely sus- 
picious attention. 

A world control of armaments 
implies—and there is no good 
whatever in shirking the fact 
some sort of world coun il, some 
sort of pooling of the naval, 
military and air forces of the 
world under that council, and a 
representation of the states of 
the world thereon in a manner 
commensurate with their 
strength and will. This is going 
beyond a league; this is an ap- 
proach to world federation. 

Mr. Belloc declares it amounts 
to a World State, and the 
Fabian Research Committee, in 
its league-of-nations project, 
calls it, in the Shavian jargon 
affected by that society, a Super- 
state. But the discussion of the 
relations between a central con- 
trol with delegated powers on 
the one hand and of sovereign 
states thereunder on the other 
has been one of the chief em- 
ployments of American publi- 
cists for more than a century; 
and a European writer should 
go warily among terms thes 
Concluded on Page 52 











IX men lay on cots in 

a field hospital some- 

where in France. No 
barrier separated them from 
the other patients in the 
ward; but, had the Chinese 
Wall stood between, they 
could have been more 
effectually segregated. 
Among the 
jured soldiers there, the six 
were outcasts, branded with 
Above their heads 
hung a long sign: Self- 
Inflicted Wounds. 


Suddenly the door opened 


not 


twoscore in 


shame 


and a major general strode 
in, followed by his cl ief of 
staff and ar Their 
coming brought a pleasant 
j A hig! 
makes a 


the higher 


aid 


officer al! 





jingle when 


his 


ways 
he moves 
rank, the louder the jingle 


unless he happens to belong 


to the aviation, where the 
rule is upset 
Everybody turned hi 





3, lor 


the very air of the place in- 


head to see who it i 





tantly became charged 
with authority Some of 
the wounded stirred and 
smiled, hoping that the Old 





Man would recognize them 
He paused in front of their 
cots and spoke a few word 
Then 
end of the ward, toward the 
six S. I. W.’s, the 
chief of staff 
hind him. 
They lowered their gaze, 


he walked on to the 


aid and 
loitering be 


looking profoundly miser- 


able Two pretended to be dozing For a long minute the 


general stared at them 
we is something to say to you men,” he began, not 
“The of whicl 


I’ve got 
unkindly offense you have been guilty is 


one of the mos rious in war. Often it is punishable by 
i a swift trial and execution. 
“But I don’t intend even to push the charge 
You will f In my opinion you 


not even face 
momentary Irom f 


death 
against 
you. a court. 


acted on a impulse, springing want of 
training and consequent want of discipline 
ii Iam 


to your regiments as soon as you 


‘herefore, I intend to give you another chance 
to send you back 





, and there you will have the opportunity to rein- 
state yourselves among your comrade 

“It is your to get 
Without self-respect, a man had better be dead. 
Go tot 


He turned abruptly on hi 


one back t 


your self 
It is 


chance respec 
your 
one chance, ” 

trode out, his 


s heel and purs 





clinking bray 


Five of the 


six drew long breaths of relief and wiped the 
perspiration from their pallid faces. The boy at the far end 


neither moved nor raised his eyes; bul down his cheeks 





rolled two big tears. Presently his lips began to quiver 


and he turned his face to the wall 


What Led Up to It 


JERHAPS he was twenty 
ertainly 


years old; at any rate, he wasa 


volunteer. one would never have suspected 
from his general appearance that he could possibly be an 
S. 1. W., for he was big and husky, of athletic build; 
Yet hi 


mouth was an indefinable suggestion 


his 


features were strong eyes lacked steadiness at times 
and in the lines of hi 
of weakness, such as you see oftener in movie cold-cream 
heroes than in soldiers and men of the outdoors 

All in represented a higher type than his five 
cosufferers under the S. 1. W. banner. 
frankly riffraff, 
of human 
grace holds no terrors for him; the only spur to duty lies 


than the 


all, he 
Three of them were 
That sort 
dis- 


barren alike of pride or shame 


being is hopeless wherever you find him; 


in presenting to him terror one he is 
Officers who have had to drag men to their feet 


out 


yreater 
evading. 
in the midst of a trench bombardment will bear m« 


Three, then, were of 


f no account and never would be. 
members of which 
late in the fall because they want 
The 


uneducated 


‘ 
The y belonged to a shiftless class, the 
often enlist in the army 
a job for the 
two others were roughnecks pure and simple 


winter-—the boys call them snowbirds 











and ignorant, but with the making of real soldiers in then 
Their acts had been due to temporary depression, wit} 
home forming the basis. Already 
they bitterly regretted the step 

“Say, buddy, what’s eatin’ you?”’ demanded one of the 
hopeless three; but the boy on the end did not answer 

He was going over step by step, for the hundredth time, 
everything that had led up to his self-inflicted 
Why had he done it?) Why had he weakened when the 
others were able to stick it out? If only he could live the 


He knew intuitively how hi 


domestic troubles at 


wound 


past month over again! con 
rades would talk about him 

“Who? Arnold? He’s in the hospital 
himself through the hand—S. I. W. Couldn't 
gaff—the 

And he 
naming him Windy. 
the company? 

Yet he would have another chance. As his hand 
was sound he could go back and wipe out the disgrace. At 
the thought he gritted his teeth with fierce determination; 
then shuddered in the next breath, for deep in his heart 
he was not yet sure of himself 

Once again he reviewed all the incidents and circum 
They 


them as vividly 


Sure! Shot 


stand the 


big yellow dog!” 
They had begun by nick- 
What name was he known by now in 


burned with shame. 


oon a 


stances leading up to the shooting were photo- 


graphed on his brain; he could see as the 
action on a picture screen. 

The tegiment had gone into the trenche 
ing on a black night of wind and rain, 
French 
but almost immediately afterward the boche 
Americans and began artillery strafing. It 


for trair 


t 


aking over a sector 


The relief was made without incider 


from the . 
identified the 


was no longer 


a rest sector. There was constant sniping and much bi; 


ing away in the dark— green troops always do four time 
and the American artillery 
adopted reprisal fire in the ratio of five for one 
“Whenever they 
within thirty minutes,” 


as much shooting as veteran 


fling over as many as eight shel 
f Arnold 
pany to his lieutenants, ‘you can call for reprisal fire 

They snorted. 

“We'll call, all right!’ said one 
Hill can’t our batteries leave 
Just when everything is nice and peaceful 
they go, and next thing you know we're gettin’ it from the 
boches. It looks like they stir The 
artillery never does think about the infantry 

To Windy, trench life became a nightmare 
afternoon shelling did not bother him 


com 


said the captain ¢ 


“But why the Sam 


‘em alone now and agai 


blooey! Away 


want to ‘em up 
The regular 


morning and 
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e , for he kne tha 
| anattack in broad daylight 
} was unlikely; and, besides 


theenemy contented himself 
with flinging seventy sever 
shrapnel the 


and round 


kitcher 


and 
of trench where 


praying those 
tior his 
vers reported work in 
A few 

died 


man could take 


obse! 
alvos and 
down \ 


reluge In a 


progress 
the firing 
onably 


dugout and be rea 








sure nothing would harm 
him But when the Ger- 
man batteries laid down a 
bombardment in the dead 
of night he weated and 
hivered. That might pre 
1 raid and hand-to- 
hand, body-to-bod ig tit 
ing, there in the blackne 
The x aiarn too, 
hook him » the oul 
Chere is no more menacing 
nister sound than the wail 
of é rens along the trench 
nthe dark hours; and they 
vere hearing ( tantly 
I was the compal first 
I Ir, ind the met vere 
nervous and jumpy) Dhe 


entries were forever detect- 


ing odors and bawling 
“Gast” Twice or thrice 
every night the doughbo 
were roused to don mas! 
and prepare for the wor 


there is no terror to 


And 


aweiers il t 


a dugout line 





the terror of gas It 
Be Wws§ unearthly, so creeping and 
tealth a man is 80 heip 
le against it All he can 
do is wait wait, mufiled and half strangled, for the unseen 
enemy to steal upon him 
Arnold obtained searcely ar lee} Ile went on dut 
na listening post at night for two hours; then four off for 
rest but those four hours brought no rest to him The 
nervous tension was too gre His comrades prompt 
dropped off to sleep on being relieved, or shot aps on the 
floor of the dugout; but they were of stronger fiber than 


All he could do was lie inert 


ynething dreadful 


Windy He couldn't do it 


in a DUNK, anticipating 


Ihe day brought relief, but a ant measure of rest It 
happened that the trenche were adiy run dowr for 
things had been « et » long on tt Front that heir 
former occupants had not bothered to keep them repall 
Phat necessitated I g parties both morning and after 
noor ind Wind ! if re of the Digging drait 
ditche ring, Out cave-it L i I ment there 
as a constant call f« ! 


The Yellow Streak Widens 





—— FE days of intermittent artillery activity left him 
demoralized Phe ellir is not heavy Indeed, it 
was a joke compared with a he ector: but tl was Arnold 
first time in and it wa just plain hell” to hin 

He dropped the habits of cleantine fi which he had 
been noted in his platoor and when a man does that } 
is on the toboggar He } rightline became 
dispirited and ‘ rhe eh lid not agree with him 
though the ame lood, cooke the same wk, had failed 
to satisfy | el petite in the training area 

Fina he heutenant had to call him down for unt 
ne nd failure t have then, noting Windy huyys 
face, he inquired ether he i | 

Ye ar is the answer M omactl yore 

on re 

But the toy ergeant placed another interpretatior 
! rouble 

ire | tomac! gone back on him euter 

remarkee iter; “‘but he ain't any more tha ] 
He a quitter—-that’s all! Yellow!’ 

vent peedily confirmed tl verdict Ma the 
rounds one night the platoon commande 1 
Arnold at his post To punisl him, he sent Wind 
a working party in the wire the following night I ‘ 
Arnold so badly that he gre mp: but he a 


with the others and fix the gay 


Continued on Page 39 








HOPE Mr. Baker gets my number!” fervently ex- 
claimed the owner of a lage dry-goods store, his eyes 
following a womat istomer who wa moving haughtily 
ird the door I'm ready to quit the store for the camp 
da There woe 1 customer who has peppered me 
h verbal shrapnel for fifteen minutes steady because I 
ked her two dollars for an article for which she had paid 
mne-fifty before She really believes that I'm trying to rob 


her, that I'm profiteering, and that the Government ought 





» haul me over the ils and take my license away from 
me here are more like her too—plenty of them. The; 
belong to the cla that could get along r cely if every 
rinted page in the world, except the mail-order catalogue, 
vas eliminated So fur a nnecting the war with prices 
{f merchandise, | nd hasn't yet awakened to the fact 
hat the natior the great world fight. 


ott ort are in a decided minority 
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Quickstep. It issome busy little dance; and I’m told that 
it is just beginning to warm up a bit at that.” 

This peep into the perplexities besetting 
country merchant led me to look into those of the 
storekeepers in this typical Mid-Western village 
had once lived and where I knew each 





one 


where | 
business man per- 
The owner of the little clothing store is a real 
merchant, and it would be hard to find a better-stocked, 
better-equipped or better-kept store for men in any 
town of three thousand inhabitants in the 


sonally. 


othe 
Know 


Ipon per- 


country. 





ing that this merchant’s success has been bui 
sonal integrity, I probed him on the question of profits 
and suggested that there was a common notion that store 
keepers were reaping a rich harvest in these war days and 
that profiteering was a term that could be applied in every 
community. 


“Tf I had to de pend upon the goods I have bought lately 


His answer was this: 

















even in the back towns of the country; but there are just for my margins, I shouldn’t be making my bread and salt 
enough of them left to make the life of the country store Maybe some merchants have the iron nerve to kee p ad 
eeper a perpetual discipline fter he’s been shelled and vancing their prices as fast as the wholesaler shoves } 
issed by two or three customers of this kind he’s inclined up; but I haven’t. And I guess I have quite a bit of con 
k at life in the eamp and the trenches as almost allur pany on that score throughout the country. We store 
r. A man just naturally hates to be thought a profiteer keepers are all more or less human and not mere adding 
hen he using ever yuince of resourcefulness he can machines. We have to take our customers into considera 
mmand to keer isiness going, to get stock enough to tion when it comes to marking up goods to keep pace wit! 
ilfwa tisfy } trade, and to have a few things that the rising market. On some things I go the whole figure; 
wok attractive ind comparative reasonable ir price, but on others I feel bound to split the rise with the cu 
Avuir } estraining hand of the Government tomer This is one place where a storekeepe r prove 
leit in almost eve ne of goods by evena mall store ° whether he’s a merchant or not. 
ke th I'm not | ng on that —every good Amer IB Forrest Crisse “There are not many lines in this store in which I 
in me hant i! t loeverythu within hi power VY VY am not selling some goods at retail for what the sam« 
tohelp work t the national problem— but I’m simply goods are now bringing at wholesale. In several cass 
tying that keeping up with these restrictions and conforn brand of which we normall ll about forty bolts a year I cannot go out into the wholesale market and buy the 
ng to these constantly changing regulatior ome job for At the present outlook we stand a chance of getting five goods I am selling for the prices at which I am passing ther 
the small-town me int About alll buying habits are bolt Though there are some lines of goods that are still on to my customer On the other hand, ne 
Ver ned, and most of the time he feels like a mariner obtainable almost as freely as ever, itis hardly too much to goods at arather long profit. In both cases I was ate 
trying to steer without a compa raking everything t ay that they are fast becoming novelt When a store- enough to stock up rather heavily when cl 
ether, the intr torekeepel! ertainly having a grand keeper gets all his order calls for in any kind of merchan- lower than they are now 
chance to accumulate gray hairs and the fruits of respor dise these days he pricks up his ears and wonders why 
bility and experience The old basis of trade relations is reversed. To-day the The Retailer’s Problems 
I} dent moved me to make a little investigation a retailer begs the wholesaler for goods and the wholesaler 
to merchandising conditior nt mal tore and town tells him how much he'll be allowed. ps example, I bought a good line of overalls when 
I found mparatively fe irticles in } tock that were ‘Now if you want to make a job of it and get the full they were relatively low. I have kept the prices or 
0 ‘ y at double w t he got for them a year or two line of the wartime storekeepe r’s troubles, don’t forget these down. The y are tl ngs the laboring man must have, 
wo. | me ca the advance was more than tl about buying ahead. The other day I reccived notice that and must buy rather frequently too I figured, was a 
I wanted to get any woolen underwear I'd haveachance good thing on which to depress the price to the lim I 
Increased Cost of Textiles to place my order about a year ahead. This new fashion couldn’t buy to-day for $18 a dozen the garment of t 
of long-range future buying makes the small country mer-_ kind I am retailing at $1.50. 
a pete e trouble remarked the merchant, “is notin chant feel like a gambler. “At the same time I am making, at that price, a fa 
the advance in price. In many cases quality has trav I came home from that buying expedition with the margin on the article. 
ed down quite as far and fast as price has traveled up. feeling that I'd mortgaged my future for a long time ahead. ‘‘When we went into the war these overalls cost $4.75 
Chis makes the gap more nspicuou And we are told Of course we don't have to pay for those goods in advance, a dozen—and salesmen were eager to crowd them upon 
hat this unpleasant change has only fairly started, that less but at the same time I haven't noticed any growing elas- the retailer at this price. Another article in the same class 
vool is gre to be pu to woolen goods than ever before, _ ticity as to future datings; on the other hand, credit terms is the working *hirt. This has risen, in the same period, 
ind that pr ire certain to continue upward. The men are apparently growing tighter in respect to future de- from $4.25 a dozen, wholesale, to $12.50. On the basis of 
n the trade who tell us these tl ought to know. Their liveries. Evidently the wholesalers are getting these mat- present cost these should sell for at least $1 Here, 
ess has surely been good so far ters standardized and are keeping the reins well in hand. again, is where I apply the lid and sell them for $1. Or 
But one of the hardest thir for the country merchant “Just for good measure in the trouble basket, toss on both these necessities I am making a good profit; but 
» handle is the matter of inal y to get goods that have top the trifling consideration of increased capital. If this that is going to stop when my stock runs out. Then I'll 
tablished themselves with his customers. Take children’s store had contained at the outbreak of the war as many have to boost my price—either the whole figure or part 
we, for exampl I've had a continual struggle to keep dollars’ worth of goods, of the same lines, as it now holds, _ of it 
inything like a reasonable line of this merchandise in every aisle and shelf would have been full almost to the ‘“As these things are essentials for laboring people I 
tock he same may be said as to woolen underwear ceiling. The country store that isn’t using twice the shall probably not increase the price up to my normal 
Now the better grades of undergarments are ordered from capital it did then has either lost trade at a fierce rate or percentage of profit. I'll try to even up on something ir 
i sample book instead of from stock. In other words, your else it is starving its stocks. In some cases it is not easy the luxury line. It seems simply impossible to jump the 


vholesaler honors your order after the garments have been 


tomer and T 


old to your cu most cases a good long 
me after! I judge that this system is to avoid tying up 
naterials and labor in sizes that will stay on the shelves. It 
imounts to manufacturing an order from the consumer and 


ior immediate use only 


‘lr piece goods of almost every 


up against the 


sort we are continually 
of wholesale and fac tory stocks 


holt 


hortage 


example ia of piece goods of a standard 


to make the country banker understand that this demand 
for more money with which to do business is not due to a 
personal deficiency in the merchant instead of to a general 
commercial condition. 
“*It seems to me that the dry-goods merchant has it just 
a little harder than anybody else in trade. That may be 
because I'm in dry goods. It is a fabric business at bottom, 
the changes in fabrics have followed so fast that 


the whole movement ought to be called the Substitution 


and 


price on some things to keep up with the wholesak 
advance. 

“‘Here’s a pair of heavy machine-knit gloves, for exam- 
ple, which have always been standard at twenty-five cents, 
retail—and they yielded a fair margin at that price. This 
glove now costs me forty-four cents at wholesale. If I put 
the price on this article up to where it should be to bear 
its share of the burden of the store I'd hear a yell of protest 
from every customer who comes in to buy a pair. And he 















will go out with a notion that I am profiteering. Conse- 


quently I sell the glove at fifty cents—exac tly double the 


standard price of two years ago—and pocket a loss. 





“In the same way I am selling for $8 shoes that cost 
me $6.75 a pair, wholesale. Any person who has the slight- 
est idea of the present-day wartime cost of doing business 
knows that these margins will not carry the merchant 
anywhere except to the bankruptcy court. 

“Do I blame the laborer for kicking on paying from 
$1.50 to $2.50 for an overall that he has always bought for 
fifty cents? I certainly do not. He has no blame coming to 
him when he kicks on paying $ 





50 for that garment. 
Probably in some communities wages have been multiplied 
by three and four; but not here, and not in most country 
towns.” 

Between the lines of these two statements may be read 
tailers are 
making more money in this year of war 1918 than in any 


preceding year of their history, and at the same time are 








a most interesting revelation. Thousands of 


retailing many of their goods at lower than these same 
articles can be bought in the wholesale market. They are 


reaping an investment profit rather than a merchandising 





profit. Their situation is somewhat parallel to that of the 
farmer who makes only a meager living, perhaps, from the 
operation of his farm, but is accumulating a solid fortune 
through the rise in value of his farm land. 





If any farmer has been called a profiteer for taking the 
increase in his property value produced by fundamental 
economic forces, I have never heard of it. It se« to me 
that the merchant ho has consistently shared tl pro] 


erty advance with his customers has a fairly good 
to the charge of profiteering 
Then there is the future and the world’s return to 


peace! Any merchant who overlooks the simple and obvi- 


ous fact that every hill has two sides is heading for a jolt 
True, the traveler sometimes strikes a table-land so vast 
that it seems to be a hill without a drop sid These one 
sided hills have perhaps been more common in busing 


particularly in America—than they are 





Nature; but 


at best they are rare enough to be regarded a ovelti 
The law of averages doesn't encourage us to expect their 
recurrence at frequent intervals 

he chances seem to be at least fair that there is going 


to be a peak and also a drop to this price hill which we 
have been climbing so fast that merchants have almost 


despaired of marking up their wares to keep pace with the 


) 
ascent The present diversion to which the farsighted 
merchant is devoting much thought is the reverse of the 
automobile driver's desire: instead of an ambition to take 


the hill on high he is preparing to take the drop on low, 
and thereby make the jolt as light as possible. The scar- 


ity of many lines of merchandise is giving considerable 


Disappearing Canines 
VW, TOO, i he pre ire of demand on the “‘dear, dead 
W stocks of other day The war demand has applied the 
acuum cleaner to many country-store stocks that have 
gathered dust on forgotten shelves for many a season. 


taileryin alme 


Sharp re t every county have been doing a 
little foraging in the more remote sections of their territory 
for these stocks in the backwaters of rural trade. In fact, 
hunting the dead stock is a decidedly popular pastime 


among the retail merchants who are tired of hearing the 





traveling salesman sa That good old standard stuff is 


out of the market. You couldn’t scare up a piece at any 





price “i 
They equally weary of receiving a notice from the 
wholesale house reading: ‘‘Your allowance will be one- 


fifth of the amount of your orde1 Storerooms and top 


helves, the contents of which have remained undisturbed 


by the hands of owners who regard invoicing as useless 


waste of energy, have been explored and emptied by 


Visiting mercna 


of trailing dead stocks. 





who have taken up the profitable sport 


Shrewd traveling men who go into the remote country 
districts where the general store is as much a social center 
as a commercial enterprise have become skilled spotters 
for these caches of goods that were bought at prices which 
now seem absurd, and which perhaps are also of a quali 
that makes them novelties to-day. This applies especially 
to fabries and apparel of almost every kind—notions, 
hosiery, shoes, leather goods, drugs and drug-store supplies 
ind certain lines of hardware. 

Sniping old stock is certainly in its open season; and 
it is a sport that may be described as the spice of competi- 





tion. The grocer-hardware merchant of a small town 
chuckled gayly as he said 

“A long time back my customers out in the country kept 
asking me for canvas gloves until I got tired of refusing; 
so I bought a bale of them. There was a mighty good 
margin in ‘em at two pair for a quarter. Well, when the 
war came and the price on this stuff climbed I just failed to 
mark my work gloves up— wanted to have as many things 
round that were selling at old prices as I could, so as to 
take the curse off the stuff that had to go up. I couldn’t go 
into the market to-day and buy canvas gloves with the 
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workmanship and material in them that these have 
They're not made any more 

“One of my competitors was just in trying to buy those 
gloves from me. First, he offered the retail price, and then 
put a premium on top of that. ‘Said his customers were 
talking about the gloves and their price, and that it was 
making trouble for him! I figured that if it was making 
trouble for him it was sure making trade for me, and was 
o | told 
him I'd let my customers have the rest of ‘em at the. 
present price. 


about the best kind of advertising I could get; 





Jow this competitor is as square as they 
make ’em and he'll probably drop the matter where it i 
but some slick ones would send a lot of stool pi 
gather in the gloves for him. 

“T have a dozen other things in stock that I am us 





the same way as trade builders! I was lucky eno 





have a good stock of things left over at the old low price 
and I’m selling them at less than they can be bought at 


wholesale to-day Nearly all of them are low-priced 
necessities—the things that are sold every day 
and farmers. These are the things on which to make a 
price showing that will pull trade and make friends for the 
days when the prices are not going up,” 

There is not a town in the country where this phase of 


competition is not played with all the skill the merchant 


can command. Those who hold the best hands are the 
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men at tne 


extreme the alert, aggressive and finan- 
cially strong merchant who saw the shortage coming 
bought heavily d the 


{f with 


before the big price jump came, a 





sleepy backwater storekeeper who found hims¢ 
high-priced merchandise on his hands simply because he 
had consistently overbought and undersold 


To get ; 





inother angle of country-town storekeeping | 
strayed into the meat market and asked in what way the 
great war had most changed the market man trade 
Pointing to a back counter heaped with small packages, he 
remarked: 

‘It has made a shrinkage in the size of packages that 
certainly lightens the load of the delivery cart On an 
average, our packages are about half as big as they used 
to be—and there are not so many of them, by at least a 


third, as there used to be. Judging from our own experi 


ence, the civilian population of th ountry not eating 
more than half the meat for each person that it consumed 
before we went into the war Price is one reason and 


propaganda is another 

“You've got to hand it to both Mr. Hoover and the 
housewives of this country. When Mr. Hoover has asked 
for meatless days, porkless days, lamble days, or any 


other kinds of sact fice, th women have re p ided with 
hardly an exception, so far as my customer ire con 
cerned and probably they are no mors patrioti than the 
wore of il otner community he re l ha been that 
a great many families have changed their meat-eating habit 


to a radical extent, 

“‘T used to believe that so long as man carried those two 
canine teeth he would be a safe bet for the butcher and a 
re latively poor risk for the vegetarial But if this war 


were to keep up a few years longer | should begin to leok 





for signs of the ippearance of the canine teeth from the 


jaws of man. Mr. Hoover has certainly hit the meat 
market one awful wallop, and it's going to take the retail 
meat trade some time after peace comes to recover from 
the blow. 

“Though we are doing as much or more business in 
dollars as we did before the war, our volume in pounds has 
as I have said, shrunk almost beyond recognition. Take 
the well-known and popular pork chop as an illustration of 
where the meat-market man gets off in this seesaw between 
dollars and pounds. When pork chops were fifteen cents a 
pound, for example, our margin of profit was three cents a 
pound. In other words, when we had sold one dollar and 
five cents’ worth of chops our profit was twenty-one cent 
To-day chops ire forty cents, and a sale of two pounds and 


a half rings the cash register at the dollar mark 


Close Buyers and Exact Weights 


By ee MAKE the same margin on the dollar of trade we 


lid have to slap on a profit of nine cent a pound, 


less a small fraction Do we do that? Wedo not! We 
haven't the nerve. Six cents a pound is practically the lim 
of what the traffic will stand— and that means a gros prot 


of tifteen cents on the dollar That margin 1 n’ going t« 


go far toward paying the overhead expenses in these days, 
as any merchant in any line can tell you. As a matter of 
‘ t ‘ 


fact, 1t will go just about halfwa 
All grocers and market men admit that the shopping 
habit of the average housewife have been revolution- 


ized by the market basket, which has come to be consid 











ered both a nbol of patriotism and an emblem of social 
correctne The keeper of a village meat market give 
the new custom of buying over the counter credit for 
hrinking the ze ol t package is well as diminishing 
their nu ! As a rule, meats are now bought with 
double the discrimination that Wi used before Mr 
Hoover's name became a household word in America 
“Once,” he de f the big part of my trade ver 
the telephone and the whole tra tion wa ither wide 
open, with the seller acting as umpire » qua juan 
tity and sometimes price. Ir st or a boiling piece, for 
example, ne rht pr yre ed 1 the customer ould 
easily be exceeded by a pound or three pounds, according 
to the custome nad the ze ol tl family for hich tt 
meat was bought. To-day cutting to order is down to a 
fine art, and there are many of our customers who will 
not stand for an ounce more than the weight they name 
Crowding the customer on the score of weight " 
once the market man’s main reliance as a means of increa 
ing sales; now it is about the shortest cut he can take t 
getting in wrong with his trade What has brought t} 
about? Buying meat ver the counter, b personal exam 
ination, instead of by telephone. Thi } 
turned the trich A bsentes« shopping i admirable n act 
of faith but the records show that it spreads 1 
disintegration in two direction t tempts the dealer t 
overreach and lulls the customer into a state of 


indifference to her own interes 
When Mr. Hoover hung the marketing bas! the 
arm of the housewife who had before belonged 
telephone shoppers’ brigade, and made it a n 
ocial and patriotic duty for her to buy her mea 
j 


the slab and the block, and her groceries over the ‘ 


Continued on Page 73 








| ‘ Dau yrs 
i] é ng sense 
eupl {ft lastidl 
f¢ pe i them 
him Daf affy Bligt 
| e grateiu he sensi 
e ear metinne for t » OF 
ree ee) f t ne vould 
e called Baby Blig! hen Daff 
1 reassert its euphoni ipe- 
rhe name Ba A i tribute 
I face | ‘ It 
isa ia t juare bat t 
face of il it ! ence the 
face of a wml sedate ba vho 
‘ ‘ It had not, however, 
he ba | mplex ! t 
in una r" prow! H 
ire W ta id and tl t 
for } eu but | ever pre 
imed ' t ‘ er iw 
Dally lea; f in. His gait 
i i venti« Hn 
Apparent ‘ id taken to 
tthat fir eT I i and 
ft “ far in a Ap 
ilso,. his mind to hit l 
ion Vi No her | n 
} hool ked ttle l 
ence hid eeom to ‘ 
il mental de Ihe ! 
} lid ue from | | ( i 
| nent as most et there was no 
ipt ok of the dreamer in his mild 
Dbiue eye For the most part, a quiet 


om them 


Io the masterpiece ot antiquity, 
hether in poetry or prose, his brain 
8 imperviou Those masterpieces 
ere the chief feature of the education 





ed out at Middleham College, one 
he amaller pul hool During 
those precious hour th the great 
er tanec t dy ce and Rome 
r ! ma in efforth ease, made appear 
ma 1 so } his expre ion Was vacuou hi 
ittempts, made under pre ure, to construe immortal 
ere itile herefore, his form masters thought 
f him Ihe | have forgiven him this failure 
1 he none at cr et, or even at football But there wa 
ence al t those games repugnant to his gentle 
pirit, and he shirked them, sometimes with successful 
j nore ofte without excuse 
i master t t enthusiasts to a man, thought yet 
e poor! f hin rhe fact that his French was rather 
etter than that { the bo three form above him, 
hecenuse he had had a French nurse and a French governe 
is a child, fad {| father, and the fact that his arit} 
‘ rew <d, were not to their minds any com 
ensation for | failure in cricket and the classic 
Rut Daffy was not a slacker: he was a gentle spirit 
erse to olent exer 4 \ », he Wi one of those rarer 
ntle spirit vt ire resolved to lead their own live n 
wh wav and who bring a cor iderable tenacity to 
( mpa g of that end 
HH hoolfellow bore with him. They never, though 
lid not kno t ‘ hat he was one of themselve 
he sisters of } hoolfellows liked him: and he showed 
f likir then When he was but fifteen he was a 
‘ rm \e it the lawn-tennis parties, which were the 
f summe gatherings of the town. 
Chen the w came upon Daffy at the we of seventeen 
! wily transformed } world. Middleham College at 
‘ irted an Officers’ Training Corp Daffy was one 
{ t} first to jou lle was luced to take the tep by 
t massacre n Bel m They grated on } gentle 
t Indeed, he surprised and rather shocked his school- 
f ws by an outburst of furious stammering indignation 
er the murders at Dinant 
Ferrars, the captain of the football team, felt bound to 
y it ove iving: “I've always known that there was 
mething queer about Daffy And the rest of them 
en ed that they, too, had known it 
Daffy ed the . F.4 but he was gentle with 
ile learned his ¢ and attended the parades with 
i lu but he remained a private. He made no effort 
come ectior mmander, much less to rise to higher 
i even more lab rank. Captain Carstairs, the 





master who ran the corps, pre 





erred more energetic enthu- 


t that 


Datly wa 





and ot the best mark 





men in the corp 
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ILLUSTRATED B 


Late in 1914 Mr. Bligh, returning at nine 
o'clock one evening, was surprised to find Daffy 
at home, and even more surprised to find him 
with a German grammar. An injudicious parent, 
instead of displaying satisfaction at finding 
task 
he said in a captious tone that the war would 
be over long before Daffy knew German. 
Daffy seemed unimpressed by the prophecy. 
Indeed, he made very good progress in 
the learning of 


German 


his son engaged on so praiseworthy a 


German, a useful colloquial 
To scholarship he did not aspire. 
He acquired but much 

ll jeweler and watchmaker, 


some at school, 
more from a sma 
above whose shop the pre-war name of H. 
Bloch had been replaced, in larger and bolder 
letters, by Henry Block. There had 
some talk of interning Block; but, being of 
a sheeplike aspect and as he had 
Middleham for thirty years, he was generally 
regarded as harmless to the 
fact that Heinrich Bloch’s colloquial Ge 


been 
been in 


Daffy was alive 
rman 


“TIT Don't Want You to Taik to Anyone About Me, 
Daffy —Tell Them Anything About Me, I Mean: 
That My Father Was a German" 


was out of date; but his daughter Hilda had returned in 
June from a two-year stay in Berlin and Daffy conversed 
chiefly with her. 

She was an uncommonly pretty girl of twenty-two, of a 
warm coloring and a vivacity rare indeed among German 
girls; and Daffy found her a stimulating teacher. Indeed, 
he fell in love with her. The result was that at the end of 
three months he was talking German to her with consid- 
erable fluency and a creditable accent. He could also read, 
slowly, simple German tales 

Hilda enjoyed Daffy’s warm admiration of her, though 
she made light of it, for no one came a-courting her, pretty 
Stories of the treatment of wounded Middle- 
ham men had come to the town and the feeling against her 
country was growing more bitter. Moreover, she and her 
father were glad of the tuition fees Daffy paid, for business 
was falling off. 

In May she went to live in London and Daffy was dis- 

But he could talk German; also, he could 
write that language to Hilda in it for nearly 


as she was. 


consolate. 


He wrote 
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eight weeks; but, in truth, he had become reconciled to his 
loss at the end of five weeks. A Miss Marion Hazleden 
had dimmed somewhat the impression Hilda had made on 
his faithful boyish heart. 

He did not apply for a commission till the spring of the 
next year, when he was nearly nineteen. He had decided 
that the strenuous open-air life of an Officers’ Cadet Corps 
should be lived in the summer. Even so, he was not the 
most strenuous member of the corps; but the life and 
training did him a world of good. It put plenty of stiffen- 
ing into both his physical and moral backbone. Also, he 
added some military German to his colloquial German, 
became almost a trick shot with the automatic pistol, and 
acquired a useful working knowledge of the game of auc- 
tion. In the autumn he received his commission. 

The depot of his regiment, the Fourth Midlanders, was 
on the outskirts of Milldown, one of the chief manufac- 
turing towns in the Midlands and now a town of munition 
factories. He found regimental life restful after the life 
of the cadet corps, though there was plenty of work to be 
done, for they were turning raw rustic material into the 
finished military product against time. 

Daffy proved himself a useful manufacturer. His 
imperturbable and almost languorous calm proved most 
valuable in handling a well-meaning but wholly awkward 
squad. He never rattled it and it never rattled him. The 
old sergeants, torn from their repose to instruct and train, 
approved his methods. They said he had an old head on 
young shoulders. Oddly enough he was a bit of a martinet; 
but his men liked him. That much 
platoon captain, Christopher Helmsley, they hated. He 
was not only a martinet but a bully. 

The younger of his brother officers neither liked nor dis- 
liked Daffy. 


not quite one of themselves. 


keener soldier, the 


Like his schoolfellows they felt that he was 
He was on friendlier terms 
with the older men and most of all with Lestrange, the 
adjutant. A pukka officer, he had left the army four years 
before the war, but had emerged from his retirement at the 
beginning of 1915 to do excellent work at the Front and at 
the depot. He was a long, lean, dark, lantern-jawed man 
of the world, with a passion for cards; and he had been 
amused and attracted by Daffy’s judicious game at bil- 
liards, which he appreciated before he had seen him play 
half a dozen times. Since both of them spent much of 
their the Milldown Club, Lestrange had op- 
portunities of cultivating him; and he took ther 
What he liked about Daffy was that he left the young 
and foolish alone—as much as they would let him—and 
devoted himself to the old and knowing. 

He soon found that to cultivate 
Daffy. He amused him. He never knew whether Daffy 
would display the supreme ingenuousness of youth or 
the world-worn astuteness of an aged man about town 
Also, he observed that Daffy’s mild blue eyes saw a 
great deal more than the more obviously piercing eyes 
of the people with whom they consorted. In fact, it 

He took him to two or three of 


leisure at 


he had done well 


missed next to nothing 
the houses of the leading men of the town and was not 
surprised to find that the women liked him. Once started, 
Daffy was invited to many more houses. 

Another bond that united the pair was their dislike of 
Helmsley. It was not only that he was of the bluff, vigor- 
ous, assertive type, between which and the gentle Daffys 
and Lestranges there is a natural antipathy, but it 
thanks to Helmsley that the nickname Daffy had replaced 
Bligh at Milldown. He had somehow learned Daffy’s Mid- 
dleham name and spread the information. Daffy did not 
mind this much, but he thought Bligh better suited to his 
rank. 

Also, Helmsley was always so very much his superior 
He was curt with him, patron- 
Daffy decided that he 
had a down on him; and he could not think of any reason 


for it. 


was 


officer in and out of season. 
izing, and frequently overbearing. 


Helmsley’s attitude to Lestrange was even yet more odd 
He treated him half-veiled contergptuousness 
difficult to resent, but galling. Daffy observed it and 
wondered what the reason for it could be. He learned that 
Helmsley talked about them behind their backs as wasters. 
He could not see it; Lestrange and he were doing their 
work as well as anyone in the battalion. 

With the rest of the mess Helmsley was very popular. 
His laugh alone would have insured that. It was ready, 
ever ready indeed, sometimes to the point of unseason- 
he rarely spoke without a laugh when off the 
parade ground, It was a jovial laugh, and it was loud. He 
had a broad, an uncommonly broad humor. He was 
always ready for a drink, did more than his share of stand- 
ing drinks, and could carry a great deal of liquor without 
turning a hair. Moreover, he was the crack quarterback 
of the football team, and his keenness about his work made 
him a great favorite of the C. O. 


with a 


ableness; 
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" Daffy, following the line of least resistance, saw as little He thought about it, still with annoyance, during his “Over? It's only just begun!” said Lestrange with a 
\ as he could of Helmsley when he was not on duty; but on intervals of leisure during the day, and decided that the sudden heaviness 
> the parade ground he saw far too much of him. One thing next time he went to London on leave he would make “Can I help at all?” said Daffy 
HY ' that pr him greatly was that Helmsley would often a point of seeing Hilda and telling her the kind of man “No,” said Lestrange sharply 
) take over a squad on which he had been working and, bya Helmsley was. He felt that he could do no less. The **T should like to,” said Daffy simply 
} couple of hours’ nagging and bullying, throw it back three ingenuousness which sometimes amused and even startled “It’s very good of you," said Lestrange coldly 
i " or four days in its work. Like all those who do not love’ Lestrange ran that way. But the matter was driven from Daffy took the snub with equanimity. He had made } 
; work for work’s sake, Daffy hated to have any work he his mind by more worrying events. effort 
\ had done undone. First, the platoon was going wrong The more of a They walked on in silence; but at the door of h 
$, It seemed to him that Helmsley had no understanding whole it became, the worse it grew; and that was wholly quarters Lestrange said: 
J of the men. contrary to the natural course of things. The men were “Come along in and have a drink. There was no reason 
: i It was so plainly an axiom with him that arg were sullen, even fractious. They no longer put their backs into why I should bite your nose off, youngster.” 
| : either dolts or shirkers, when, as a matter of fact, Daffy their work. They shirked and slacked. Con Murphy, Daffy went in and mixed himself a mild whisky an 


knew the great bulk of them were keen to do the ir best. a hot-headed, volatile Irishman, one of Daffy’s favorites soda; Lestrange mixed himself a stiff one. They drank 


































\ He was pleased indeed when one day Lestrange, among the men he had handled, got into most serious “Tf it was money, now " said Daffy ue ntly, witha 
| who had come up unperceived behind him, listened to trouble for calling Helmsley “‘A blasted Prussian slave  far-away look in his mild blue eye “T haven't had to 
ns Helmsley bullying a squad for three minutes, and then, driver!’’ to his face, though not on parade. Daffy was touch my pay since I came here; in fact, I've put by q 
HY) taking him aside, gave him a thorough di: down quite sure that Helmsley’s nagging and bullying were a lot.” 
ibout it. Daffy thought Helmsley took it . cring- the cause of the rot in the platoon; but Lestr re, who “Well, I'm damned!” iid Lestrat ye, and his eye 
| ng rather. After all, he had only been acting up to his agreed with him, could not convince the C, O. that this blazed. Then he laughed, frowning. Then he said: “I've 
belief Was SO. noticed that you’re a persistent young beggar; and, after 
{ Later Lestrange told him he had talked to the C. O. Then the mess went wrong. It had always been an all, why shouldn’t you know? We're in disgrace here 
f about it, and that the C. O. had rather pooh-poohed the uncommonly cheerful mess, thanks chiefly to Helmsley’s There's been a leakage of information— information about 
{ matter, ascribing Helmsley’s method to exes ve keen-  joviality and perpetual laugh. Now it seemed to Daffy drafts and anything else that was going. Thev got hold ci 
. J ness that a cloud had fallen on it—not on the subalterns, but the letter it was going abroad in—-from some spy higher 
‘I told him it was the ki that gets a man on the senior officers. They looked worried and gloomy. up. But they brought the leakage d n to this depot and 
’ hot in the back the first t his platoon into Even Helmsley was quieter. to an officer at this depot; and they haven't made an) 
’ action. I’ve been there! There are hot heads in that pla Daffy would have been less troubled by that cloud had mistake, either.” 
| toon, and they won’t stick it But the C. O. didn’t unde t not been for Lestrange. Lestrange was manifestly under “By Jove! That’s pretty rotten! iid Daf 
tand,’’said Lestrange the water. His long, lean, dark face was at no time a guide “I should say,so,”’ said Lestrange 
i ' “It’s a very rod to his emotions and it was not a guide to them now. But Daffy took another draft of | whisky and da 
\ platoor sir sid I affy observed that he who had been the most abstemious Then he said: 
Daffy inding up f man in the mess was drinking as much as Helmsley, or “Yes; it is rotten, But is it as bad as all that that i 
\ t even more. What was more Signilticant, his bridge, which puts you quite off game at bridge air 
k at it ha he ’ was excellent, was going to pieces, “Yes; it is as bad as that You see, I'm the officer 
brightest buttons ar y was annoyed that this should be so. It worried suspec ted,”’ said Lestr: e dryly > 
the long t pur m. But he did not see what he could do. Lestrange was “You, sir? But th: diotic!”” erie Daff astounded 
t mer t of any not only an older man but his superior officer. Moreover, Lestrange said nothing; he frowned into his drink 
i oon we have had ; he was not the type of man who is ready with his confi- nal -y it’s absurd!” cried Daffy 
it the depot aid é : dences or ready to be he lped. Daffy shrank from inter- “Not so absurd,” said Lestrange qui tly 
i Lestrange dryly. £ ij be vening. But he liked Lestrange; he was even rather fond * But it is!” 1 Daffy stubbornly 
Daffy was worrie 7 ¢ of him. It grew plain to him that it had to be done. “No,” said ‘ye trange; “there's a little business behind 
4 few days later he : ? ; A few nights later he made his effort. They were walk-_ it that gives it what you might call color."” He hesitated 
} was some what an- : ¥ ing back to their quarters after an evening's bridge at the then went on: ‘‘When I sent in my papers, nearly sever 
' pont prays Ny a eal o, I sent them in by request. Theré 
} | that was no business t was trouble about some gambling The play 
| of his His second was on the square, of course; but I did hate 
\ brother, William. a the fellow, and I gave him all he asked for 
; lieutenant in a Me- A chiefly at picquet In the end his father had 
. S char il Transport * to square up for him. He was a man of a good 
Cor; at nome n deal of influence financial a ell as politi il 
leave rode over ona He had to be } imored; and | had to go 
motorcycle from Mid- “Ye of course 
dleham to pay him a you would,” said Daffy 
They lunched soberly. 
at the mess. Helmsley ‘Cynic! snapped 
vas In great feather, Lestrange, and barked 
as usual the bluff and a short harsh laugh 


‘Well, that’s why I'm 


noisy soul of the party 


As they strolled ispected now; the old 
down to the club after hing 1 come ip 
lunch his brother said wainst me. But what 
with a profound a beats me is how it came 

**Tt’s a small world ip! 

Only a fortnight ago I “Only half a dozen 
saw that fellow Helms- f kn about it 
ley in Chiswick Higl three of them are dead 
; street witn tr pret in Flander ind the 
tt] ] | { t} re not 
J @ girl you learne ‘ ree are if ) 
German from, the proud of it that they'd 
q daughter of old Bloch, t about it 
the watchmaker ] Perhaps the War 
} ; houldn’t have noticed Oo ‘ oked it up,” said 
, m if it hadn't been for Dafl 
V day I lunch at ( ime me 


“Yes: it’s a small world,” said Daffy, 








ith none of the annoyance the news cau ed him in of that kind doesn’t go on 
} his tone. It never occurred to him that his brother RS 
i ould be making a mistake; for, though William wa No: it wouldr sid 
q ow in the uptake, he was uncommonly sure. Besides, Dafl houghtful 
Helmsley had been away on leave a fortnight before. But the queerest thing 
“They seemed to be on uncommonly good terms with house Kiblethwaite of a that I’ve got it 
f each other,” said this brother. Lestrange had begun by play- tomy head that the C.O 
Daffy was yet more annoyed. But he had geet tobe ing very badly, recovered him- got it from Helmsle 
{ annoyed. At the moment the image of Mi nne Kible- self, played a fine game, and with trimmings, you know 
thwaite, the daughter of one of Milldown’ most prosper- had come out a winner. the fact that I pla y} 
ous shell manufacturers, a lady only four years older than Daffy thought it a good time @ do here—and tha 
himself, filled his heart to the natural exclusion of the to make his friendly effort. am hard up. I’m? 
images of all others. But he was distinctly ant ed that “You seemed to get back Ah, tha ild be 
; § Hilda should be on such friendly terms h the detested your old form at the end, he behaved t , ' 
} Helmsley. sir,”” he said. ‘‘What’s been tha f he ew about 
) He told himself that the reason for his annoyance was’ putting you off your game so iid Daff 
his strong feeling that Helmsley was not at all the kind of | badly? oe) — %& blue eyes | ‘ ; 
man to be the friend of such a pretty girl as Hilda. Helms- ‘Trouble —trouble, my . — udden enlightenment 
ley was given to talking about women. young friend,” said Lestrange 8 ‘ ? POL V6 ‘You sa too, did 
Moreover, this friendship explained Helmsley’s knowl- _ lightly vou?” snapped Lestrange 
i edge of his Middleham name, ar d Daffy esented ! “Well, I'm glad it’s over, Out of a Doorway Came Count Boris Heimstey Sudistaf, You don't 1 much 
having learned it from Hilda aid Daffy With His Revolver Pointing at Daffy's Face oung feller me lad! 








‘Yes; he must have known,” said Daffy with convic- 
ym: and there was a note of satisfaction in his voice as 
f one who had cleared up a knotty point 

But — hang it all!— how could he have known? A man 
ho comes from nobody knows where, and knows nobody 


heard of!” cried Lestrange 
Daffy 


il me ever 


He knew,” aid 


They stood silent, frowning 
We there it I shall have to go again,” said 
Lestrange in a rather hopeless tone Then he added 


bitter ‘And I don’t want to go. Before, I didn’t mind 
going much. I was young. But now I know that soldier- 
ng is my game. I can play it; and I want to.” 

Perhap u're wrong, sir Perhaps it’s only fancy 
nd they don’t suspect you at all,”’ said Daffy in a com- 
forting tone 

Rats! A man kno when he uspected, all right,” 


dropped into an easy-chair heavily 


“oy, | 


iked at 


tore 


ched. He lk 


hall have to go.” 
him, frowning seri- 


nd more deep! 
It vays a point to know where you are, sir,”” he 
d 
Lestrange ked up at him and smiled He did not 
( ! tris 
Well, it lone me good to tell you, old chap. There's 
methir olid about you— devilishly solid. But off you 
go to bed. There's a hard day before us to-morrow,” said 
La frange 
Daffy bade him good night and went. It was a cold 
night, but he walked very slowly to his quarters. His 
edroon ry id, but he at on the edge of his bed, 
nking tor a long time 
Lhe next da he avoided Lea trange, or Lestrange 
far ed he did ind he was hurt But he told himself he 
had known that Daffy had a keen eye to the main chance, 
ind he ought to have expe ted it fut he was hurt 
Two afternoo iter he found Daffy playing billiards 
it’ the lub and ver oon perceived that he was off his 
yame. He was beaten in quite a ridiculous fashion for him 
When it was over he came and sat down beside Lestrange 
Lestrange wa irprised 
You're right off your game,” he said, with no warmth 
n his tone 
oi iid 1) my mind wasn’t on i not all of 
All you i ha be on a game if you want to win.’ 
It mu he love iid Lestrange ircastically 
N t doesn't get at me like that ever,” said Dafl 


t “But I've 


th quiet neer got an idea 
“Very trying! What about? aid Lestrange 
“What you weretalking about. I want uutober 
ilter me night t aller me 
‘You're ry te 
‘Ny t maynt me 
loesn't ! 1 Dafl 
Ile rose and wer 
he re Late ! 
he read oms t 
in evening pal 
range fe 1 him 
1 the ee] 
ing the wl ‘ 
the pst 4 have 
had a bad night 
He did t hope 
much f on i 
Dall) lea: bu 
he did | pe 
Thing were 
bad! trained 
At dinner | : 
uld 1 help } 
tching Datl 
Daffy addressed 





Ww inu in 
N ipplication 
Also, he took as great a part in the talk as he 
ially took If anyone asked him a question 
he answered it After dinner they trooped into the ante 
r d, as usual, stood chatting before they settled 
lown to bridge or went off on duty, ortothe club. Lestrange 


dropped into an easy-chair and waited 
duty that 
tothe C.O 


He stood by the 
Daffy stood on their left, appar 


evening 


ntly ening to the talk of a group of subalterns; but his 


eves were on Helmsley 

Helmsley finished | talk with a story, a broadly 
humorous story, and walked to the door, laughing. As he 
opened it his laugh ended, as it often did, on a sheerly 


icaut note; and then there was silence 


“Helmsley! 
voice, he | 


aid Daffy 
order in German 
ked his 


olly expressionless mask, 


harply ; and then, in a rasping 


arked an 
Helmsley wung round clic heels together, 
saluted oddly, his face set in a wi 


nd grunted 


THE 





There was silence for a breath; then Lestrange rose 
quickly and cried fiercely: 

“You damned Hun!” 

Helmsley’s mouth opened, the mask 
crumpled into a quite ridiculous surprise. Then he jumped 
through the doorway and banged the door behind him; 
and the key grated in the lock. 

They did not wait to open it. Half a dozen of them were 
But a man 
with death at his heels can go a long way in ten seconds; 
and Helmsley had gone it. The arrangements for his 
He was last seen in Winter Street, a 
There he disappeared. That they 


expressionless 


out of the window in less than ten seconds. 


escape were good 
slum near the station 
learned the next day 

Twenty minutes later, after a fruitless hunt, they were 
back in the anteroom; and the C. O. was urgent with 
them on the impropriety of saying a word to anyone 
outside about this unfortunate occurrence 

The hum of assent died down; and then the major said: 

‘“*But how on earth did you find out, Daffy?”’ 

“Oh, well,” said Daffy slowly, ‘he laughed like a Hun 
watchmaker I once knew—all the time; not a real laugh, 
you know. Huns do, I fancy. Besides, he knew more than 
anyone but a Hun could have known.” 

‘M-m! I never noticed that he was particularly well 
informed,” said the C. O. doubtfully 


u 

] AF FY sat at a table in front of the café of the Golden 
Crown, sipping an iced sirup. It is the chief café of 
the main street of a neutral city that has grown polyglot. 
Indeed, in the matter of the diversity of tongues it could 

give cards and spades to old Babel 
The summer sun was shining; and it seemed to him as 
animated a scene and as complete a collection of rascals as 
the human eye could wish to linger upon. Every other 
man and spy, and the looked like 
rogues. With his large, long, broad, innocent face and 
mild blue eyes of a good baby, Daffy looked like a lamb 


woman was a rest 


fallen among wolves 
He finished his sirup and ordered another. It isa painful 
man of an English 


but there is no getting 


admission to make about a 
secret 
away from the fact that Daffy had a sweet tooth 
Hie paid for the sirup before the waiter could es- 
and lit a cigarette. He looked as if his chief 


twenty, 


officer on service too; 


cape 







He Never Knew Whether Daffy Would Display the 
Supreme Iangenuoutness of Youth or the Wortd:-Worn 
Astuteness of an Aged Man About Town 
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business in life was to sit sipping sirups and smoking ciga- 
rettes. It was. He had been brought from the depot of the 
Fourth Midland Regiment, at Milldown, to spot a man. 


The English Secret Service had reason—half a sentence 
in the letter of a spy—to believe that that man was in this 
neutral city; but it did not know him by sight. The mess 
of the Milldown depot did. And as a junior subaltern 
Daffy could be spared, without any violent disarrangement 
of the de pot’s work, to do the spotting. 

Daffy had adopted this placid and pleasant method of 
compassing this end after no little thought. He was a slow 
thinker, but sure. He had come to the conclusion that, 
instead of hunting laboriously through the polyglot throng 
for the German gentleman he had known as Captain 
Christopher Helmsley, it would be better to let the polyglot 
throng present itself to him in ordered, or rather dis- 
ordered, procession until such time as Captain Helmsley 
should appear in it. Sooner or later everyone in the city 
passed the three cafés before which he sipped SIrups and 
Many people passed them a 
times a day had been instructed 
without being spotted —if he could. 

This was not easy, for he was six-feet-one in his stockings 
and broad and thick in proportion. If he walked about, it 
was any odds that he would be spotted as well as spot 
As it was he sat at the tables farthest from the curb and 
nearest the walls of the cafés he frequented, so that he was 


smoked cigarettes. score of 


Jesides, he to spot 


as little conspicuous as might be. 

The morning passed pleasantly, as the last three morn- 
ings had passed; but, like them, it did not bring success 
From noon till one o’clock he was keenly on the alert all 
the while, for at that hour the spies and rogues rested from 
their activities and betook themselves to their déjeuner at 
the the restaurants or their hotels. Then the 
procession along the pavements thickest. Daffy 
watched it earnestly, leaning forward with an elbow on the 


cafés, 
was 
table, shading most of his large face with a large hand 
There was little his mild blue eyes missed 
At a quarter past one he went to the 

where he was It had been needful to provide an 
the neutral city 
a person as a junior subaltern, since the 

German spy bureau 


tritish Legation, 


staying 
excuse for the 
unimportant 


presence in of even so 


took such a lively 
interest in 
British and French 


visitor that it con- 


every 


trived to know 


© much more about 
them than even the 
local police, med- 
dlesome as they 


He had been 
the 


were 
promoted to 
dignity of nephew 
of the 
. wife, a daughter of 
SirArchibald Bligh, 
spending his leave 


minister's 


on a visit to her 
He was not related 
to her; he belonged 
to humbler Blighs 

He was late; but 
he found his usual 
seat beside the 
daughter of the 
minister empty 
He was in her 


charge. She talked 
in French to him, 
because she id 


learned he wished 

to learn that 

tongue; and, since 
she was on the way to 
become the object of hi 
fourth grand passion, he 
was learning quickly 
She found the 
teaching him agreeable 
Women liked Daffy; 
there was an appealing 
solidity about him. 

He was back in the 
main street, at a retired 
table in front of the Cafe 
~ of the Princes, at a quar- 

ter past two, watching 

the column of spies and 
rogues march past from their déjeuner to their activities 
At half past three he slipped into a long and winding side 
street, sauntered down it through the outskirts of the town, 
and out into the country. At five he was sitting in front 
of the Grand Café, again on watch. He ate a great number 
of small rich cakes, in spite of the fact that they were not so 
sweet as he should have liked 


task of 






Continued on Page 82 
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More Precious 
By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


LUSTRATEDO Br 


vil 

HE day before Cecil Caldecott sailed on 

La Meuse a press dispatch from Butte, Mon 

tana, was printed by all the New York dailie 
that were in the habit of publishing news of interest 11 
» human beings. It was to the effect that all 
precedents on will-breaking had been busted sky-high by 
Robert Turner, of Indianapolis, nephew and sole heir of the 
late Timothy Burke, After 
prospecting for years, grub-staked by such men as the late 
Marcus Daly, Tom Carter, Gus Heinze and others, old 
Burke at last struck it rich in the Pink Eye Mine in Silver 


1 


a well-known local character 


Bow County. 

The sudden accession to great wealth had proved fatal 
to Tim Burke, as to so many other old prospectors. Not 
that he drank himself to death or blew out his brains 
after losing every cent in one night in a gambling hell 
No! He died of I ! The doctors were 


chet ks! 
agreed on that 


smelter 
The Pink Eye made daily shipments 
of very rich ore to the custom smelters, and the smelters 
mailed checks averaging about seventy-five thousand 
dollars a week. Afterthe fourth 
week, when it was clear that 
the old man’s income was sure 
to be about ten thousand dol- 
lars a day, he was seen 
in! 


jectedly 


haunts de 


Is usua 


Snowing the 
smeiter checks to ! 

cronies and making the 
ame peer h to all of 


then 


**I’m asking you a 


one good Christian of 

another toteli me wi 

n hell’s the use of 7 
ing when you get tl 

every damned Tue 

day? It don’t ever 


come on Saturda 


While I was 


hoping to 





trike it rich | had some- 

thing to lool forw ito 

For forty year I used to go ‘ 

to sleep wondering how I'd we S 
Good wlan Celok % Man $=: be 
that I get these blanke 4 


checks I ask you again wha 


have I got to look forward 
to except a funeral that I Caldecott Sat Up Straight. 
can't Set or hear? He 
hinges! A white ma as well be done with it!” 
He took to | ed and three da is dead. The 
doctor i1d that to ears of hardships had ed him; 
ho v him best blamed it on the fact that 
a single sustaining hope left in | ystem. He 
e estate to his favorite nephew, Robert Turner, 





olis, ON W n he had never laid eyes Mr 
Turner arrived in Butte yesterday, and on being informed 
instructed his 


nmediately 
Boughton, to advertise 


npbell & 
f } 


for more close related heirs, giving a is 


attorneys, 
reason gossip 
Mr. 


he had heard from old friends of his uncle, the late 


Burke having spent several winters among the Indians. 

‘If my uncle left any children they are entitled to a 
share of the estate There enough money to go round. 
I want to enjoy mine with an easy conscience,” said Mr, 


Turner 
The legal fraternity were unanimous ir 
Mr. Turner’s conduct 


chivalry 


li asserting that 
had never been equaled for quixotic 


ngrowing damfoolishne 





k newsp not only carried the item, 


ipers 


but four of them printed editorial paragraphs about it. 
On Saturday, the day Caldecott sailed, another dispatch 
from Butte American public that 
suits had been brought against the executors of the estate 
wner of the famous Pink Eye Mine, 


over the property to Robert 


announced to the great 


} 


of the late Tim Burke, « 


restraining them from turning 






Turner, the eccentric old prospector’s favorite nephew. The 
suits were brought by Moose That Grunts on the Run, 
tagle Afraid of the Dark, Wo yd pecker That Pecks at His 
Nose, Blackfoot Coyote That Limps, and Skunk That 


all members of the tribe of Indians among 
Burke had spent a the Lame-Cow 
The litigant full-blooded 
ned that Timothy Burke had married their 
Robert | 


Hunts by Night 
whom old winter at 
teservation who looked like 
clair 

mothers by Indian rites 
entertained the rival claimants at a sumptuous banquet 
the Miners Palace Hotel Mr. Turner that 
investigated and justice done. In the 
ten thousand dollars a day. 


Turner, the heir-at-law, 


aid the 





claims would be 
meantime his income wa 

The metropolitan 
ents in Butte to rus} 


es telegraphed their correspond- 


special stories about Turner and 








Witt GR 


ae: 


“Married? I Wouldn't be Here if I Were Married!" 


New York 


an interesting 


his inheritance. By ten A.M. everybody in 
knew that Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner was 
character irrespective of his interesting little income, and 
also that as soon as the litigation over the millionaire mine 
owner's estate was over young Mr. Turner would come to 
New York. By three P.M. some hundreds of plans to inter 


view Mr. Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner on his arrival had 


been matured, but not by the newspaper men. By wors¢ 
than newspaper men! Of both sexes, yes! 
On his arrival in Paris Mr. Caldecott learned that Ten 


Thousand-a-Day Turner had arrived in New York and 
had been duly interviewed by the reporters. Among the 
things he said that were deemed worth cabling over were 
that he did not propose to beat Coal-Oil Johnny He did 
not intend to throw away money on the Great White Way 
or on the Short Dark Path. He would pay for what he got 
He refused to serve as the text of 1,200,000 sermons on 


extravagance or to be held up as a fair target for anarch 





bombs. His gifts he would continue to make always to the 
poor and the needy and always anonymously 

A suddenly made mining millionaire who didn’t spend 
lavishly was impossible. Hence the two columns and 


damn the cable tolls! 
But of course Caldecott did not read in 
that on that very fifth after Turner's arrival i 


New York, the popular pre 


day, the 


ss agent of the Tabasco Theater 





had called at the office of every morning 1 alter! ! 
newspaper in New York, and had seen espe ‘ 
dramatic editors or their respective assistants. To ¢ 


in turn he had imparted the exclusive informatior 
Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner had I 
regularly to Miss My rtle Montgomery, as ar p 
the theater could te tify 
Western mine owner had expressed a desire to 
duced to her, and she had flatly refused 
***No!’” Bill said she said. “‘No! I do not care to mee 


men them imagine the Cal 


been sending 
di interestedly 
makes 


\W hose mone y 


anything they take a fancy to. I'd rather 
sill!” 
‘I considered it incredible enough to be new What 


never happens is always news when it does happen 


Seat it, Bill!’ they told him 





, Weeping, observing tha 


later he called with a letter 
EFE 


‘Thousand-a-Day 


















dropped lead pene il, had re 


ever going to see in me any 


tion, and honest to gracio 
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Everybody who had read the program instantly looked at 
he box where Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner in immaculate 
sat gazing fascinatedly at Miss Montgomery 
remarked a fat one of at least forty. 


evening dres 
a all fixed uf 


Wouldn't it make ou sick? aid a thin one of at 


At that very moment Robert Turner rose in his seat and 


eaning t urd the stage said loudly: ‘ Myrtle, will you 
g t t again for mé 

M Montgomery dropped her flowers in her fright and 

ff the stage len-Thousand-a-Day Turner there 


von seemed to realize what he had done and hastily left 





‘ An excited buzz arose h the performers on 
the we brave ried to ignore 

It dislocated the performance badly, but not a single 
newspaper carried a line about it the next morning. Bil 


ayvent, knowing his own innocence, 


lrothed at the moutl It did him no good He told the 
hat he didn’t believe they’d print his obituary if 
he died of anything ke prosaic than typhoid, and they 


jared him to try and see rhe “perfesh” of course sympa 


hized t Bj muet as tne disliked Myrtle, for 
he Khe the chance the girl was ostentatiously throwing 
awa ind they gossiped about it until the theatrical 
| te began to nder 
The trouble,” Bill a ired them, “is the old ery of 
it It make u eptical But you ought to reflect 
that M le does not need this kind of publicity. She 
ist doesn't like this Turner and she won't marry him 
And of course you wise guy just because she won't take 
! mone even on a nuptial platter 5 
What the heck kind of a dist that, Bill?” 
‘You ginks think it’ ours tru For years it never 
irred to met write the trutl ind I icceeded. When 
ething happer ind I ti ou off it’s a case of ‘Too 
raw, Bill. Chase yourself!’ 1 knew it would be that way 
1 was born a liar and I trust I'll die a liar. But thank 


God, 1 wasn't born a smart Aleck, so I don’t have to 
die a damned too 


All right, Willie We'll fall for it once. Trot out 


*Trot out hell! Wi I never spoke to him in my life 
Hie refused to see me at } hotel, and when I tackled 
him in the box | e} t 1 me he didn't wish to know 

ybody connected with this or ar ther theater, and 
hat if | didn’t leave the box he'd tl vy me out.’ 

Bill! ul b 

Phere you go again! hrieked Bill exasperatedly 

Forgive muh! Proceed, William 

Phere isn’t any processior | 
lon’t know him. Next to you wisen 
heimers that fellow the bane of m 


life I thought Myrtle had it fixed ip 


t her, fror i ife ad / 
nee 
“Bi ir mind ) nstituted 
that whatever it i ou said to he 
Irom @ Sale distance rcinch we 


—_— 


I'll tel ) it | ud 
No. no! | be it from one of 
trade t ise one ol our of 
na ny amiable veukne ‘ Well 2 
; 
vel rf ina a irner wwout 
Myrtle [4 


lurne I & 
frankne that tilled ispicion = 
that he loved M Montgomery 
ind } ad written pr ray ’ ma 
riage He had rece ed 1 reply what 
ever to his letter. He had been told by 


friends that she did not care to meet hin 


lie wished to marry her because he loved 


her, and he did not care to know any 
ing more about her than his eyes told him He didn’t 
even care if there was a mother-in-law in the offing. He 
is rather ang vhen one of the reporters asked for the 
oan of the weekly check from the smelter to publish it 
n facsimile, and he said, “It’s nobody's business what 
my income i | pay cash for all I get, and I get all I wist 


ugh, whether it’s one million 
The only truly rich man is the man who 

nough I have enoug! All | want is to marry 
Miss Montgomery, and I'll keep on trying till one or 
the other pa I've generally 


away from this world 





had my way. I don’t mean that | have bought my way 


ve won it fighting. If you fellows want todo mea favor 
ust print that I don’t want to meet anybody except 
M Montgomery that I give money only to those 


haritie vVhich | am pe nally interested, and that 





if I had a million dollars a month I wouldn’t have enough 
to give away as much as I'd like to. I ge 
I don’t know what to do.” 

They carried the interview 

Robert, alias Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner, in love with 
Miss Myrtle Montgomery, née Susan Malone, had become 
one of New York’s celebrities 


30 many letters 


vir 
ALDECOTT went about his business in Paris as though 
he were not aware that everything he did was known 
to the agents of the Treasury Department. He called on 
in precious stones; and of 


} 


several of the wholesale dealers 
those he felt sure would betray him to the customs men 
he asked for prices on goods that he did not wish anyone 
to know he was buying. He cabled several times a day 
to people in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago; 
and always they were suspicious messages. 

On the eve of sailing day he called on Jameson Smith, 
the lanky chief of the Treasury Department’s agents in 
Paris, and said to him pleasantly: ‘Smith, there are the 
copies of every cablegram I have sent. I know you have 
several of them, but I’ve brought you the full set. I’ve 
spent about four hundred francs sending messages that 
must have excited my good friend Anson Wheeler. But 
not one of them has been delivered, for the simple reason 
that all the addresses were fakes. 
So is everything I’ve told Heurtematte & Cie., Dreyfus & 
Poirier, Seligman & Braun, Maison Ch. Bauduy and the 
others 


So were the messages. 


I’ve never had the remotest intention of buying 
But it 
when your men were so anxious to earn 
to say nothing of the reward if they caught 
that of course I just had to stimulate 


anything from them, and much less of smuggling. 
seemed a pity, 


their salaries 


me W ith the goods on 























Ten+-Thousand-a-Day Turner Had Been Sending Fiowers 
Regularly to Miss Myrtie Montgomery, as Any Patron of 
the Theater Could Disinterestediy Testify 
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their hopes. I sail on La Meuse to-morrow. Be sure 
and cable the glad news to Wheeler. You look as if you 
didn’t believe me. That is a mistake. You fellows, whose 
business it is to prevent the evasion of the payment of 
duties, are, I find, quite unintelligently skeptical. A com- 
petent smuggler, like a competent anything else, does not 
have to lie—he tells the truth and transacts his business 
Good afternoon.” 

3ut half an hour later Caldecott went through a series 
of maneuvers intended to throw any detective off the 
trail; and calling at a small toy shop in the Rue Pierre 
Charron he gave a cablegram to be sent and a bank note 
to a young woman who thanked him profusely. The cable- 
gram was to his friend in Butte, and it read: 


Offered lots sixteen twenty-two twenty seven stones 
seven sizes wanted. Don’t fail to answer as agreed. 
C. SQUARE 


At Havre he sought the purser the moment he went 
aboard La Meuse and left with the polite commissaire a 
small package 

“Valuable?” 

“Very!” 

SAaT 

After which exclamation the commissaire, with a deter- 
mined shrug of the shoulders, and features compressed to 
an expression of solemnity, sealed it and gave a receipt 
to Mr. Caldecott. 

His most urgent busin 
decott sought the deck steward, with whom he arranged 
corner where the smoking 


3s having been attended to Cal 


for his chair to be placed in a 
room made a jog. It meant that on the left side Caldecott 
could not possibly have a neighbor, and, moreover, was 
protected from the head winds. Before the ship cast off 
Caldecott was reading his favorite steamer companion, a 
small volume of Montaigne’s essays bound in claret-colored 
leather. 

Late that afternoon the chair beside him was occupied 
by a heavily veiled woman in black. The deck steward 
wrapped a funereal steamer rug about her, and then with a 

profound bow left her there, silent, motionless 
an ebon mummy in a reclining posture 
Caldecott did not look up. He read on until 
He closed his book, rose 


and was about to walk away when he became 


the final call to dinner 


aware that his mourning neighbor was trying t 
do likewise, in vain. The attendant had wound 
the rug about her feet so skillfully that she could 
not move. 

She looked up and saw Caldecott and spoke 
to him—in English. 

“Would you kindly unwrap that rug, sir?” 

He made no motion to do so. Instead he 
arched his eyebrows in respectful inquiry— the 
universa Whereupon she 
pointed to her rug-enwrapped feet. He nodded 
and released her. She said, ‘* Thank 
He raised his cap, bowed and 


language of signs. 


you!” 
walked away. 

He was on deck the next morning 
before nine, having leisurely shaved, 
bathed and breakfasted; but he found 
the lady in black already in her chair 
He made no effort to at 
tract her attention in order to salute 
f, her, but sat down and read steadily 
From time to time when he happened 
to look up he saw her gazing horizon 
(ke) OUward. 

Ft She was young and very fair. He 
assumed her eyes were blue, which 


beside his. 


meant next to nothing; but he saw 
that her eyelashes were exceptionally 
Her hair 


was gold and very fine, and her skin 


long, which aroused hopes. 


amazingly smooth. It imparted a 
child quality to her that made him 
react to the desire to protect. Her 
features had a delicacy so exquisite 
that, without suggesting artificiality 
of any kind, somehow made him think 
less of a living woman than of the 
work of asculptor who not only could 
dream but who always dreamed in 
good taste. 

She sat there, in mourning, facing the gray 
Atlantic, gazing toward the horizon, miles and 
miles away. He saw that she did not see what 
she wished to see, and therefore she suggested 
to him more than mere loneliness: something 
akin to what might be suggested if all the plan- 
etary systems vanished and there remained but one star 
one star in all that void, very lonely and very beautiful! 

Caldecott resumed his reading. But he felt her presence 
subtly, disturbingly. 

He did not find the wisest of all essayists quite so 
amusingly wise as usual, so, ceasing to read, he also stared 





out to sea. 























































































misted curved pane of ¢ 


lver light over tossing waves of dead 


sciousness of a de 


anybody who impressed hi 


chair and began his 
deck a dozen times before he looked at 
had made him feel tl 

But when he looked at her full 


Imagine the 


through and throug 


iw, W the blue that turqu 
if the Lord had intended to make turqu 


o had soaked them in molten sky on 





they need protection 


proprietorship, which is the u 











s, gray skies and gray sea 





{ 


speak but grumbled. Thing 


where below, or wher- 


feeling 


black rug and her slim 


made him think of ivory 


Not hands to shake; 


hands to and hope that 


into the world of her intimate 


tt as curious—the con- 
so much her emotions 


same world—a world 


He had never before met 


n quite so str yngly with that 


head and opened his Montaigne. Five 
book and the rug on the 


daily promenade. He made the tour 


the lady ir 








100n 1s clean 


lil #) ‘ 


and healthily delicate, like a flower; 


s though she were trying 


to keep back tear-compelling 


cing room and stayed there until 


no effort to find her in the dining 


to the sm ig room 

til the middle of the 

mooth and exquisitely 

ion that » aAppea to 

oxical feeling that deat} 

to the grown-ups, » that 

A child asleep in your arm a 
care It means a super- 


mate refinement of the primal desire of possession 

committed herself to hi care 
him, within touch of hi 
yes on the picture, unleashing his 


iot lawyers or bankers. 
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He memorized her visually, methodically studying her He smoked carefully, as though it were an important 
hair, her brow, her eyebrows, her nose, her cheeks, her lips, function with him. When he was not watching the smoke 
her chin, her marvelous childlike skin, her throat, her that he exhaled slowly he was watching the ocean. Over- 
hands. He had trained his mind to remember beautiful head the sky had a distinctly greenish tinge and a pale 
objects that had hardness and color and fire And this yellow sliver of moon was shining with an effect as of a light 

sleeping maid had not only beauty but the three behind a frosted pane. It filled the air with a dim glow so 


} ‘ 


crown jewels of life— health and sorrow and youth! that he saw not only ghostly whitecaps but also spectral 


Wonderful! darkness in the hollows between. It was not the same sea 

But what wasthe use? Wasthereeverany woman of midday lifferent liquid, diflerent voice, different mood 
who could be trusted? \ slight noise made him turn. The lady in black wa 

He took up his Montaigne and determinedly tucking herself into her rug. He was to windward of het 
read. and the smoke from his cigar made her cough 

She gave a sudden start, clutched at the arm **Pardon, mademoiselle!”’ he said hastily and flung his 


of her chair, sat up straight and stared wild-eyed cigar overboard 
‘aldecott “Oh, I didn’t want you to do that,” she said in English 


she fell back in) Her voice was low and clear and very plainly expressed 


at the sea and then looked at C: 


“I—I was—lI Oh!” An 














her chair. regrets 
Caldecott closed his Montaigne, keeping his finger “I had finished,” he lied polite and stared out to 
between the pages to mark his place. Thenhe waited where black waves raised white arms to the sky. Up to 
impassively. He could take chances with h then he had disguised his nationality on general principles 
thoughts and his fancies, but not with his speech She, who had assumed he was a compatriot, said nothing 
and his actions. Presently she opened her eyes again The lemon slice of moon gave up trying to shine and 
and looked at him wonderingly. went out. The breeze freshened It whistled as it only 
** Désire ous que we chose, mademoi- does onaship. Presently five bells sounded 
elle?”’ he asked grave! He knew that ** Excuse me, sir,”” she asked, “‘ was that five bell = 
she was an Americar “Yes, madam,”’ he answered coldly 


“Thank you,” she said. 
as in her voice that weariness that always makes 





men think they ought to take women’s burdens on their 






he rose, and as he made a motion ti 


her too late he bowed her 
lightly and left him. He noticed 
he pa sed the door of the saloon 
r absentmindedness and had to 
etrace her footsteps 

He never trusted women 
But all he could see of this 
girl in black was that he 
was alone with her mourn 
ing thoughts, with the ruth 


° . less immensity of the ocean 
| all about her and the piti 
} le vastness of the sh 

r above her Nothing neat! 
j or neighborly; nothing to 


talk to or to be cheered 
| dressed but not 





he wore urel harmo 





nized with the night in her 


Caldecott decided that she had 
lost her mother; possibly her 


swered, and looked father. It almost had numbed 


*“Non., monsieur! 
Verci,’’ she an- i 


away. Heresumed her; and herskin was very smoot} 


} reading j and very fair, with that aspect of 
The breeze died, i extreme cleanliness that make 
and for all that the i u think of hospital asepsis and 

rumble of the propeller j ter dustlessne 

shook the ship t re On the next morning, when he 
came upon them a tee / vas on deck for} after-breakfast 
ng of silence rather than t onstitutional, he iw that she 
a silence itself. The ad risen before him— a sign she 
gr St to mist could not e] he was sitting 
and the « ea n her deck ce} taring listlessly 


t the blue ocean end the tur 


quolse t and the bunches of 











lu the , et ‘ a cloudcotton— and seeing nothing 
m hur i Caidecott walked his carefully 
r ri ) paced mile and then sat dow1 
ar j As he did so her eyes met his and 
poured. i e nodded gravel le bowed 
Caldecott shook off ith equal gravity Neither 
his rug, stood up and » poke 
gazed at the gray water ; He settled himself, opened hi 
pitted by the peliing of 4 Montaigne nd began to read 
the rain. What had been He fir hed the wonderful chap 
rather a choppy sea be Of the Education of Children, 
came an undulating serie of sed the book a istared med 
rs that followed each « er ‘ tatively at the Atlantic, never ) 
foamilessly, oundle VY, 3 la tne ame and yet the ve 
though they were made of sirup ime Atlantic these twenty thou 
. . At That Very Moment Robert Turner Rose in His 
and moved on ball bearit Seat and Leaning Toward the Stage Said Loudly and cars ike human nature 
A sound from the girl drey ‘Myrtle, Will You Sing That Again for Me?’ He } ippened to turt ind sa 
his eves to her she evidently that the girl ir black Nil pul 
had suppre ed a », Lor e wa lab! y ut ner eye ner eye ( " red handkerchiel He ) ‘ 
with her black-bordered handker f away | ind book once more, but closed 
Caice tt he tated Then he pre ed | re j again | ‘ e lound he could not keep | ‘ 
and walked away. He made tou ind the ae i hie i I 
md time he pa 1 he i i i of the uncomf ible fe { 
down and read | M ne ird ( vy, that comes over! ‘ 
a ) veeping, as it were, furti He had 
Ix rved that particular chair in that par ! 
ns ae after Caldecott had completed } carelu eastbound because he hoped to be aione and und 
counted eighteen turns round the de , Which made a turbed. He wished this girl would move awa If e did 
mile, he sought his ch: He me rs! ed he himself must, in order not to in! ed | 
\\ e ne walked, parti on the isteamer will rritat he lrowned and shook | 
a fresh breeze blowing. Continued on Page 66 
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If Your Copy is Late 
ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
i conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
:s beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
r boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST on sale Thursdays it is because his 
ipply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later 
Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these d« 


lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


Hit and Score! 





J RE are more than two million American soldiers in 
Europe rhe War Department figures that to equip 
ind maintain an American soldier in Europe costs four 
indred and twenty-three dollars and twenty-seven cents 
a year. The bulk of them were sent over at the rate of two 
hundred and thousand a month by impressing the 
world’s shipping and so distributing it that transportation 
f American soldiers had first call. Getting them back will 
esent no such tremendous exigency. It will take many 
onths after war definitely ends, 
rhat is only the most obvious item. We shall be paying 
ir cost nygreat ims for at least a year after the war is 
over. Under the most fortunate possible circumstances 
here will be more Liberty Bonds, issued on a scale that no 
ernment considered practicable five years ago. For a 
g time the War Savings and Thrift Stamps will be after 
uur spare change as brisk as ever. 
rhe end of the war will bring peace demands for capital 
ich as the most hopeful financier would have regarded as 
it of a fairy tale a few years ago. The speed with which 
eCE tructior carried out will depend directly upon the 
Py of capital 
here a celebrated baseball case where a batter made 
he hit that won the game or ly instead of cinching it by 
inning to first base he stuck his hands in his pockets and 
tarted leisurely to the clubhouse, and so was put out, and 
wutne Vi 
Anybody who lets go of a war-thrift habit because 
Germany throws up her hands is repeating that ivory- 
headed play He hits the ball, but does not score a run 


Help Wanted Here 


P' AIN murder was the gentlest and kindest thing the 
Turks did to their subject Armenians and Syrians. 
Wher a Turk merely killed one of those people more 
nart ' 


j ; ) 
urticula eg or woman—he was, comparatively, 


acting the art of a Christian. If we had a iterary re ord 
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of the blood-and-lust orgies of the hordes that followed 
Tamburlaine and Jenghiz Khan we might have something 
to match the manifold corroborated accounts that have 
come from Armenia the last two years. Among recorded 
atrocities Alva’s proceedings in the Low Countries take 
second rank in horror. The living misery left in the wake 
of this devastation is beyond description. 

The American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
telief, New York, is of the highest standing. It is asking 
contributions to a fund—very small as this war has meas- 
ured money—every cent of which will be spent for relief 
of the most pressing wants, mostly the wants of women 
and children. Americans ought to respond generously. 

The shameful fact is that every one of us is to blame for 
the wretched plight of these people. For two generations, 
at least, all Christendom has sat stupidly by, playing its 
rotten old game of statecraft and balance-of-power, know- 
ing what the Turks were doing to these subject people and 
refusing to lift an effectual finger for their liberation. 
Every nominally Christian nation is to blame for it. It is 
high time we removed that deep reproach. The first move 
in that direction is a contribution to the relief fund. 


Our Allies 


TMHE Allies now owe the United States nearly eight bil- 
lion dollars for advances made during the war. There is 
a Christmas-tree notion of after-the-war settlement which 
pictures Uncle Sam in the réle of Santa Claus plucking 
each Ally’s debt from the tree and handing it back with a 
benevolent smile and a pat on the head. 
imple and sentimental 
minds. But we can hardly fill in the other side of the 
sketch—that is, we can hardly picture J. Bull, for exam- 
ple, in the réle of orphan child, his m 
bedewed with grateful tears as his wasted hands receive the 
benefaction. There is a historical tradition that patting 
J. Bull on the head is a dubious undertaking. As for 
France, we do not want to try to picture her in that réle, 


This notion appeals to some 


ager heeks properly 





Giving alms to France might enlarge our sense of virtuous 
self-complacency, but it will not do. France does not want 
gifts. And merely canceling France’s debt to us would 
change her after-the-war position relatively so little that 
aside from staging a show which some of us might find 
edifying—it would not be worth while. That debt is so 
mall a part of her total war debt that striking it off the 
balance sheet would leave all her problems of reconstruc- 
tion just about as before. 

There is a big, open joint-account between the United 
States and its Allies. Every item in the account presents, 
in various ways, a special case. France’s is a very special 
case. In the war that freed the world from the Prussian 
menace France, among the most effective belligerents, bore 
the heaviest burden in proportion to her resources, and 
contributed most to the result. Her debt is much heavier 
proportionately to resources than England's or America’s, 
her industries are more severely dislocated, her reconstruc- 
tion problem harder, 

But nobody knows now just what France's after-war 
state will be. France herself does not know. Nobody can 
say what measures will be most effectual in extending such 
assistance as she may need. All anyone can say is that 
those measures shall not take the form of alms. In a gen- 
eral way they will be such as independent, capable, self- 
respecting and mutually respecting individuals would 
agree upon in a like case. 


Foreign Trade 


HE return of peace means the return of full competition 

for foreign trade It means the present passing of a 
condition which threw a great deal of foreign trade into 
our hands. 

Government, except it negli 


sell any American goods in foreign markets. Opportunity 





ble cases, is not going to 


is not going to sell them. Flattering speeches at public 
dinners in the United States are not going to sell them. 
Nothing is going to sell them,’ finally, except thorouzh 
organization, individual effort, and— especially —compe- 
tent, energetic salesmen on the spot. For though you have 
every other factor, such as the capital, the goods, earnest 
government support, urless you have the salesman on the 
spot you are relying on a chain with a defective link. By 
and large, it is the salesman who finally books the order. 

We now have the Webb Law, which permits combina- 
tions of manufacturers for export trade, and that is very 
important. But a law merely permits. It makes no sales. 
We have opportunity in abundance, but it will not work 
automatically. Nothing will serve, finally, except the 
strenuous effort of individual concerns which are in a posi- 
tion to sell goods abroad. 

Our weakest point at present undoubtedly is personnel. 
Some big concerns, like Standard Oil and United States 
Steel, have well-organized staffs for export business, and 
will husband them very carefully. Personnel cannot be 
improvised. It requires careful selection and training and 
experience that take time. Broadly speaking, we have not 
got it because with certain big exceptions we have been 
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rather content to take the foreign trade that we could get 
easiest—that more or less came of itself. 

A great number of American manufacturers ought to be 
keenly interested in this. They ought now to be moving 
vigorously to form their associations and connections—to 
see to it that their particular goods are going to get ade- 
quate representation to foreign buyers. 


Regenerating Russia 


ROBABLY America will be feeding Petrograd and 

Moscow this winter. Probably, beyond assisting as far 
as possible to keep the people from starving to death, there 
is little the Allies can do to help Russia this winter. 

Finally, and essentially, Russia must get out of the 
frightful mess herself. There is no other way that recog- 
nizes her right to self-government, for if she can discover no 
capacity for self-government she has no right to it. It is 
great nonsense to say that the Allies let Russia into this 
mess by indifference to the Kerensky régime or by lack of 
sympathy with Lenine and Trotzky. The mess came 
about through Russia’s lack of experience and ineptitude 
for political action. Nothing else accounts for the duration 
of the tragically ludicrous Bolshevik régime. Given the 
conditions of last winter, probably nothing but their own 
harrowing experience could have demonstrated to the 
Russian people that the Bolshevik program was quite 
impossible, 

There is a good deal of American writing about Russia 
which implies that the experiment was not at all impos- 
sible; that a rigidly exclusive class government, operated 
with vindictive recklessness by the least capable class in 
the nation, in defiance of all experience, might have suc- 
ceeded beautifully if only the Allies—whose own concep- 
tions of government are entirely different—had come to its 
support with proper vigor; though how the Allies could 
have much supported any government in far-off Russia 
when they were having their hands full to keep Germany 
from overrunning France, is not made clear. 

There are elements in Russia capable of organizing and 
operating an orderly, re sponsible government; or else 
Russia must be governed from without as a sort of depend- 
ency of the joint Powers. No one is ready to accept the 
latter alternative. So, essentially, Russia must find her 


own way out of the mess. 


Taking Stock 


NE result of the war is that the United States Govern- 

ment now has a set of account books. First and last, 
through War, Navy and Labor Departments, it has regis- 
tered something like thirty million men—in most cases 
with details of their occupation and dependents, and in 
many cases with physical examinations. It has checked 
up a great part of the country’s manufacturing capacity, 
in a much more intimate way and in far greater detail than 
the Census Bureau ever undertook. It knows the coal, 
copper, steel and some other trades practically “like a 
book.”’ It has a line on food resources and on all the 
processes and details of food distribution such as it never 
thought of undertaking to get before. 

The Treasury Department has much more comprehen- 
sive statistics of income than ever before. Government 
itself has gone into shipbuilding, and railroad, telegraph 
and telephone operation. The Federal Reserve Board has 
got up new data on price movement and the weekly fluc- 
tuations of trade, and has consolidated bank returns for all 
important industrial centers. There is hardly an agency of 
government that has not been brought into closer, more 
extensive touch with the national life. 

This is a decided gain. It ought to give, on the whole, 
more intelligent legislation, a more understanding attitude 
on the part of government generally. As to a great many 
things, such, for example, as food distribution, Government 
ean now speak with the authority of knowledge. 


Our Handicap 


UST before this Fourth Liberty Loan drive the war 

debt of the United States stood at ten and a half bi'lion 
dollars. By war debt we mean that contracted since the 
declaration of war. At that time the combined American, 
British, French and Italian war debt was sixty-four billion 
dollars, and the war debt of the Central Powers was forty- 
five billions. That is a very fair showing for our side in view 
of the much-vaunted Teuton efficiency and of the condi- 
tions under which Germany’s enemies are obliged to fight 
Increasingly, the war has proved much more expensive for 
us than for Germany. We fight at long range; Germany, 
at short range. 

That is our handicap. It runs into money at an enor- 
mous rate—into billions upon billions. Keep it in mind 
especially when you read those comforting comparisons oi 
our wealth and Germany’s wealth. 

We are committed to a vastly expensive undertaking. 
In sustaining the fighting line the German dollar far out- 
counts ours. It is a cold, literal fact that we have no 
dollars to waste. 


——— 
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rom the Romanoffs to the 


Bolslaevilki co 





HE room at the hote 

in Kief was desper- 

ately dirty and upside 
down, with beds unmade, 
soiled water standing in 
vashstand bowls, a ] 
the furniture pushed a 
as if by an earthquake. The 
room looked out on a court- 
yard, so we were safe from 
stray shots or attack. One 
could hear, however, from 


» street, the firing of rifles 


and machine guns and the 
occasional deep explosions of 
hand grenades and bombs. 

I had no particular de- 


ire to live through more 





itement than I was 
forced to; but M ke, who so 
far had spent all these busy 
days in his office, was de- 
ghted to be free and able 
to see things from the spec- 
tator’s point of view. He 
now beli ved his disgui 
ifficient to protect him; 





and it seemed easier for him 
to move about than to sit 
so I didn’t even pro- 


test at his going down again 





nto the big main street. 


His absence gave me time 





to make our room more 
habitable | 
It was an easy thing to 
empty slops and bring fresh 
water from a spigot in the 
hallway near by; also to 
push the furniture into more comfortable place 


beds were a grave problem. I rang bells without result, till 


someone I met in the hall told me all! the servants in the 


hotel were on strike, for no other reason than that they 
wanted to take part in the fun on the streets. They had 
been gone four or five days, all save the old door porter, 
and no one could eat on the premises or even have a bath; 
and every guest cleaned his own room or left it uncleaned. 

I finally with much energetic search discovered the apart 
ment of the hotel director and talked with his wife, who 


after some discussion consented kindly to bring me she¢ 
and towels from her own personal store. 
‘But only this once, lady, as the washwomen also are on 


and they will give me no more 





A Faithful Little Mascot 


YHE and I opened windows and dusted, and having aired 
dS: | 


he beds we made them up fres Ly I began t« 





ient for the promised supper; and when about nine 





o'clock Davidka and Eléne appeared I was delighted with 
d ham and hard-boiled eggs and various other pici 
hes Madame Ivanoff had sent, with best of al 
of hot coffee, and a tiny flask of her be 
Mike. Also, they brought necessary linen and clothes for 
ch they had packed. 
rhey had braved the street shooting to bring us all t} is, 
and they 
had left, though some soldiers had called asking for Mike; 
but after a conversation with Prince Kourakine and Count 
Niroth these had departed, not even inspect 


a bottle 


old brandy for 


to-morrow, and our toilet cases, w 


reported that all was quiet at home when they 


ng the 
house. 

Mike returned, and we dined quite gayly. I was very 
pleased, because he said my nerves were as good as his own 
n the emergency, or better; and we laughed over my 
We spent 
a short, quiet evening in our high-perched room, and we 
lept, exhausted and relieved, until in the morning Davidka 


and Eléne arrived with coffee and hot toast from home 


Faberger bird, which had again brought us luch 





again. They said the evening had been very exciting on 
the Bankovaia. There had been a lot of violent firing, and 
all our house party, with the servants, had taken refuge 
and spent most of the evening in the back corridor, where 
as there were no windows they felt protected from bullets 

The lower city, where we were now, had also seen some 
last fighting, and many of the poor cadets had been hunted 
down all over town and wounded or killed. The Bolsheviki 


this morning I id knuckled down to the rada, and the latter 





A Russian Regiment on the Backward March 


had taken command and was organizing everything. The 
day was quiet and sunny, and the city peaceful but much 
dilapidated. It looked as if it were the worse for some 





monster celebration, and the hospitals were overtlowing. 
Street crowds were visiting all the sights, standing before 
walls where great holes had been made by projectiles 


from cannons, also where t} 


blocked by barricades; while on every side windows were 


»> streets were torn up or were 





smashed or cracked and pierced with bullet holes. Each 
was telling the story of his own particular experience, and 
the public looked about with the same holiday air that 
alwa characteristic of Kief. , 

Mike started out to get his papers, promised by his mili- 








tary d on headquarters, proving his discharge, and | 
went for me shopping. I found shops and banks open 
had the impre ion of the 
ians for letting bygones be 
r the broken wind and 
thes | ild have been 
i all the events of the last 
n Mike, no longer belong 
h his papers in order, 
‘ rprised our guests by 
appearing in time to dine with then 
Kourakine and Théo were very jealous, they said, of 





Mike’s liberty 


was only Mike’s hlessing in disguise, his wound, which 


No one was allowed to resign now, and it 


brought him this luck. We decided to go south imme 
diately, on the following Saturday if we could get off, and 
to take Madame Ivanoff with us. Then, if it w 
to go beyond the frontier, we decided the time had cor i 
last to join our children. I thanked hea 
and away from all we had now gone through or might 
have ahead Their presence would have been a terrible 
complication, actually a danger to our es; and their own 
would have been far from safe 

All the party teased me very much when they found I 
had carried my Faberger ow! from home to the hotel the 


night before, and back agai: and all attributed our 
miraculous escape to the t tone bird of wisdom 
Kourakine gave me a pair of charming jade ques inlaid 
with old beaten gold and wee rub. is a cle ration for 
my action under fire.””, He said he should have sidered 


anyone crazy who had told him a year previously he should 
ever be under fire with me. 

On Friday all our party scattered. Princess Kourakine 
and my brother-in-law both left for the Crimea, to winter 
there; while Kourakine returned to the Front “for a litth 





March performance greatl 


we were concerned, ti 


Mike’s work; and we mi 


counted among the very fe 
further danger and misery 

pressed relief that my husbar 
had so valiantly defended fr 


He was told he ought to go as 


when the new administrator 


would think of him for their 
began. I fancied I had brou 
servants piled tl rs up thi 


finally | saw ten large trun} 


By Princess Cantacuzéne 
untess Spéransky, mée Grant 


rest, after his 
cation.”” Niroth was sorely 


strenuous va- 


disappointed at having 
come to Kief to sell the wood 
from his estates, for he had 
been unable to transact the 
business, and now he was 
leaving without even know 
ing if hisestates were his any 
longer. He found he couk 
not communicate in any 
way with his intendants, 
and he heard that all the 
country round his Levkovo 





was up in the air 

Ira n were running 
again, and there was new 
of Petrograd at last. It wa 
announced the Bolsheviki 
had bee! entirel\ uccessful 
there and had taken over 
the government, while the 
provisional ministers were 
shut up in the fortress all 
but Kerensky, who had fled 
in the very beginning of the 
The Winter Palace 
had been stormed and taken 


after a very brav 





t the womar 
of Death, which had 
half its effectives in killed 


and wounded, All the other 


troops had, of course, turned 
Bolshevik and everywhere 
nthe capital there had been 
i high carnival of bloodshed 
and riots, assassinations and 
arrests a page of the 
exaggerated As far a 


meant definitely an end ol 
t be onl too thanktul to be 


w who mig! 
All congratulated us, and ex 


perhaps escape 


id was now leaving the place he 


ym the Ukrainian propaganda: 





quickly as possible, for surely 


3; were once in the saddle they 


first political victim Packing 
ght nothing to Kief, but as the 
seemed far from the case, and 


prepared, of things impossible 


to drag with us under present conditions, and which we 
decided to leave to the care of the friends wh vere sublet 
ting our house for the rest of our contract ix smaller 
trunks with valuables and real necessities we decided to 
try to carry o1 ur trip; besides these we seemed to have 
much hand baggage, and al 1 huge basket ol pro lor 

for the journey Each one of our acquaintances ho came 
to see us before the day of separ m brought me little 
gift from slender store ayia f preserve fe t iit 

or some sliced han 


| 8 ede ceyecaphaorar ndignant wit! he fate that had 
F overtake! t yladontheirown acecou! toabandon 


Kief, arranged everything with evident desire to please 
We had removed Davidka’s Cuirassier epaulet hen the 
regiment wa ent awa he lid not be | treated or 
the street by his | unian “comrade 


had vaned | reer 





ning the war asa Chevy 


to fit in with my husband’ 


alier Guard he had during the 


winter of 1914-15 gone through a terribk re aught 
at the Front and had obtained a complete discharge fror 
the service He refused ti n order to sta with Mike 
He had kept his papers, however n case he chose to u 
them some day, and had joined my husband at the grand 
duke taff Later, risking a relapse, he returned to the 
Front with Mike when the latter was named commander 
of the Culrassier At first Davidka had looked d n or 
the new regiment, and spoke always of “‘the i er 
and “‘we Chevaliers Guards,”’ though he had dutifully al 
lowed himself to be transferred to the former, and wore 
their vellow houlder strap Mike had t ld hin 
often, telling him | manner was misplaced, and it if he 
would take the pains to learn their history he ould find 








‘ n re i ( lid a 
L) | his t 
t f of th j 
‘ ‘ th } 
r fe hinose ' 
He ‘ 
Mike tt Kief 
nt here 
! He ¢ 1 the 
j \l ; i té boir 
portan ind i i mué 
wier I ! tha he 
o espe e } ‘ 
fvratic ( 
hit thr wht mie i 
ge of the ‘ 
i th i ! ‘ 





Aged Grenadiers Whe Have Won the St 


Petrograd'’s Statues in Zero 


Days of Uncertainty 


ONE had re been of gre 


N°? 
4 ery 





guards or the 


Came 


etomy hu nd. Int 
} } richer et men 
re ’ oi? ’ eit i ~ 
lroit, and he ir tive 
hat t i His cde to Mike 
acle m er ‘ dependable ; 
! ler re t w hitie 
eluine lt ible 
| merc! ! ne mint 
ma me } ted t 
! ind a feeling or a eect 
lie rT time for event 
lire i eve ‘ \ 
have he ! t afte 
; f mp . 
N 1) ika I ned 
ed Mike t e hi it} a, 
tn nusha ef ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
B ne reg to bed ur 
iH ! I can ke f 1} t 
ey vn, and ca them; and I] won't serve “ 
Mike el He 
ed ‘ i t tl ! ting 
wn th l »> him 
| hea ire lea g th t 
Ye Y H =e Iw ) 
Arne i 
Rut how car with a wife ka, 
i ad | thers You rT wwe 
A here ‘ { i 
My fe ha far il ed 
i cl en il 1 our T l a 
e tr bie ind | ‘ mu a, 
Your Highne and the p ‘ 
And } | ked me with gre ent 
David we car ike 
‘ ee tha j nae ant 
go back to the ue we st put 
i with ¢ tN t the ¢ 
And t th he was cor n 
with t e went to Petrog rs of 
! Cuirassiers’ soldier committ Like 
Chey expressed the nicest sentiments of devot and they 
1 how glad they were he was , and 
how they wished him well; and that if they were again 
illed upon to fight they would el ir division 








George's Cross Guard 
Weather 


or whom to believe, and we 


A state of mind it was 


thought how these peasant 


caldron of the revolution, 
with its glare of promises 
and theories, always false 
and unfulfilled. The best 
of them made a pathetic 
group, and it looked as 
f they would be forced 
to join the Bolsheviki 
or go down Mike was 
pleased with their atti- 
tude, and congratulated 
them; and they parted 
with mutual good wishes 
and toucning manner, 
His old officers, too, lin- 
gered about him and r 


joiced in his liberty 


, with 
a sentiment all the more 
beautiful since the law 
allowed them no such 
possibility, and they 
must remain in Russia 
in reserve, though they 
were put out of active 
rvice 

Mike had many last 
talks with friends. One 
interview was hot and 
painful it was with 
General Skoropadsky, an 


sand soldier 


after centuries of dark, vague 
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commander, and so on. 
The Cuirassiers were in- 
dignant and very sad to 
be ordered out of the 
city, and to see their regi- 
ment disbanded. Most 
of them were scattering, 
returning to their vil- 
lages; some were entering 
other military groups; 
and one set had joined 
a squadron of mounted 
police, which the Ukrain- 
ians were enrolling for 
the city of Kief. They 
were to have the left-over 
uniforms of the old- 
régime gendarmes, and 
were promised good pay, 
and their service would 
begin at once. 

“Your Highness,” said 
one of these men with 
reference to the recent 
changes, “‘we have been 
told so many different 
things in these eight 
months of revolution that 
now we do not know what 


ow even to doubt ourselves.”’ 


to understand, when one 





The Council of Sotdiers’ Deputies in Session in the National Duma at Petrograd 


gropings, into the seething 
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old comrade of Chevaliers Guards days. Since that period 
Skoropadsky’s reputation for intrigues had made him un- 
popular, though his bravery and military capacity had 
pushed him forward successfully enough during the war 
years. He came to Mike and told him that being himself 
one of the largest proprietors of land in the Ukraine prov 
inces, and having much interest in keeping the peace there, 
he had decided to join the national movement, and he was 
soon to be elected commander of the Ukrainian Army 
Mike protested violently, saying if he did this Skoropad 
sky would be playing into the enemy’s hands. And the 
latter answered he fully knew all that, but considered the 
only hope for law and order now was through the Austrian 
and German rule, and that he meant to remain in Kief first 
as a Ukrainian, then even under the Germans if they came, 
helping to establish some sort of stable government, and 
upholding the enemy discipline if need be. He said he 
cared nothing now for nationality, and saw no good in 
giving preference to a sentiment of patriotism when it on! 
represented such chaos as ours did in the present. The only 
sensible view of what was good for Little Russia, our 
people and our class, was his, he said. After some further 
discussion, wherein Mike defended a broader form of pa- 
triotism, they parted with disappointment in each other 
There were a few of the proprietor class and of the great 

industrials at Kief who, after the fall of the provisional 
government, said they had no hope of safety or tranquillity 
now, save through German occupation; but I imagine 
was only a momentary feeling, which none followed up by 
action, except Skoropadsky, who really did accept the posi- 
tion offered him, and followed out his policy to the end 

I read the other day that under Von 

Eichorn’s dictatorship now, in Kief, 
General Skoropadsky was still com- 
mander of the troops. 





Lost Traditions 


YVERYONE was naturally heart- 

4 broken over what came to ruin 
the nation and bring a complete lo 
of all we held dear— our tradition 
fortunes, homes, and in many cases 
our lives. Nothing remained to us 
now; and though a few were furiou 
and hyste rical, most people were 
merely deeply depressed. 

Saturday, knowing of the difficul- 
ties ahead, we went to the station at 
four P. M. to get places in our trai: 
for the south, which was to leave at 
eight-thirty. The station mast 
was an adherent of Mike's, having 
had much to do with him because of 
the guard of Cuirassiers who had 
worked all summer on the statior 
premises, with whom Biron had beer 
greatly pleased. He therefore in- 
vited Madame Ivanoff and me into 
his private office, and kept us there 
out of the crowd and in comparative 
comfort and cleanliness for the four 
hours’ wait. We watched the vast 





4 crowds from the window of this re- 
treat, which overlooked the railroad 
platform; and we saw thousands of 


men and women and hideously dirty soldiers, with enor 


mous pa of clothes, bedding and provisions, settled 


Continued on Page 24 





NOER® ‘ New “ 
The Commander of the New Russian Legion Formed in France Addressing 
Some of His Men Before They Leave for the Front 
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Longer Life Where 
Wear Is Greatest 


Up to this time science has evolved no rubber so 
tough and long-wearing as the Prodium Processed 
tread of Republic Tires. 

Side by side with other tires, this tread has repeat 

edly shown greater resistance to the grinding, rubbing 
strains of starting and stopping, of driving and 
steering the car. 

For thousands of miles it has passed intact over roads 
which have torn, cut and chipped the average tread. 
The fact is that the Prédium Process toughens and 
strengthens rubber, tremendously. 





It imparts something of the lasting qualities of fine 
steel, so that the rubber wears very slowly, and very 
evenly. 

If it is true that Republic Tires last longer—and 
thousands say they do— it is largely due to the longer 
life of their tread. 


Rite g 3 Cie” 4 


We give you these facts in the interest of the con 
servation to which most car-owners are now giving 
earnest support. 
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Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 


Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire— Republic Staggard Tread 
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Centinued from Page 22) 
sleeping, packing, dressing, all over the 
station, until they looked like refugees encamped 

We saw trains come in, and their contents of weary and 
themselves out of the cars 
, while waiting mobs surged about 
s one set of occupants out of 
ssaulted and taken by storm, v 
, oaths and blows, crashing 
f glass and creaking and breaking of wood 


were placed they all 
scomforts of traveling, 
to divide these with 


ettled downy hiloso 


1 and worried, and 


ettled there and grown 


no workman could 
ntrigues of the com 


nd himself in the 
s rapidly wearing out and 


been obliged to draw | 








s he painted it the 


be anything butat 


best men in his bran¢ 
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of the service in all Russia; and that he had remained 
at his post from pure patriotism through all these dread- 
ful months; that he had said he would remain even now; 
and probably he would find his end in some riot impossible 
to quell 

The man had a fine, strong type of fase, and when later I 
asked him what he thought of Russia he said: ‘‘For the 
country finally I believe in a great future, which we who 
stay here now won't live to see, princess. First, we'll have 
the Germans here, and they will whip us, which is what we 
seem to need, to learn our le Afterward it will be all 
right, and we shall progress; but you do well to go to 
America fora time. It is better to choose another republic 
than ours just now, and anything is better than this.’”” He 
waved toward the window. ‘I would go, too, and visit my 
brother if I could, but I can’t, 
to send the wife and children; so we are going to try to 
weather the storm here.’ 


sson. 


and now it is too late even 


When we went home and had had some supper we slept 
in doleful, dismantled rooms, and I felt as if our journey 
had already begun, so acutely were the sights at the station 
impressed upon my mind. Madame Ivanoff's maid laid 
out the cards; and the latter foretold that they would not 
take the long trip on which we were going. This discour- 
aged the woman's little old mistress immensely, who, add- 
prophec y to what she remembered having looked 
at through Biron’s window during the afternoon, decided 

he was doomed to die on the trip, ¢ rushed in the mob. 

However, after a bath and breakfast next morning we 
all le except Mike, who had not yet traveled 
ince revolutionary times, and who had been horrified by 
his observations of the day before 


ing this 


were 3s blue, 
I was resigned, as I 
had made one or two trips in almost the same conditions; 
and I knew that owing to the national good nature our plan 
could be carried through, though it certainly looked un- 
promising in comfort. On our way to the depot we were 
obliged to cross the main street of Kief, and there we found 


that the public funeral of some of the victims— Ukrainians 


and Bolsheviki—of the past week's disorders was just 
passing. Masses of excited people packed the sidewalks 
and the side streets for a considerable distance back, look- 
ing on 

We were in Mike's auto for the last time;. but Mike in 


civilian clothes and the chauffeur and Davidka minus their 
ng. As the hearses went by 
and only politic al de putations made ip the procession we 
1achine was attracting attention and 


epaulets were not comprom}! 
noticed our smart n 
hostile looks 

Luckily just then our chauffeur saw in the crowd two 
mounted gendarmes, and saying to my husband, ‘‘ Those 
may be some of ours, Highness, and perhaps they would 
help us through,”’ he begged Mike to send Davidka to in- 
vestigate 

Mike consented, and within a moment both gendarmes 
turned, looked, and gave us a broad grin, but no salutes, 
They appreciated our 
delicate position and knew that probably if the crowd recog- 
nized Mike our car would be smashed to bits, and weshould 
not live to tell the tale 


not wishing to give Mike away 
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Davidka returned quietly and climbed into his place. 

“It is possible, they say; immediately,”’ he said. 

Then the chauffeur started his machine. A break in the 
procession occurred, and the two gendarmes drew closer to 
one another and spoke to the crowd between themselves 
and us. 

“Travelers,” they said. “‘They must get through to the 
train. Make room.” The crowd amiably, and without 
interest in us, parted; and we slid up behind the two gen 
darmes. They then moved forward slowly, dividing the 
mob in two, and the latter stared at us in silence 
passed. I saw Mike feel his revolver, but he made no re 
mark, and I was glad he was in the middle of the back seat, 
and not driving, as of old. It made him less noticeable 
We crossed safely between two of the deputations taking 
part in the march, and then we pushed on behind our guard 
into the audience on the opposite side street. 

There stood another Cuirassier camouflaged as a gen- 
darme. He saw us, recognized his regimental motor and 
his old commander, and he silently saluted, with a pleased 
look on his face. We reached the free street a moment 
after, and left this danger behind, and we all of us sighed 
at once from sheer relief. Madame Ivanoff wiped her eyes. 
The poor little old lady was dreadfully upset; but she made 
no trouble 

Mike now thanked our Cuirassier saviors; and they 
with broad grins answered in voices gay, and with the 


fashion of ancient days: “‘ Your health, Highness! You are 
very welcome!” 


as we 


A Hazardous Journey 


FTER that we sped on through quieter streets and 
reached the station safely. Biron had planned with 
Mike our capture of a compartment, and the former had 
sent two sturdy agents to meet the train on its way north at 
a station outside of Kief. There they were to get on, and 
when the passengers left the cars in Kief they were to seize 
and hold a compartment till we could pile in. We on our 
side were to do this immediately the train came in from the 
Crimea, and before it even went to the yards to be cleaned 
up. Thusfromtwo-thirty until nearly nine P.M. we would sit 
and hold our places against all comers. We were quit« 
willing to do this in order to have them. 

Mike had also engaged a porter from the hotel to he Ip 
Davidka, and Madame Ivanoff’s manservant was coming 
to put us in; so with two station baggagemen who came 
along we felt we were a strong party. Yet, even so, Mike 
was afraid we shouldn't be able to succeed in our attack. I 
was anxious for him, as he looked dreadfully ill and worn 
and he was suffering greatly from his wound, with constant 
dizziness and pain. It really seemed unfair he should hav« 
the acute discomfort of this trip on top of all the trouble he 
had already faced. He drew some consolation, however, 
from the fact that I had made a trip almost as bad in the 
summer over this same road; and he decided, after a sug- 
gestion of giving it up in despair, that as we must get away 
sometime it would probably be easier now than later on 
Besides, since other people traveled daily by this route, 
there was no real rea- 
son why we might not 
succeed as well as 
they. 

The amazing thing 
to me was that every- 
one in the station did 
not murder everyone 
No one seemed 
to suffer than 
the dose of absolutely 
necessary misery to 
get through; and I 
counted as always on 
the excellent good 
humor of all these 
rough elements. Per- 
haps, tov, I had really 
grown a little super- 
stitious about my 
Faberger owl, for I 
held him tightly 
against me in the 
small bag that I car- 
ried on my wrist. 

Old Madamelvanof! 
did not have my mas- 
cot or my faith. As 
she watched the wav- 
ering mob her dismal 
forebodings over- 
whelmed her and she 
broke down. Trem- 
bling, she said she 
was too old to risk 
such conditions, and 
that she preferred to 


else. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
remainin Kief. Mike offered her no encour- 
agement to accompany us; and I, after 
protesting a little, decided it would per- 
haps really be better if she returned to 
evils she knew rather than go on with us 
into the unknown, since in any case in the 
Crimea we must abandon her. I felt very 
sorry to say good-by to the panic-stricken 
little old lady; and I promised to return 
her trunk to her on the first occasion, since 
now it was no longer possible to recapture 
it from the mass of baggage. We parted 
sadly, feeling we should probably never 
meet again; and I keep a warm and grate- 
ful memory of her and her comfortable 
home. ‘Her anxiety for our welfare was 
most touching, and her letters followed us 
on our wanderings for a long time 

Our train drew in. We had been placed, 
surrounded with our bodyguard who held 
the small baggage, exactly on the right 
spot; and as soon as the last incoming voy- 
ager had descended to the ground we slid 
onto the car steps, after which the crowd- 
ing and pushing behind only helped us for- 
ward to our places. We found the compart- 
ment held by Biron’s men, and we occupied 
it. I had kept Eléne with us in order not 
to lose her, and we also retained for the 
moment all our four men, till the first fight 
for seats should have subsided; only Da- 
vidka left us, as he was going to travel in 
the baggage car in an attempt to defend our 
trunks from tampering or loss. In a com- 
partment for two, consisting of one lower 
and one upper berth, both narrow benches, 
we were two women and five men; and 
thus we stayed for hours till we had con- 
vinced various groups it was hopeless to 
try to accompany us. I knew from past 
experience that we could never keep the 
whole compartment for ourselves. I told 
Mike this, and we decided when the second 
rush of passengers should come we could at 
least choose our companions in misery, and 
quickly and adroitly avoid, if possible, the 
dreadful dirty soldiers or refugees who 
might choose us. Soon our car was mobbed 
again by a throng who had come in on a 
train from the frontier stations. Many 
soldiers among these were bound south, 
and meant to find room for themselves at 
all hazards 

We saw in the front of the mass entering 
the corridor a Sister of Mercy, clean and in 
Red Cross uniform 


Strategy Wins 


“ Quick, sister, there is room for you here!” 
said Mike; and one of our guardians 
slipped out the compartment window while 
she pushed in through our door. I stored 
her with Eléne on the top berth, where 
they proposed to get on as best they could 
together. Below there were only Mike and 
| and the rest of our guardians now. In 
a moment came a huge, blond, amiable- 
looking creature, comparatively clean, well 
shaved and dressed in the uniform of a 
colonel of cavalry of the line, with baggage 
that had seen three years and more of war 
by its looks, and a teakettle slung on one 
bundle which he carried; with him a small, 
dark soldier, evidently his soldier servant, 
for they were talking with familiar gayety, 
in old patriarchal fashion. We at once 
added this pair to our party and then, 
feeling that the most desirous of entering 
our compartment would acknowledge it 
could hold no more, we sent off our last 
guardians and began to settle down, lock- 
ing the door and opening the window so 
we could breathe 

With Eléne and the sister on the upper 
berth, their baggage stored in the racks 
about them, the colonel and his soldier, 
Mike and I had the narrow lower berth and 
floor space to ourselves. The men gave me 
the seat nearest the window, and I rolled 
my cloak and furs behind me for a cushion, 
yutting inside them my jewel case, and my 
mag containing our money and papers. In 
front of me bags were piled to a great 
height, with the provision basket on top, 
where it was within reach. Mike sat next 
me, with a roll of plaids behind him; then 
the enormous colonel, radiating cheerful- 
ness and gratitude that he had been chosen, 
and saying with ready hospitality: “I can 
make you tea whenever you care for it. 
Ivan here will run for hot water at the sta- 
tions.” 

Ivan, who squatted on the floor at his 
officer's feet in Oriental fashion and grinned 
at his luck in having escaped the roof 
through our hospitality, looked ready for 
anything in the way of service. Mike intro- 


duced himself, since being in civilian clothes 
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he could not be recognized. The colonel in 
return gave his name, and announced he 
had a leave, as had his Ivan also, and that 
they were going home for two months to 
Simferopol, the Crimean capital. We should 
therefore be making the entire trip together. 
I announced I would feed the any | and, 
since we could count on the colonel for our 
tea and Ivan for the errands, we should 
keep house most comfortably in our com- 
partment. By this time, though we were 
still in the yards, soldiers were settling on 
the roof, all the compartments were packed, 
and our corridor had numerous people and 
much baggage piled in it. 

But this was not all that was coming to 
us. After another hour of waiting we were 
hitched to our locomotive and were dragged 
into the station, where a new set of what 
seemed lunatics tried to take us by storm. 
Secure in the fact that we were already like 
sardines in our compartment and could 
tempt no one we sat quietly listening. 

The colonel laughed. “It is worse than 
the noise of battle. They are wild beasts, 
not men,” he said. 

A new wave surged into the corridor, and 
the roof above us creaked. Heads stuck 
in at our window, looked, and were con- 
vinced at once; then they drew out again. 
Our door was pounded, and Ivan opened it. 
“Two above, three below, one on the floor; 
also much baggage.”’ And the intruders 
passed on. A general, who was alone with 
two aids-de-camp in the next compartment 
to us, was less lucky than we. He refused 
to open his door, and with cries of “ Bour- 
geois!’’ “Capitalist!” “General!” his win- 
dow was smashed on one side, and the 
mirror in his door on the other. After that 
oaths and noise and more breakage all 
about; but no one seemed hurt. 


A Rough Night 


Now the corridor was so full no one could 
sit down there, save some few who had come 
early and had perched on top of their bags 
and bundles near the ceiling. Our colonel 
peeped out and reported the toilet room 
was taken over and occupied by several sol- 
diers; and that no one could possibly be 
able to reach it during the trip, since it was 
more than one’s life was worth to get 
through that distance. Two wounded offi- 
cers were raised ove r heads in the crowd. 
Word came along, ‘Wounded officers, 
and somehow they were carried or passed 
from hand to hand. Before they reached 
us two charitable people had given up 
places to them. Various travelers cried out 
they had fragile packages, and they found 
hands willing to save these and to store 
them away in the upper racks. Some were 
even handed in to us. 

One was passed me by a soldier, who said 
with interest: ‘“‘This is a cake. Belongs to 
a lady out here in the corridor. Please keep 
this side up.” 

I am sure no one but Russians could 
make a revolution in such a manner. It 
was hot, stuffy and frightfully uncomfort- 
able, and the stench from the corridor was 
unbearable. I persuaded my companions 
it would be better if in spite of the Novem- 
ber cold we opened our window; and really 
only this kept us alive. 

At night we slept sitting up on the hard, 
unmade berth. There were neither cush- 
ions nor bedclothes, which had long ago 
been stolen. We couldn’t get at ours or 
think of unpacking any of our bags. Im- 
— to move or to change places either. 

)qually impossible to stretch out. Above, 
the two women were lying down, but they 
had no room for an upright position, and it 
was hotter where they were. The colonel 
and Mike risked taking off their boots; and 
Ivan curled up, and in the darkness it was 
impossible to make out. how he managed to 
take so little room. He was, I found, a Mo- 
hammedan Tartar soldier, seemed devoted 
to his master, and anxious to please and 
serve us; and when awake he was all smiles. 
Now he slept soundly, though occasionally 
he stirred, or woke and listened, then looked 
at the colonel and went to sleep again, like 
a true watchdog. 

Pitch-dark it was in the car, save for the 
moonlight coming through my window, and 
very cold. The colonel snored comfort- 
ably and reassuringly. Mike moaned in his 
sleep with the pain of his wound and worn 
nerves. Both women were quiet in their 
berth, and all through the car there was the 
heavy weight of sleep. The morning came 
early, and from sheer discomfort children 
cried and women's voices complained or 
consoled, while men lent good-natured as- 
sistance here and there; or swore. 


” 
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I had fallen asleep toward dawn, but not 
for long. I was too spoiled to rest well in 
such cramped quarters, but fortunately I 
had plenty of reserve strength to draw on, 
and my desire to make this trip helped me 
to a feeling of content in spite of discom- 
forts, knowing we were at last on the road. 
I even tried to philosophize about the 
possible loss of our trunks, which I knew 
were on our train and under Davidka’s 
capable eye. Then I found myself wonder- 
ing if we should get through. We ought 
certainly to be all right, since the Faberger 
owl was along; so why worry? Thus far 
we had come out of Kief safely, and that 
was already much to the good. 

In the morning at our first stop Ivan 
went through the window and fetched the 
colonel's kettle full of boiling water; then 
he and his master made us excellent tea, 
drawing the leaves from a newspaper scrap 
and some sugar lumps from a rag, all of 
which were packed together in an old flour 
sack they carried, tied with a string. I 
found cups and bread and butter in our 
provision basket, and we breakfasted con- 
tentedly enough. Then the men smoked 
and talked of their army experiences, and 
the colonel asked many questions, for he 
had not left the firing line far off in Galicia 
for ten months and more, and he was under 
the impression the rest of the army, like 
his Tartar regiment, was about all right, and 
doing its duty in spite of ridiculous propa- 
ganda. He was amazed to hear from Mike 
details of the occurrences in Kief and far- 
ther north. He had judged the whole situa- 
tion by his own men’s behavior. These 
scarcely spoke Russian, and were vague in 
their politics, and incidentally were excel- 
lent soldiers, remnants of the old conquer- 
ors from the Golden Horde. Nearly all of 
these were rich for their class, and were 
proprietors of land in the Crimean penin- 
sula; consequently they were conservatives. 
He was shocked to see conditions as they 
were now on the railroad, but he accepted 
them with resigned toleration. 

On the whole, in spite of what we told 
him, he was evidently keeping his easy, hu- 
morous optimism, and he was helped by 
his warm comprehension of his compatriots, 
and by believing in them in spite of the 
vagaries of disturbed times. 


On the Way to Simferopol 


As the long hours passed and we dozed 
or read or chatted I appreciated our colonel 
more and more. He was a thoroughly Rus- 
sian type, dignified and never familiar, 
though always friendly and helpful. His 
tea and sugar and his servant were entirely 
at our service; but he showed great hesita- 
tion in accepting any of our provisions for 
himself and Ivan. All his conversation was 
addressed to Mike, and he did not propose 
lighting a cigarette till I thought of telling 
him I did not object to smoke. He was as 
modest as to the space he and his bundles 
should take as it was possible to be, and 
was the most undisturbing traveling com- 
panion one could imagine. He saw how ill 
my husband was, and he went on from war 
topics to entertain Mike with anecdotes 
and stories, and even gave us in mimicked 
copy an entertainment he had heard by a 
comic story teller somewhere at the Front, 
and which he remembered remarkably well. 

Though evidently a sociable chatterbox 
he could be quiet, also, and let us rest 
through hours. And while he told us of his 
life and family at home he never once asked 
an indiscreet question. He cheered and 
jollied up the Red Cross sister, who was 
very peevish, giving first a headache, then 
a toothache, as her excuses. Finally we all 
sympathized with her, and forgave her 
crossness and complaints. Our colonel was 
ready to talk politics, and he greatly en- 
couraged us by not regarding the situation 
as hopeless even now. 

“We Russians like the longest way round 
and lots of messing, even to accomplish a 
little thing; and now how much more must 
there be noise for these great events.” 

Another long night, and we had still no 
possibility of moving from our places. I 
had not even taken off gloves or veil for 
thirty-six hours, and when we approached 
the great station where we must change 
trains for Simferopol it was a serious ques- 

tion how we should get out of our prison. 
Nearly all the passengers were remaining on 
the cars and going toward the Caucasus. 
Impossible to get through the corridor; and 
we were five people and all those bags, 
which must be somehow removed. Mike 
was dreadfully perplexed. I had watched so 
many going in and out of windows that 
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though all these had been men I felt I had 
learned their method and could follow it in 
spite of cloak and skirt and furs. 

I proposed this to Mike, saying it seemed 
to me infinitely preferable to the idea of 
traveling to a point beyond our destination. 
I knew Eléne would follow me if I gave her 
a lead, and I thought it would be easy 
enough if only I had something to land upon 
below, as the jump from the window ledge 
to the ground was about three times my 
height. The colonel, on the alert, had heard 
our talk, and he now intervened 

“Ivan and I will go first, and pile our 
bags; then you and your maid shall come, 
princess, and we will help you land; then 
the prince shall pass us your bags, and fol- 
low himself.” 

And so we did it. As we drew into the 
station it looked a vast hive of angry bees, 
and when the train stopped the spry Ivan 
scrambled through the window and dropped 
lightly. The colonel threw him their bags, 
which made a soft, mountainous cushion on 
the ground; then the ponderous colonel 
passed, and I caught my breath, for I 
thought he had stuck in the narrow win- 
dow; but he wriggled through somehow, 
- = down on his property with a mighty 
thud. 

Now was my turn. First I scrambled up 
on our pile of bags and, reaching the win- 
dow sill, I sat down, swinging my feet out- 
side. Then I wrapped my cloak tightly 
round me, so it did not catch or float but 
held my skirts. With the jewel case tight in 
my arms and the bag of valuables in one 
hand, also holding my muff, I gritted my 
teeth, shut my eyes and jumped. It was 
very scaring, but I felt myself safely caught 
and put upon my feet as I landed. The 
kindly colonel had seized me just at the 
right moment as I flew through the air, and 
I had not even felt a jolt. 


Time to Change Cars 


Eléne dutifully followed, but having 
reached the window sill she looked below 
and cried with a despairing voice: ‘‘I can’t! 
Oh, I can’t!” 

She looked frantic and disheveled. 

“Jump at once!’’ I said. ‘“* You must.” 

But Mike was more energetic. Without 
a word he pushed her from behind, and 
with a scream she cleared the space and 
landed near me, where the colonel steadied 
her. Our bags followed. Then Mike un- 
locked the door into the corridor, and say- 
ing to.the crowd in the hall, ‘‘ There are five 
free places in here,’’ he made a rush for 
the berth, from there stepped through the 
window and dropped beside us, while the 
occupants of the corridor broke into our 
compartment with a howl as of triumphant 
wolves; and the little Red Cross sister 
shrieked. I’ve no doubt, however, they 
all shook down soon and made their trip in 
perfect friendliness afterward. 

We rushed into the station. I felt dazed 
and crippled by the long trip, with its fa- 
tigue of enforced immobility; and Eléne 
and I lost no time in reaching for our dress- 
ing bags and hunting up the ladies’ private 
room, where, though there were fifty or 
more women as travel-stained as we, and 
the room was far from attractive, I en- 
joyed my first sight of soap and water for 
two days. Never had I had greater pleas- 
ure than that given me by sponge and tooth 
brush and my. rubber traveling bowl filled 
with hot water, all laid out on a window sill 
of that dirty station room. 

Our train did not leave till noon, and I 
had bad coffee without cream or sugar; then 
slept soundly for two hours with my head on 
my muff and jewel case, which were propped 
upon the restaurant table. Mike waked me 
to get on our next train, which was expected 
immediately from Moscow. He was very 
anxious, because he feared this part of our 
trip would be worse than the first chapter 
had been, for now we must get into a train 
already filled with travelers and he was won- 
dering how we should negotiate the corri- 
dors. I reminded him we still had the bird 
along, by way of valuable help; and strong 
with our recent experiences I said Eléne 
and I were not afraid of going through win- 
dows. Mike had hired two sturdy baggage- 
men, and had promised them each five 
rubles if they secured us places. In the 
crowd on the platform our colonel saw us; 
and he and Ivan joined us at once. 

“Of course there will be places,” he an- 
swered Mike’s inquiry. ‘I am the biggest, 
and I shall go in first, instantly, as the 
train stops. You will be just behind me, 
and you shall be served.” 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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I] They’reBig, They're Juicy 
H They're Delicious 


This is the apple—“BIG Y”— 

that has made the big red Wash- 

ington Apple famous. The cool 
nights and tempered sunshine of the famed 
Yakima Valley; the care in cultivation, se- 
lection and packing are all responsible for 
the perfect maturity, wonderful flavor, and fine 
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appearance of “BIG Y” apples. Also remember that “BIG Y’s” are 
economical. They cost no more than any other good apple, and every 
bite from the exquisitely colored skin to the small core is good to eat. 


Buy Big Y’ Apples by the Box 


“BIG Y’s” cost less by the box, and,” 
because we pick, pack and wrap them “je 
right they will keep until the last one J winter Bananas and Delicious are at 


es 


is eaten and enjoyed. Remember the 
old saying, “An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away,” and the Food Adminis- 
tration asks you to save staples, espe- 
cially sugar, therefore eat more apples. 

Your grocer or fruit store has 
“BIG Y” apples now. For weeks 
they have been shipped to all parts 


Yakima Fruit Growers Association 
Yakima, Washington 


Sales Representatives —New York,Chicago, Minneapolis,Omaha, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and all principal markets 


**There Ain't Goin’ 
To Be No Core’’ 





of the country — big, crisp, juicy apples. 
“BIG Y” Jonathans are fine now. 


their best in December—January and 
later is the time for Spitzenbergs, 
Winesaps, and Newtowns. Eat the 
right “BIG Y” apple at the right time 
and you will always get a good one. 
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America’s Fleets 


Ships at sea and trucks on land. 
Both are vital to victory. 


We need vessels to transport men, 
munitions, supplies—to keep alive 
the effectiveness of our army—to 
bottle up the Huns and safeguard 
our coast. 


Hardly less important is the work 
of thousands of motor vehicles that 


are making our industrial war work 
a success. 

And because they are so essential 
to our national welfare, it pays to use 
care in selecting the tires on which 
their effective operation depends. 

United States Tires are war time 
tires. They are dependable tires— 
thrift tires—tires that assure most 
miles and least expense. 
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So we lined up, and as the car stopped a 
flying wedge went up its steps and in, with 
the valiant colonel at the apex. He scolded, 
coaxed, joked and apologized as he shoved 
through, drawing our two sturdy baggage- 
men and myself along; while Mike and 
Ivan, just behind us, brought up the rear 
of our party. It was a complete triumph, 
largely because of our energetic action, but 
also because in this Moscow express there 
was slightly more room than in the other 
train and only a dozen or twenty occupants 
were in the corridor. I was shoved into an 
empty seat in a compartment, between a 
gentleman, fat and very grumpy, and a neat 
pleasant-looking officer; beyond him sat 
a shy, miserable young woman with lovely 
black eyes, big turquoise earrings and an 
untidy dressy silk gown, who spoke Italian 
with her husband as he stood in the corri- 
dor near her. 

I slipped off my ulster and furs and rolled 
them into a bundle, to use as a cushion; 
then I sat down with a sigh of real joy. 
There was room enough, clean companions 
and good air here; and only twelve hours 
more of our trip. And to cap the climax of 
our happiness Davidka had managed to get 
the trunks off on another train, slower but 
ahead of us. The worst of our trip certainly 
was over, and though we were scattered 
about and I hadn't the vaguest idea what 
had become of our bags and the provision 
basket, I hopefully left them to Eléne’s care 
and let myself go to solid enjoyment. 


The Man With the Skullcap 


The Italian lady near by was telling the 
officer of all she and her husband had been 
through; how driven from their estate and 
home by their peasants they had seen flames 
mount into the sky as the “tigers set 
fire to our house and sugar factory, while 
we fled by carriage to Kief. Luckily some 
of our fortune is in government war-loan 
bonds, and now we go to the Crimea to see 
if it is quieter there, and to rest; then we 
hall go to my home country, Italy, and I 
will never come back. My husband is 
driven away by the people who had lived 
off our factory for many generations. It is 
a horrible country, your Russia.” 

“It is truly rather wild just now,”’ said 
the officer in a consoling voice, but he 
smiled bitterly. ‘‘We have much to learn 
yet, and must suffer first undoubtedly. We 
also have had great troubles at the Front 
The soldiers are all frantic with their new 
liberties, and they understand nothing. I 
am going for a leave of two months to 
Yalta, and I hope to have peace and quiet 
there for that long, at least, whatever comes 
afterward.” 

I joined in their conversation a little, 
offering what optimistic arguments I could 
for the future, and I added my faith in the 
Russian national strength, and the beauty 
the people had always cherished in their 
ideals, which I counted on finally to help us 
to a good ending of the actual drama 

Above us, on the upper berth, lay an old 
man, agitated and a little too talkative; I 
fancied somewhat the worse for having 
emptied a flask which he held in one hand. 
He loudly tried to enter into conversation, 
and then he sle pt 

My fat neighbor on the other side con- 
tinued silent, indignant that he had so 
many traveling companions; yet he was in 
r near the window, and had 
two of the red velvet cushions behind his 
back, while neither the officer nor I had 
even one. With his European clothes he 
wore a tiny Tartar red velvet skullcap, 
embroidered in gay colored silks, on his 
close-shaved head, and he looked like a 
fat, grotesque statuette. Unresigned to the 
discomfort, for which he quite evidently 
held the Italian woman and myself largely 
responsible, he had protested the compart- 
ment was complet; but ignoring him I 
had sat down without a word. Now he 
wriggled and moved a large pasteboard box, 
which probably contained his best costume. 
It stood between us. 

“Itis very crowded,” hesaid. Atonceand 
without remark I took hold of the big box 
and put it on a pile of luggage opposite me. 

“That is my box,” he-said. 

“*So I supposed,”’ I answered; ‘‘ but it is 
large and made me uncomfortable, and now 
you say you are 0 too; consequently we 





the best cor 


vill remove it 

And I sat back much more at ease, and 
turned again to join the conversation on 
my left without another.sign.. He evi- 
dently thought of protesting and-recaptur- 
ing his property and restoring it to the old 
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place; and then he gave up the idea and 
coughed furiously. The man from the 
upper berth awoke, and with much talk and 
apology scrambled down to our level and 
went into the corridor. 

“He is insupportable! Up and down all 
night, disturbing us. I have had no sleep 
at all,”’ said he of the Tartar cap. 

I turned on him. ‘* That sounds like our 
trip,”’ | said. ‘‘We were six in a compart- 
ment for two nights and a day, with five 
extra hours beforehand in our car at the 
Kief train yard; and we could not move as 
here, into the corridor, nor touch our bags, 
nor wash, nor rest.” 

He evidently felt my story put his trou- 
bles in the shade, and he was quiet again; 
and he drew a bit of bread and a bottle of 
milk from his provision basket, ate and 
drank, and then he had a nap. Soon he 
woke up. Mike had brought me a French 
newspaper to read, which contained the 
latest war telegrams. 

“When you have finished that journal, 
madame, would you allow me to look at 
it?’ said my fat neighbor suddenly in most 
humble tone. 

i felt I could afford to consent, after the 
triumphs of having kept my seat and dis 
posed of his box, so | passed him the paper, 
when I had read it, with my best smile. 

**Do you read French?” I asked, “‘It i 
in French.” 

‘Yes, madame, I readthateasily enough.” 

Mike came in, bringing tea and some bis- 
cuits. He asked me in English if I would 
like anything else besides, and then he 
offered the Italian lady some of our bever 
age, which she accepted with pleasure, 
drawing some sugar from her pocket and 
giving me a share of that. We drank it to 
gether and went on with our talk, while 
the fat neighbor and the officer accepted 
biscuit 

I felt very weary afterward and, seeing 
me pushing my cloak about, the fat man 
said, with evident desire to have his crime 
forgive “Won't you have one of thes 
cushions I have two.” 

| took it and felt luxurious. I slept some 
time, and when I woke I found my cros 
old neighbor had completely thawed. 

“*May I be indiscreet, madame, and ask 
your nationality?” he said. “‘ You speak of 
Russia with good will and affection, even 
in these dark days, and yet you are ob 
viously not Russian. You read French, yet 
you are not French, since you are not agi 
tated, as are the Latins. You spoke English, 
but you are not British, I am sure, for you 
are more animated and more sociable than 
are they; and I have long been inquiring in 
my mind what you may be.” 





> 


The Fat Man Melts 


I laughed. ‘I ama Russian subject. My 
husband and children are all Russians, but 
I was born in America,’’ I said. 

“Surely, yes. That would be it exactly. 
When you came in I protested; but you sat 
down and stayed, without an argument. 
When you took away my box it was an ac- 
complished fact without insult, discussion 
or comments, which would have been British 
or French. Then you were not cross from 
my crossness. Yes, certainly, American and 
Russian. A good combination. Most in- 
teresting.” 

“‘And you, monsieur? Are you Russian 

He answered: ‘* Yes, from the misguided 
Ukraine I come. I was one of the old gov- 
ernment officials in Poland, but my corner 
went into German hands during the retreat 
of 1915, and I naturally had to drop out of 
the service. Since then, having a little 
money, I have been obse rving things from 
the side, and resting quietly. I liv 
Kertch, the Crimea.” 

We grew to be quite chums shortly, and 
we talked for several hours. I found my 
old neighbor was full of kindness now, 
anxious to make up for the first bad im 
pression. Soon he offered me his seat by 
the window sol should be less disturbed by 
the going and coming of that idiot from 
above. He told me of his family and life, 
too, but we talked mainly of Russia. | 
found he believed in her future as I did; 
but he considered the reign of terror which 
these German-injected. Bolsheviki would 
bring must be lived through, and he only 
hoped it would be short enough not to ruin 
us completely. As to help from outside we 
must have it if we are to recover from our 
hysteria. ‘‘It must come from the Allies or 
else Germany will conquer us completely, 
and though they may give us tranquillity 
it will be at the price of our lifeblood,” 
said he. 
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I like odd types invariably, and the fat 
man became quite charming now To- 
gether we ate our supper, and I traded him 
an apple and a hard-boiled egg for some 
cookies he had, while we both used his 
milk and sugar with my tea. He left us 
that evening, but before going he called 
Mike to inherit his place and cushion for 
the night; which was a great joy, since we 
must continue our trip till four-thirty of 
the morning 

It was now three nights and two long 
days we had traveled through, without 
lying down or being really comfortable for 
a moment, and as we drew near Simferopol 
I felt 1 should be able to stand no more 
My husband was ghastly, and I began to 
wonder if he would not break down before 
we reached our destination. I counted we 
could get hot food at the station, which I 
remembered as clean and gay in the sum 
mer. Then we would start at once in a 
good auto on the trip of nearly eighty 
miles across the mountains to my mother 
in-law’s villa at Siméiz on the southern 
coast. 

The station I had looked forward to with 
such anticipation was a terrible disap 
pointment; and because I had hoped for 
good air, seats and breakfast it seemed to 
me this was the worst experience of our 
whole trip. My tired eyes saw millions of 
men in worn and dirty khaki, all pushing 
us or lying under our feet; and the stench 
was so dreadful that one could scarcel 
breathe. Twice 1 worked my way to the 
is in the women’ 





only open window,which 
dressing room, for a breath of air. Th 

room was already filled with a number of 
women who had either fainted or were neat! 
it, as | was after the crowd in the main 
room. The rest of the station, packed till 
there was hardly a corner with standing 
room, was dimly lighted by run-down and 
broker lamps 


In the Crimea 


since Sebastopol where our railroad ter 
minated, was closed to all passengers but 
its own inhabitants and the sailors who 


were stationed there, this small station a 


Simferopol became the clearing house to 
all the Crimean coast, and was the travel 
ing terminus for the soldiers who came 
south Half the crowd was made up of 
these deserters, all carrying huge bags, with 
food and other comforts for themselv« 
The other half seemed Tartars with their 
families, or Jews, or refugees and beggar 
All had bundles I never conceived so 
much apparent misery and dirt as there 
was here. 

Eating was out of the question. Chair 
we seized through luck after more than ar 
hour’s waiting. Rest was impossible it 
that noise and | proposed moving 
to the platform for our long wait but 
after inspection Mike refused, saying the 
crowd was greater there and rougher thar 


inside; that it was completely dark there 


and not safe for Eléne and me So we 
resigned ourselvé and remained suffocat 
ing where we were, from four A. Mo. till 


aiter seven. 
Men, women, childret lay about us on 


the floors, asleep or half awake; unpacl 
eating, dressing there without sceruple. We 
had to watch our bags constant! ind two 
or three times we turned suspicious-looking 
people, whom we judged to be thieve 
away from them. A crowd of half-drunker 
rowdles in ul rm were ging songs, and 
at the other end of the hall there wa i 
violent po aia i mn between a sailor 
and a soldier Soo} peo t ere tal 
sides, and it ended in blow of course 
which we feared ould spre id and be mie 
a general free fight In another dire 
ome wore vere t | i i ne 
ther nd these also dre if ip 
then who encouraged the till the 
had to be eparateda | i ‘ B 
eamed, and everyone ! its or 
and struggled, and ther Hlapsed pa 
ently in nea] 

It was really an anxious three hours to 
ive through, al l Mike looked , | val 
frightened for him, but at last daylight 
came and the welcome sun appeared; also 


various motor cars with their agent 
We lost no time in renting one of t} 

autos and in leaving Simferopol, and a 
the fresh air struck my face and | realized 
the nightmare of our travels was over for 
the time I was deeply grateful to the special 
Providence which had guided u We were 
safely out of Kief, and, I hoped, through 
the worst of our ¢ xperience and though 
we still had some discomfor 


ts and danger 
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ahead I counted there would be no further 
subjection of my husband to particular 
pursuit, since from now on we should. be 
beyond the Ukraine provinces and out of 
reach of those who sought revenge. So for 
the moment we might put anxiety behind 
us and eniov the soft springs of our con 
veyance and the utterly splendid scenery, 
which | most specially loved, in this part of 
Russia. 

I recalled the sunrises I had. alway 
watched when making this drive before, 
and I questioned our chauffeur as to why 


the cars now came so late to the Simfe ropol 
station to gather travelers 
** Because it is no longer safe, lady. Out 


side the station our motors would be stolen 


or broken by the soldiers, and on the road 
we should be stopped and attacked by the 
same comrades if. we traveled early as of 
old; and you would probably be relieved 
of all your baggage.”’ 

Even down here in this delicious lost 
corner of our country, where the first of 
the revolution had passed so quietly, the 
troubles now had penetrated! I was silent 
under the stress of pity and regret for it all. 
Mike, suddenl feeling the strain on h 
nerves relaxed, dozed off, and I had all the 
beauty of our wonderful drive to myself 
First through the fertile valleys, then up 


into the hills we went; and still upward 
till the rocl howed little vegetation and 
there was thicl oft snow in the crevasse 

While the semitropical sun shone hot upon 


us, from a sky renowned for its ir iriable 
blue perfection 


Then over the pass, and at our feet, a 
ve crossed it, lay the panorama, which fo 
nturies had attracted beaut lover to 
the Crimea, and which poets had sung and 
artists painted, without ever exhausting 
its resource [The revolution seemed im 


possible in th paradise No wonder it 


valids came, and that so many poor exile 
now chose it as their refuge In terra 
downward, first rocks, then woods, then 
vineyards and small prosperous fields, whil 
below those again lay gardens riotous with 
greenery and flower edging tl waters of 
the laughing, sparkling turquoise sea. The 


latter changed to deep purple and emerald 


green in spots, where it was lined with sea 
weeds or wher harp yellow « pierced 
it mooth surface, standing up for waves t 





gather round 


Like a Pilgrim in Paradise 

















Hanging to the mountain’ de were 
picturesque Villages, with pink and blue 
terraced houses and showers of climbing 
rose The Oriental Tartars lived in these, 
clustered about the ! e me jue The 
mosque hemsel ve tted the ndscayp 
much better than did the occasior 0 
thodox churche Orie aw, and evident] 
many visitors from afar appreciated th 
fact, for a great percentage ol the y llas and 
palaces half hidden in their parks were of 
the Moorish type, and white It was al 

lent, rich, orderly and of a fair e spler 
dor, and after the past wee n Kief, and 
our discouragements, | was ready to ery 

ul ry l! it al | if t | anev i t now l 
pigrim appreciated paradise alter a stage 
in purgator 

Downward we wound, and the temper: 
t e changed so ra y tha hin a short 
half hour I ged off f my furs, ther 
( i and na my eater and 
op 1 all the ¢ ndow let in the 
lea 1 Iresh sea air and il t ‘ 
1 We pped neara estaurent 

the qua ‘ t ! reached 
and ere ‘ ed qu ind t! i lf 
by a prett intry § ho rece ed 
" from 1 i trip and a he 
cl rer 

Neve t fe had (Te ind } 
cream, hot loa il isted ) ( 
Mike ke up and fu istice to | 
hare of the food He | ed ha i 
! L pirit ere at ering to the enar 
f our surroundings, and I hoped t 
( ea would me hea ‘ ig! 

! ke the long trip 1 " i 
I ) eem easier to ! i 

After bre ikla t ur r i I 
coast, tl rough wood ind chart ! iter 
ing places, where gay hotel guests in pre 
clothes were shopping or st ng and 
tening to the music, as if ars and reyvolu 
tions were far away indeed Bb Yalta 
rict and lux wriou tl ; ‘ 1 be ! l { t 
passed Livadia and Oreanda, with the ir 
perial palace hining in the light No 
wonder the ex-Emperor had loved thi 
his private home, which did not belong t 
the state I thought of the large family 








‘ to that sma lar 
iway | ireezing berian town 
y wt toa 

Ki-ta-dor came next, where the poor 
I f Mother ed with her daughter 
it) if fan inder surveillance 
\ thout the right to pass these 
ate \ their hope and faith of the 
y ere ne for, and gone Tchalre 
e | ed vhere the old chief wa 
ea nded lion hidden from view, 
ler ar t witt entinels at his gates, 
yl illowed a few faithful attend 
int th Orloff at their head, never com- 
plaining, never protesting; though I was 
1 he was breaking from his grief at 
Nussia abasement 
Final ve reached my mother-in law's 
1 at imei mple but comfortable 
" prett i white, with a garden of 
es in bloom and a view of mountains be 
i and sea before, and large enough to 
house her group quite easily There wa 
yreat excitement over our arrival. She had 
not se her son since he had beer ir 
Petrograd, where the prince and Mike 
! l lived the first day of the revolutior 
yether I alao had not met her since the 
ng he was greatly distressed by my 
husband's evident bad health, and glad we 
had left Kief Mike reported as to her 
imine and it seemed she and her house 
hold might consider themselves protected 
| comfortable for a year ahead at least 
his arrangement she had settled her 
elf in the Villa Selbi for that long, and we 
hrought additior to her of money and 
provision enough to stand a siege 
Russian Opinion 
rhe or danger was from the motor 
ads of Bolshevil idiers or marines 
ho made expeditions from Sebastopol all 
er the country to steal and kill They 
pecial threatened the members of the 
mperial family farther along the coast; 
it were a danger to all rich refugees, and 
he latter lived in constant fear of such 
tation My mother-in-law had en 
re hanged her feelings toward the 
revolution during the ummer months, 
ind from her immense enthusiasm she had 


used to an especial horror of those first 


utionaries who had established the 
visional government She could not 
ad word strong eno gh to express her 
inger and contempt, and she vowed that 
her he hould be abl to go beyond the 
frontic he meant to live always away 
mm Russia, and never again have to do 
ith any of our people Her French pow 
of expre ion served her well in the 
esent condition of her mind 
! aw one els¢ however vho tool 
lite her point of view, though all the 
k i who had taken refuge on these 
the hore were pathetic sufferers, 
having lost heavily by the re volutionary 
’ ement, and were terribly discouraged 
Near! ill had had estates, which were 
w gone. Poor Prines Wiazimsky had 
two beside one killed by acci 
fent im the eets of Petrograd, one mut 
lered by | easants on his country estate: 
it when | saw her she was very calm and 


d even seemed to trust in Russia's 

rf whom I met at Yalta, 
also had lost his fortune, was 
that the Bolshevik régime 
precipitate to such an 
her there would be a sudden 


gentie a 


future sazon 
ind 


mpeful, he 


who 
aid 
events 


uid now 


extent that eit 


iction in our country round some Na 
poleonic leader or if that was impossible 
that the Allies would be obliged in their 
vn interests to interfere; and he preached 


on this basis 


uurage and confidence Or- 
if was as cool as in the apring He ad 
ted danger to the old grand duke, and 


dentally to himself 


but he hoped for 


the best ind he considered the Crimea 
nparatively safe for average inhabitants 
The Tarta were conservative, owning 
ind themselves: and he counted on their 
taking care of the refugees, if only in order 
exploit them ; 
We tried to see the old chief, but per 
ission was refused to all coming from 
itside; and it was the same with refer 


ence to the occupants of Ei-ta-dor whom I 


isked about; so we had to be content with 
messages sent back and forth. Everyone 
was very brave, I thought; and the exiles 


all seemed ready to do anything possible to 
help one another. They were determined 
to give way to anxiety only when they 
should be sure they could not escape the 
Meantime they lived 


saw one another soci 


threatened dangers 
quietly and simply, 
in Yalta, and tried to rest a little 


fron 


ably 





the fatigues of the past three years. Ev 
Russian noble I saw was more sad about 
the war than about his own private dis- 
tresses, and each one said anything could 
be forgiven but the revolutionists’ failure 
to keep faith with our allies 

Some feared our defection might mean 
Germany's victory in the war, and this 
thought caused the worst suffering No 
one blamed the people much; on the con- 
trary many said the revolution in the long 
run would develop our nation. Of course 
without exception these aristocrats de- 
plored the passing of the old, beautiful 
traditions and the poetry of our country 
life with its patriarchal relations between 
proprietor and peasant; and undoubtedly 
these had disappeared for good. All spoke 


ery 


with pity of the poor Emperor and hi 
danger, and the sad, imprisoned life of the 
imperials here in the Crimea 

Again I wa truck with the extreme 


beauty of the Russian nature, its strength 
of faith and patience, its dignity, and the 
gentle generosity and fine breeding which 
our troubles only had brought out. Nota 
ign of panic nor of envy for us who were 
going away, of it all. Only care wa 
expressed, and anxiety and good wishes for 
ur safety in the long journey 

; all too quicl ly To 
aying good-by was hard, and I| didn't 
vant to go, leaving all these 


out 


Iwo weeks pa sed 
me 


associates of 


years behind yet the reasons for our de 
parture made it seem imperative If my 
husband was ever to regain health and 


trength it could only be by going quite 
iway from all these surroundings, with 
their tragic influence There was nothing 


more he could do to serve the country now: 
communication cut he 
and I should be but two more mouths to 
feed from the family upplies; 
yond the frontiers we no longe r depended 
on these 

It was infinitely 


and with means of 


whereas, be 


difficult, we found, to 

to go north to Petro 

again, and 

giving up her 
} 


get places and tickets 
yrad: but fortune served us 
a kind friend who 
trip ceded us two compartments which she 
had retained long ago By an amazing 
miracle the soviet of Sebastopol sailors re 

pie d to Mike's tel graphic re quest, grant 

ing us permi pa through their 
fortress city and embark upon our journey 
from the railroad terminus there. Mike's 
family would not believe this permission 
possible till we proved it to them by ex 
hibiting our telegram. I was immensely 
grateful for this boon, for it would be pos 

ible to settle ourselves and our belonging 
in the empty train, and we had some hope 
we might even hold the reserved places we 
had paid for, since it was a direct express 
tral taking 


was 





sion to 


hnwe were 


Pessimistic Farewells 


rhe final good 
I feared very much we might never see our 
family again. I hated leaving all its mem 
bers to and it was hard for 
the to go through such 


bys were distressing, and 


such danger; 


poor old princess 


trials at seventy, and after her easy and 
luxurious life; as it was also for my two 
isters-in-law and their children, all in frag 


ile health, and with despair in their hear 
to face the future. They made a tragic pi 
ture as we parted 

It was the twenty 
and though we 
coast bathed in 
flowers our 


merous pessimis 


a4 ond of Novembe <A 
were leaving the southern 
sunshine and draped in 
not in tune. Nu 
friends foretold that our 
telegram from the Sebastopol soviet was a 
trap, and they were not reassuring as to 
what would happen to us when we got into 
the Bolshevi fortified city. They felt 
re we would be attacked or at least de 
tained under arrest. Others, equally dis 
mal, said this first part of our travels might 
turn out all right, but once embarked on 
the train our troubles would certainly be- 
gin; and they told us the express trains 
were especially ill treated. The Cossacks 
on the Don River were gathering under 
Generals Kaledine and Korniloff, who had 
now escaped from his prison during an up- 
rising at staff headquarters and had man- 
aged to traverse half of Russia incognito, 
joining Kaledine at Novoe-Tcherkass. 

A battle was expected between these and 
the Bolshevik forces moving to meet them 
from Moscow, while the Ukrainians were 
also sending troops from Kief and Poltava. 
No one knew on which side these latter 
would take part. We should undoubtedly 
be caught between two fires, we were told, 
and killed in the scrimmages. We heard 
that was no food in Petrograd, and 


mood was 


<8 


SI 


there 
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that ev was being assassinated; 
while permission to go beyond the frontier 
was always refused. The refrain of all con- 
versations was the utter folly of our at 
tempt 

My husband and I discussed with some 
hesitation what we should do, but finally 
decided circumstances would not be im- 
proving for a long time, and that if we 
wanted to go abroad we must try to do so 
now. Going seemed a necessity, because 
of Mike's health, and from every point of 
view we found it better to put our luck to 
the test while we still had sufficient strength 
of nerve, and money in plenty, and while 
communications seemed to be 
We knew if the Cossacks’ raiding cut the 
country in two or if the railroads broke 
down through strikes we should be tied up 
in a bag in the Crimea, helpless to carry 
out our plan 

Having once decided, we promised our 
selves that whatever happened we would 
not regret our present act and that we 
would leave no possible stone unturned to 
get through successfully. If at Petrograd 
we could not push on to foreign lands we 
would simply gather what ready money 
we could from there, and somehow manage 
to return and estabiish ourselves near the 
family group for an indefinite stay. Mean 

ve were ready to pay in coin and with 

all our res to get through 


eryone 


possible 


while 


ources, 


By way of beginning, my jewels were 
ewed into our traveling clothes, where 
they would attract less attention and be 


le encumbering than in the jewel case 
We then divided our money, so that eact 
should carry half, in case one or the other 
should be searched or robbed or we be 
separated. For an emergency we 
took ten thousand rubles in bills. We re 
duced our baggage to the last limits, leay 
ing two trunks to my mother-in-law in case 
of our return, and with our determination 
wound up for any emergency we took the 
plunge. 


came 


In Sebastopol 


Davidka started ahead by some hours, 
taking our trunks in a cart with a troika of 
good horses, and we followed by motor. He 
was to wait for us at the gates of Sebasto 
pol, since Mike had the pass for us all on 
paper. Mike was in civilian clothes, 
but our passports naturally gave our names 
and rank, and we were show 
them. I counted much on Davidka’s sol 
dier uniform to help us in case of accidents 


one 


obliged to 


We were too excited to talk much during 
our long drive, and we were preoccupied 


with our fears of many things. Upward we 
climbed to the pass in the mountains, and 
from there turned for a last look 
at the beautiful garden of paradise. The 
Crimea was below. As we came out of the 
narrow | 


silent 


Baidarsky gateway in the rock 
and faced northward the bleak cold winds 
blew against us with a flurry of snow. Two 
or three hours we traveled onward through 
it to the battlefield of Balaklava, and 
passed the monuments of French, English 
and Russian who had died and 
been buried there, where they had been 
enemies in that great fight of long ago 
Then we reached the outside fortifications 
of Sebastopol and were stopped at the 
guardhouse 

Davidka and his cart were already there 
Instead of the amiable dapper officer of old 
régime days two rough soldiers with sullen 
faces meet us; but they were 
neither untidy nor drunk, and they read 
our pass and then examined our passports 
with gruff but perfectly intelligent com 
They were not entiyely pleased 
with Mike’s passport and mine, ani hesi- 
tated a moment, while of course my heart 
went down into my boots. Mike explained 
we were only going through the city, leay 
ing by the night train for Petrograd; and 
they finally acquiesced, and said we might 
go in. I could have embraced them for 
being so kind and hospitable. 

We went to the hotel, dined and had 
time to read a paper and to take a turn 
about the town. It had acquired an evil 
reputation lately with the inhabitants of 
the regions where we had been; and ever 
since late June, when Admiral Koltchak 
had been dismissed by his fleet, destruction 
and disorder had radiated from Sebastopol 
over the countryside; but now the place 
though its sinister quiet and emptiness 
gave it an impressive atmosphere—was 
clean, and the most perfect order reigned. 
There were no crowds in the street, and no 
soldier deserters to be seen anywhere. All! 
the sailors were trim and neatly dressed 


soldiers 


came to 


ments 
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shaved, so I had a charming 
and restful impression 

However, at the hotel the director be- 
wailed losses suffered through dearth of 
travelers and through constant requisition 


and freshly 


of his provisions. Some French officers 
were in the hotel, mainly young aviators; 
but they seemed on the eve of departure, 
and otherwise the house was practically 
vacant. At the station the same impres- 
sion few travelers, no motley public at 
all, almost no soldiers, a sprinkling of smart 
sailors and naval officers with their fam- 
ilies; everything clean, and business being 
run without confusion. 

We found our train easily and quickly, 
and our car, also. We paid twice the old 
prices or more, and we discovered that 
we had a trunk's weight more baggage than 
the very latest laws allowed. We were or- 
dered to leave the trunk at first; but this 
was so distressing that Mike gave Davidka 
unlimited powers to act for us, knowing 
the influence of a soldier's position. Our 
-‘man did his best, and after a half hour he 
came to the trunk would not be 
confiscated but might go along in spite of 
the recent rule; only he had been obliged 
to buy an extra first-class ticket all the 
way to Petrograd, and to spend fifty 
rubles besides in bribes, be« ause the ticket 
would not be used! 

We did not think of regretting 
rubles, and were only too delighted to get 
on so well 

In the train we had two compartments 
adjoining, and a dressing room; so if the 
comrade soldiers did not invade our prem- 
ises we might count on a very comfortable 
trip. At first everyone had plenty of room. 
Two brawny sailors of the garrison got on 
our car, merely telling the conductor they 
wished by way of excuse; but 
they promised incidentally to see that we 
had no other inconvenient guests during 
the trip. They were allowed to sleep in our 
corridor They settled down and 
chatted quite genially with Davidka. 

he conversation seemed quite like old 
times, as I listened from my berth. I had 
put Eléne with Davidka, and kept Mike 
with me for the sake of protection, with 
doors between the servants and ourselves 
all open; and we piled plaids and baskets, 
with our bags, against windows so the 
station mobs along the road would think 
our places crowded and would not be 
tempted in. There was no longer a pillow 
or a blanket or sheets left in any car. One 
of my windows was cracked from top to 
bottom, and of course undressing was im- 
but it was much to be able to lie 
down and stretch out, even if at any mo- 
ment an invasion might be expected. | 
shivered to think of the masses awaiting 
train at Simferopol and elsewhere on 
our route, 


tell us 


our 


to do so, 


soon 


possible ’ 


our 


Rough Travel 


For the moment we could, however, count 
on a few hours of tranquil sleep, and we all 
hastened to seize that, having arranged in 
case of difficulty that our servants could 
simply give up their compartment com- 
pletely and join us in ours. Eléne and | 
would then divide the upper berth, leaving 
Mike and his valet below. 

I slept soundly till about two A.M. Then 
in a panic I awoke, and listened to howls 
and shrieks, thumps and bumps all about 
me. One woman, hysterical in the corridor, 
whose baggage was lo3t and whose hat with 
various other possessions had been dragged 
from her by the crowd, according to her 
complaints; another feminine voice broken 
by sobs toid the same sort of tale farther 
Soldiers tramping and jumping to get 
warm on top of our roof; loud calls and 
oaths; more travelers with bags and bun- 
dies in the corridor; then a fight at the 
door, and sounds of broken glass, falling 
bodies and high words; threats of firing; 
laughter; irony; and taking by storm of 
the cars beyond; and our sailors could be 
heard keeping their word to us, for no in- 
truders invaded our car. 

A window crashed just beyond me; and 
then a heavy thing was thrown against one 
of our own. Fortunately it held; and this 
seemed to discourage the attacking party. 
Insults and cries of ‘‘Capitalists!”’ ‘* Bour- 
geois!” And I saw Mike feel for his re- 
volver. We both sat up and waited in 
silence for what might come. 

Nothing happened; and the train drew 
out of Simferopol, leaving a vociferating 
group of seething humanity behind us. I 
took courage from this first experience, and 

Continued on Page 33) 
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ABOUT THE P 


RESIDENT WILSON stated the case cor 
rectly when he said, “This is the People’s 
War!” 

The people have a right to first-hand 
information about their war—hence the 
Committee on Public Information. 

The Division of Films is a part of the Committee on 
Public Information. 

It is, therefore, a strictly Government institution, 
organized to manufacture and distribute the 
Government's own films produced for the 
people of these United States and 
their Allies. 

Its mission is the presenta 
tion, through the medium of 
motion pictures, of Govern- 
ment activities, especially 
America’s preparation for 
and participation in the 
war. 

And so it comes about 
that while the present 
generation of Americans 
cannot possibly visualize 
our Civil War, they can ac- 
tually see what is going on 
abroad today, and future gen 
erations will be able to visualize, 
correctly, America’s part in the great 


World War. 


rio rn. & Ss 


OFFICIAL SEAL Ol 
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FOPLE'’S WAR 


people films of their war. It has already exerted a tre 
mendous influence in bringing the war home to millions 
of Americans 1n cities, towns and villages, and in giving 
them a more intelligent appreciation of what the Govern 
ment is doing to help win the war. 
Never before has a film organization produced films 
with so universal and so extraordinary an appeal. 
No film organization ever enjoyed so exceptional an 
opportunity for obtaining material in a given field 
No field ever presented such a wealth of diver 
sified matter, appealing to so vast an 
audience 
The pictures secured by the 
Division of Films tell stories 
that are of vital interest to 
every American 
They always make a 
better citizen out of a 
good citizen 


Not alone in this 


country, but In the 
countries of our Allies 
are these Government 
films shown. For the first 
time in history, the true aims 

and aspirations of this nation 

are being clearly and adequately in 
terpreted to the other nations of the earth 


through the medium of authentic motion 


THE PEOPLE'S FILMS 


Although the Division of Films has been 


in existence less than a year, it has been markedly 


pictures. 


Thus, the influence of the Division of Films is not 





successful in realizing its aim—which is to give the only national, but international in its scope 
ry S ¥tOr¢ ate | ? 1<¢ 1] ) 
The Division of Films Productions Up-to-d The Bureau of Official Still Pictur 
Distr f the Di f Fil 
Is the people's Division of Official Wat yj—t The Dis +] 
Films and these are the Pe ne ¢ War } us 
people Ss own films ‘* America’s At | | 1 All G 
Vorld Film 


PRESENTED BY 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, George Creel, Chairman 


Through the Division of Films, Charles 


S. Hart, Director, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
went to sleep again; but we were told there 
would be other stations, where the crowd 
was worse than this had been; and we 
spent many anxious hours. 

Our sailor protectors were truly admira- 
ble. They were the greatest aid ‘and com- 
fort, fraternized with Davidka and Eléne, 
and looked after our safety always. They 
admitted to the premises, during the two 
days and three nights to Petrograd, those 
who showed proper tickets for their re- 
served places in our car, and they made 
exception only for three wounded soldiers, 
for whom they begged our hospitality. One 
of these was shot through the lung and 
could scarcely breathe; another, with a 
stomach wound, lay on his back; and the 
third was lacking both legs. There were 
no Red Cross trains since the revolution 
to transport such misery, and the wounded 
depended on chance. These had been for- 
tunate, for our big sailors and Davidka 
helped the poor fellows as much as they 
could, while Mike often talked to them and 
saw to their comfort and we gave them tea 
and biscuits from time to time. With these 
men it didn’t seem to matter about the 
revolution; or else it was because there 
was no German agent near enough to stir 
up trouble between us. 

Safely we passed through the Cossack 
ountry, and the city of Kharkoff was one 
f our stops. When, the next day, we 
reached Moscow we read in special tele- 
grams sold in the station that there had 
just been a battle in the night at this same 
K harkoff, and all communications were cut 
off with the south— our train having prob- 
ably been the last to go through. 

Finally, after all our false alarms, we 
reached the capital, twenty-four hours late 
but quite content, though our trip had cost 
nearly two thousand rubles, when in old 
times three hundred would have amply 
paid for it. We thanked our protectors, the 
two sailors, for their good services, and we 
bade our wounded soldiers good-by, while 
they with enthusiasm all wished us well 
We had had warm relations with them, 
such as certainly could never have existed 
in any other country in a like situation. It 
takes Russians to be so unexpectedly simple 
in the midst of complications. 

We read in the papers on the road of the 
mutinous uprising at staff headquarters 
when the commander in chief, General 
Doukhonin, had been arrested and finally 
murdered in the railway station during his 
embarkation on the train for Petrograd. A 
comrade of Mike's, who had escaped from 
the fracas at the staff, afterward told us the 
murderer was an Austrian officer, disguised 
as a Russian sailor; that General Doukho- 
nin had known him in Vienna, where he 
had been before the war, and that he had 
called the false sailor by name before the 
latter struck him down 


Winter Palace Orgies 


Petrograd looked frightfully run down 
The streets were lost in deep snow, frozen 
hard on them, but worn in ruts and holes; 
and the going was dreadful. The crowds 
were greater and more disorderly than ever. 
Hardly anyone ventured out at night with- 
out accident, which consisted generally in 
their being stopped and relieved of their 
money, furs, woolen clothes and boots, 
then left to go their way almost naked in 
the cold. Misery stared at once out of 
every decent face. It was the dreadful 
soldiers who had now taken to selling every 
kind of stolen merchandise, and we bought 
on the street pavements several rare and 
valuable editions for absurdly small prices. 
Evidently these came from some of the 
palaces, which were being constantly looted 

Half of the shops were closed, and 
many had been sacked and their win- 
dows left broken, or were boarded up 
against the street. Criminals infested the 
town, well-to-do people were feeling the 
pinch of actual hunger, while the honest 
poor were starving. The hideous Red 
Guards— who looked like men I have seen 
depicted in old French paintings repre- 
senting the Reign of Terror in Paris were 

“keeping order” on all sides, dressed 
in rough clothes, with occasionally some 
fine garment in their make-up, evidently 
stolen. 

These men stalked about or sat at street 
corners, with excellent guns, drawn from 
our old reserves, loaded and slung over 
their shoulders by a rope or hanging loosely 
over an arm or even sometimes being used 
to bump along, as walking sticks. With 
such treatment guns were always going off. 
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At the street corners fires were built and 
kept burning to warm these new protectors 
of the government; and I personally saw 
many a Red Guardsman use the barrel or 
the bayonet fixed to the barrel of his loaded 
gun to stir the blaze. Constantly also one 
heard machine guns firing in various quar- 
ters of the city; and occasionally passers-by 
would rush for shelter under doorways as 
the shooting approached; but no one stayed 
at home because of it, for it had become a 
matter of constant recurrence. 

Prices of everything had soared to the 
sky, and people were obliged to pay or to 
go unfed, unclothed and unwarmed. There 
is no word for the general depression, yet | 
saw all my old friends who were still there, 
and I found them glad to talk of outside 
things or to laugh with sudden gay irony at 
some comic incident of their own plight, 
and they tried to forget their troubles al- 
ways for a little while. General Kamaroff 
was still in charge in the Winter Palace, 
and he told us of the horrible days when at 
the end of October the great building had 
been taken and sacked by the mob. I my- 
self saw its broken panes of glass and the 
walls riddled with bullets; and from sev- 
eral eyewitnesses we heard details of the 
multitude’s work. Strangely enough, the 
rabble had passed by furniture, paintings, 
porcelains and bronzes of great value, and 
had even looked at a vitrine of ancient 
Greek jewelry wrought in pure gold. Say 
ing disdainfully ‘‘Those are toys,”’ they 
had let them stand; and then they hustled 
one another to cut leather coverings off the 
seats of modern chairs in anterooms and in 
the Emperor’s sitting room; and to knock 
down gilded plaster from the walls, sure it 
must be real gold. The great Malachite 
Hall had been smashed beyond repair, and 
infinite damage was done to some of the 
upper apartments of ceremony. The cel- 
lars had been robbed, till all the crowd was 
dead drunk 


The Electric Guillotine 


All over town the tragedy oppressed one, 
and the splendid capital seemed like some 
luxurious and renowned beauty dying in 
the gutter, disfigured and disgraced. On 
the street I heard German spoken con- 
stantly and openly, and doubtful-looking 
nen with unmistakably German faces and 
clothes went about with assurance. The 
deputies from the German Government 
had arrived, with Count Mirbach at their 
head, and Brénstein alias Trotzky was en- 
tertaining them. General Kamaroff told 
me he had had a written communication 
from Trotzky ordering him to send silver 
and linen from the imperial storehouse at 
the Winter Palace to the hotel where these 
German deputies were to be lodged. Nat- 
urally he had paid no attention whatever 
to this document, and Trotzky had not 
protested, but had, Kamaroff thought, 
given the visitors such supplies as they 
needed from the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, where he was himself established, 
and on which now hung a great white pla- 
card. On this was written, ‘‘Welcome to 
Peace!” 

Tatischtcheff I also saw, and he told us 
of Trotzky’s entry into the ministry after 
Téréschtchenko's arrest, and of the as- 
sembled group of secretaries and officials, 
himself at their head, who, handing Trotzky 
the keys to all the cupboards and then bow- 
ing themselves out, had left their resigna- 
tions piled on the center table. He pictured 
the new minister’s surprise and his perplex- 
ity as to how he should get on without their 
services; of his threat to publish all the 
secret treaties of Russia with her Allies—a 
threat that was quite empty, though the 
creature did not know it, since long ago ali 
important documents had been spirited 
away by loyal hands and could not be 
traced. 

The Germans had arrogantly protested 
against the hotel where they were lodged, 
saying it was not good enough; and not 
daring to offer the Winter Palace, Trotzky 
had moved them to the Astoria Hotel, 
where they held high carnival. The con- 
servative papers were printed only irregu- 
larly, and there were a hundred anarchistic 
sheets each day, of mushroom growth, 
which detailed the dastardly ambitions of 
the new leaders, with reference to peace 
and German occupation; and then adver- 
tising new measures and inventions, such 
as the degrading of all officers to the ranks 
and the new arrangement by which there 
were to be no commanders but only equal 
soldiers. Also the new guillotine was de 
scribed, which was to be erected in the 
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Palace Square. It was to be worked by elec- 
tricity and could cut off five hundred heads 
at each blow. 

Each day some part of the city was in 
darkness, and the water supply was con- 
stantly expected to break down. All other 
publie service was erratic, and telephones 
and cabs were entirely accidental luxuries 

Even in our well-organized hotel, where 
we had gone into my same old apartment 
with almost a feeling of home-coming and 
of being protected, everything was more or 
less up in the air. We could not complain, 
however, as compared to those about us we 
lived in the lap of quiet luxury. By some 
miracle we had kept the good will of the 
hotel servants, who gave us admirable care. 
Even when one day there was astrike below- 
stairs, and the hotel guests were without 
food, the waiter on our floor confided to me 
with his ever-ready grin: *‘ Your Highnesses 
shal] have your lunch and dinner as usual, 
served here in the salon, since we do not 
wish you to be inconvenienced.” 

And so it was. Afterward I learned our 
party were the only people in the hotel who 
had had any meals. It was quite puzzling 
Mike accused me of being in league with 
the Bolsheviki; but I have never under 
stood the real reasons for the curious pro 
tecting influence that hovered about us 
through all our stay in Petrograd, unless it 
came from the devotion of these servants, 
whom I had known and often talked with 
through the three years I had been occupy- 
ing that same apartment during my brief 
visits to the capital. I had done some of 
them small favors, but not enough to ex 
plain their present kindness. However, our 
relations had always been excellent, and the 
chambermaid had an ancient friendship 
with Eléne. 

The most mysterious proof of this care 
for us was an occurrence on the evening of 
our arrival. We had been warned by the 
hotel director on that first day of the con 
stant visits the Bolsheviki made to our 
hotel to inspect and requisition arms; which 
requisition amounted to their carrying off 
anything that pleased their fancy. In con- 
sequence of this we had done up all our 
valuables at once, and had carried them to 
my bank, confiding them there to an old 
acquaintance, the manager of the Crédit- 
Lyonnais — all except my string of pearls, of 
which I was particularly fond, and some 
earrings, rings and pins I habitually wore 
That evening we had dined, keeping with 
us a friend who had dropped in casually, 
and when the latter left us, about ten, Mike 
finished smoking and we moved to our bed 
rooms and began preparations for the night 


The Faithful Mascot Again 


My room and my husband's communi- 
cated, and they were between Davidka's 
room, on Mike’s left, and the salon, on my 
right, while my maid was placed alone, 
somewhat farther down the corridor. All 
our doors on the corridor were locked. Ina 
dressing gown | was seated at my mirror, 
brushing my hair, with clothes tossed on 
chairs and odds and ends spread on the 
dressing table, when a knock on the salon 
door attracted my attention 
Too lazy to rise and open it, I called out: 
“That door is locked. Go to Number 15 
Davidka slept there, and I spoke to Mike, 
asking him to tell Davidka to get whatever 
was being brought. Mike himself, always on 
the alert, went into his man’s room just as 
the latter answered the summons from the 
hall. In an instant my husband was back 
at our communicating door 

He looked quite calm and said to me 
“Quickly get ready! It is the Bolsheviki 

will hold them a minute or two in my 
room; but they will want to come in here 

Then Mike disappeared, and | heard 
loud conversation approaching from David 
ka's room into his own. I seized my pearls 
and rings, and threw them high into my 
wardrobe, where they fell down behind the 
piles of lingerie there; then I hid my new 
slippers and my traveling boots behind the 
tub in the bathroom, and the Faberger bird 
went under a corner of the rug. There was 
nothing else I could put away, save my re 
volver, whit h I shoved into the lining of the 
empty traveling bag as it stood open 

lothes and furs and toilet silver must take 
their chances. I decided that in order not 
to seem too busy I would join Mike and his 
party 

I entered his room, and remained fixed 
on the threshold from sheer amazement, for 
our much-feared Bolsheviki were already 
going out of the doorway, and were saluting 
Mike respectfully in military fashion, and 
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were giving him his title of General and 
begging his pardon for having disturbed us! 
I could searcely believe my eyes and ears. 
Mike answered them amiably, and as they 
retired he closed the door and locked it, 
sending Davidka with the men, to show 
them Eléne’s room. The twelve sailors 
making up the party were commanded by 
a young doctor, and they had simply exam 
ined Mike's papers and had then said politely 
that these were perfectly in order and would 
pass. Two of the men had also remarked 
that they knew Mike since long before the 
revolution. 

The following day our servants told us 
the sailors had left Davidka his revolver 
after some hesitation, and had said they 
knew all about his master, and that he was 
“ours.”” We have never comprehended to 
what we were indebted for such excellent 
treatment. Was it Mike’s reputation since 
old times among his various commands as a 
liberal, and an officer they respected and 
were fond of? Was it the protection of the 
hotel servants and our own? Or was it 
sheer blind luck and the Faberger bird? At 
any rate we gratefully accepted results, and 
for the time being we eliminated the fear of 
Bolshevik inspection from our list of anxie- 
ties. Thereafter, though nearly every day 
bands of these men came to the house and 
things in all the rooms about us were con 
fiscated, we lived with open doors and in 
complete unconcern, and they paid us no 
further visit 


The Banker's Good Advice 


Toward the end of our stay in Pe ee. 
as conditions grew worse, one d “uy lhada 
telephone message from the manager of the 
Crédit-Lyonnais, asking me to come to his 
office on urgent business—if possible at 
once; and naturally I lost no time in going 
He received me with the news that by a 
mere chance he had been informed of the 
probability of all banks— foreign as well a: 
Russian — being raided and closed within a 
few days. Would I give him checks ahead 
on my account, for any sum we needed, to 
pay our traveling expenses? He would give 
me this money from funds he had in the 
management's private safe, and then he 
would replace this money later, w it be- 
came possible to cash my checks. 

He said I must accept this arrangement, 
as already they were only allowed by law to 
pay out to their clients a thousand rubles 
day, and even this would soon stop with the 








complete closing of the banks; after which 
no one could act 
Mike's money, he knew, was in a Russian 


bank and could not be touched; and “I 
want you and your husband to be able to 
leave the capital on the day fixed, so yor 
must take my advice, princess, and imme 
diately Also to-day, please carry your 
jewels home with you. If anything should 
happen to me you could not get them, for | 
put your packages in my private safe. One 
never knows; even if I am here the Bolshe 
viki may take it into their heads to contfis 
cate all such objects; and insurance can't 
even be claimed.’ 

After a little hesitation I did as Monsieur 
Cc suggested. I made a rapid calcula 
tion of what we should need till our depar 
ture and for the trip, and | wrote him at hi 
desk a series of checks, of one thousand 
rubles each, dated to follow one another on 
successive days; then he handed me the 
ten or eleven thousand rubles which | 
needed, in bills. 

By way of recommendation he added 

Buy as many five-hundred-ruble biils of 
the old régime as you can find, even paying 
a premium for them, in your hotel and in 
any shops. On these you will get a good 
rate of exchange, even if our values here 
should drop still lower than now. The Ger- 
mans are collecting these in Stockholm and 
in Copenhagen, and you mean to go that 
way, | understand. 1 have already giver 
you all of those which I have here 

Infinitely grateful I tried vainly to put 
my thanks into words; and I asked with 
interest what he meant to do, and what 
would become of him? He laughed 

“Il am waiting the Bolsheviki’s order 
he said, ‘‘and we are quite expecting thei 
invasion here. Our books are all prepare 
for their inspection. I think they won't 
treat us seriously, as we are a French ir 
tution; but accidentally some of us might 
be killed. I know I am taking chance 





I inquired if my checks and his paymer 
of them would not perhaps augment | 
difficulties 

“Don’t think of that, please, prince 
he replied. ‘I believe the me 

















cor here cal t ici ge f any account 
the oe If the lisapprove of this it 18 a 
ery mall deta as compared to ali the 
ther irregularities | have on my conscience 
For months I have been running the bank 
to fit outside circumstances and the needs 
of our clients, taking care of the latter as 
best we could; and it has necessitated un 
t action ¢ tar If you hear 
I ar } ed don't ind ur husband 
reproach yourselve I shall not die for you, 
ire Good-by, princess, and good 
and if you find | can serve you In casé¢ 
I ive ved through aii this racket let me 
| 
One juldn't have rendered a more 
ightful service in a kinder manner. He 
had been correct in | nformation, for the 
ery next morning the Bolsheviki took over 
pied and closed every bank in town 


All the directors were arrested and taken 





t molt Institute vhere the de facto 
government held high carnival in an orgy 
I fusior Most of these gentlemen of 
ince ere set at liberty soon after, on 
payment of high ransom but till we left 
Petrograd the banks remained closed, and 
had it not been for the providential warn 
ng and help of Monsieur ¢ ve should 
me ha been able to leave Russia when 

( ! 

Phe ituation in the bani was very 
peculiar. The Bolsheviki oldier sailors 
ind Red Guardsmer vhohad taken charge 
{f them were wely disappointed at not 
finding piles of gold and er on the floor 

! i pparent what they had ex 
pected After a few days, remaining to 
y ra em ise nich the con ide red value 
‘ bored them extremely; and in many 
‘ ‘ they announced this fact, and with 
‘ t departed, leaving the banking house 
empty and to the care of the own 
people Banks were not allowed to open, 
however, even then except at certain hours 


nee a week, for payment of money to tac 
tory owners, who must show the amount of 
their pay rolis in proot that what they drew 
in money was only to pay their workmen 
belonging to the association of the Red 

CGsuard 
Most people had money hidden away in 
the houses and apartments in which they 
par 


lived » at first the difficulty was no 
regarded merely as an 


ilarly felt but wa 
vided anxiety for the future but it helped 


lo public blue and lack 


make the we ‘ 


onhdence 


Practical Camouflage 


After I brought my jewels back to our 


L el it became in the constant uncer 
tainty of life a great question as to where 
ve should keep them. We ended by tying 
em up in a bundle, together with our 

‘ papers and other valuable and 
hen, wrapping the latter in a small white 
table th e kept tl quaint object near 
the indow of our salor Outside this win 
! vas a small balcony, from which the 
deep snow had t beer eaned, and we 
lecided that should | hance our rooms be 


ibjected to an unwelcome visit of Bolshe 
r other thieve t would onlv be the 


ict of a moment to drop our precious bun 





lle outside into the snowdrift; then we 
counted on the whitene of the tablecloth 
not to attract attention from anyone who 
ed out casual! he things could be 
ind would be ived in thi 

ileve damayve might be 

eT | t ! within the 

mr itter of fact i n never 
} »>pul our heme into exe 
e dange and Terings of 

those about were » constant that we 
ed always with the idea our turn might 


; remained at 


come. Either Mike or | alway 


home, to be on hand in case of such acci 


t wa suite dreadful to see the troubles 


{ those irrounding u most of whom 
id not our hope of getting away to lean 
upor Constantly some one or another of 
uur acquaintances was refused permission 
pass beyond the frontier and money 
vas beginning to give out Even those who 
ud large sums of ready money were in 


tensely anxiou ince most of this capital 


is in the bank ind these were closed, 
ind more often than not they were without 
fund Estates were confiscated, and pra 
cally all factories were out of commission 

lown property was paying nothing since 
tor taxes. In my own cas¢ 


no one settled ret t 


I discovered why 
I had a large piece of city property, given 
me years ago by my husband, which | 


managed myself. The intendant who looked 
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after it informed me in September that 
none of the tenants not even the munici- 
pality, which was the lessee of one apart- 
ment—had paid rent for six months, not in 
fact since the beginning of the revolution. 
I asked him why he, my business man, had 
not carried these cases to the courts 

“Il have, Your Highness, but when your 
lawyer appeared to file complaints the 
court officials said they were not hearing 
any such cases now. It was quite useless, 
since no one could ever win out, and no one 
had any money to pay; so it finally had 
bored them to occupy themselves in such 
hope less cause ¥ 

Then I suggested that we take the law 
into our own hands and give our tenants no 
dvorniki unle they paid their rent 

“This you may not do, Highness; for 
the dvorniki themselves will aid the tenants 
to destroy your property, and the mob will 
come from outside to help them. I have 
een many such cases s 

Finally | gave orders that till the first of 
January all the house expenses should be 
paid; and I left enough money with the in- 
tendant for this purpose; after which date 
he was to abandon the whole affair to take 
care of itself, and he was to pay no expenses 
or taxes till the inhabitants themselves 
should come to the rescue At least it would 
not be a daily drain on me, and as procla 
mations announced that all city property 
would shortly be nationalized it seemed 
unnecessary to take care of it further. I 
found in questioning other proprietors 
that they were all going through my ex 
periences and reaching my decisions; and 
General Kamaroff told me that even in the 
buildings belonging to the court and at 
present to the government conditions were 
identical, with neither laws nor police to 





mete out justice 


A Sensible Messenger 


ked bad for the future of 
finances as well as for our 


It certainly lo« 
the government's 
own: and it also seemed as if soon all the 
ity houses would be falling in ruins, 
ince no repairs were being made and our 
climatic conditions were so bad. These dan 
gers of poverty and disorder never seemed 
tostrike the demagogues in power. Trotzky 
made violent and bloodthirsty speeches, 
preaching anarchy and crime against the 
counter revolutionaries, posing himself as 
the * protector of the people's revolution is 
I never could make out just what he and 
} government counted on for their con 
tinued popularity. Evidently they had no 
plan for saving Russia or for doing any- 
thing rational. Also, obviously they were 
the agents of Germany, stirring the coun- 
try to a vast chaos of misery and uncer- 
tainty. Probably they foresaw that in the 
end the people would be completely ex- 
hausted and re ady to accept reconstruction 
at the hands of the enemy’s officials, whom 
they could thus introduce to a population 
too weak to resist 
Meanwhile they offered the scum a long 
holiday and Trotzky seemed to harangue 
them with great iccess Usually this 
happened at some immense meeting, about 
four o'clock in the morning. Between the 
two main criminals leading the country to 
disaster there were the ministries, nearly 
all closed, or “‘on strike,”’ as it was called; 
but a fe like the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, did curious business in still more 
With the secretaries and 
all his official staff gone Trotzky felt obliged 
the rooms again, and he appointed 
willing to accept the places. 
The head of one department was the 
door porter of the old régime Foreign 
Office; and the permanent chief of chan- 
celleries, replacing Tatischtcheff, was an 
interpreter, a Levantine who had been used 
in old days at our embassy in Constanti- 
nople. He used to apologize for his new 
position when he met anyone he had served 
or known In ancient days 
One Sunday Eléne received a visit from 
a friend of hers, a girl who had been at work 
in a shop till recently; and the girl told us 
With the bad times the 
business at which she worked was closed, 
and since one must eat she had accepted a 
place at the Foreign Ministry—‘“ though 
| have always worked before in respectable 
houses. However, now one cannot choose, 
and they offered me good pay. Also, I am 
head of the department which has to do 
with foreign papers, since I can read and 
write German, and I have also picked up a 
little French in the shop—enough to read 
and speak it badly; but in that crowd at 
the ministry my knowledge is precious; 


curious manner 





inv workers 


the following tale 
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and constantly the men who must write 
papers in the Russian departments also 
come to me to ask how they must spell a 
word or form a sentence, because I know 
more of it than they do. I am very glad 
now that I went to school and learned 
well.” 

At another ministry one of the mes- 
sengers was named to the direction of a de- 
partment, and he, having served for years 
in that same ministry, realized fully the 
hopelessness of his position —also the ridic- 
ulousness of it. He at once called upon 
the man whom he was replacing, and the 
latter received his old messenger kindly. 

“Well, Peter, and what can I dofor you?’ 
the ex-chief asked. 

“Please, Excellency, I have so many 
favors from you in the past; but I come 
again to beg help! Will Your Excellency 
do my work, so it shall be well done, for the 
sake of the ministry? I have been named 
to your old place. Then we shall divide the 
pay, and afterward, when there is order 
again and these terrible times are over, 
perhaps Your Excellency will remember 
me and obtain for me my old post of mes- 
senger again.” 

Everywhere this was the situation. Tales 
were told which, when one is no longer in 
the same situation, seem even to me quite 
unbelievable, and which were comic to a 
degree though always they held such 
tragic suggestions. The base of the govern- 
ment upon which it all stood was Smolny. 
In the old buildings of the young ladies’ 
institute, founded by Catherine the Great 
for the education of the daughters of her 
noblemen, there were held meetings in con- 
tinuous session of disorganized groups of 
Bolsheviki. It was somewhat on the model 
of the Ukraine's rada, but those in Petro- 
grad spent their whole time wrangling and 
struggling for power, while giving out 
proclamations on all subjects; and each 
man was doing business for himself with- 
out rime or reason, and with no result ex- 
cept the general augmentation of noise and 
confusion. It was here one must go to ask 
for passports or for anything else; and it 
was the merest accident as to what reply, 
if any, one received. Arrested people were 
taken there, and released or put into prison 
by the eaprice of the individual to whom 
they were handed over; and no one was safe. 


Favor for Pro-Germans 


Curiously, protection was given to cer- 
tain people of the old régime, especially 
those who at court had belonged to the 
Occult Party. Schéglovitoff, who had been 
the brains of that clan, and had first occu- 
pied the chair of the Minister of Justice, 
then had been president of the council of 
the empire just before the revolution, was 
now released from his prison in the fortress 
and invited to take a portfolio in the Bol- 
shevik cabinet. To do him justice, he re- 
fused this honor. Madame Wiroboff was 
released, too, and was so well furnished 
with money that she established herself 
with more luxury than she ever had in 
ancient times, and she now lived in a large 
apartment. She was, I heard, an intimate 
friend of Trotzky-Brénstein and the lat- 
ter’s wife, and I was told we should have no 
difficulty in obtaining passports if we ad- 
dressed ourselves to her; but we did not 
consider this to be a possible method. 
General Woyeikoff and others of the same 
crowd were also set free, while special se- 
verity was shown toward the old liberals 
and the early revolutionists, as well as to 
the recently arrested provisional ministry. 
‘The German occupation was expected soon, 
and queer tales were afloat of letters which 
certain people were receiving, purporting 
to be from acquaintances they had made 
years ago in Germany and who by these 
documents promised them protection from 
all difficulties, once the enemy should be 
settled among us. I tried to verify some of 
these letters, as well as the rumors of talks 
with German officers disguised who were 
supposedly already in Petrograd; but I 
never obtained an admission from anyone 
of his having personally received such a 
letter or had such a conversation; and ex- 
cept for the fact before stated that Ger- 
man was often heard openly spoken on 
the streets I never succeeded in establish- 
ing any proof of these stories. The whole 
atmosphere was, however, uncanny and 
tragic. 

Perhaps the most deplorable situation 
was that of the officers of both the army 
and navy. They were degraded from their 
rank and they walked about minus their 
epaulets, unpaid and literally starving. 
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One of the railroad stations wanted to en- 
gage a group of them as baggage porters; 
General Kamaroff tried to take another 
group to cut the wood for the stoves in the 
public buildings. All this was not allowed. 
“They are intelligencia, and can use their 
science and work with reading and writ- 
ing, which we cannot do. Let them then 
do that and not take the bread from us 
poor men,” was the reply the rabble gov- 
ernment gave in each case. Pensions were 
abolished for the old and weak, for govern- 
ment officials retired, and for all officers 
both wounded and well; also for all those 
wearing the St. George’s Cross, which 
decoration had formerly carried a small 
pension with it. This last measure affected 
many soldiers, too, which made a com- 
mencement of discontent in their circles 
against the workmen Red Guards, who were 
now on the top of the wave. 

As to the officers, they and their families 
were dying of want, when they were not 
being actually killed by mutinous troops. 
Some friends of ours picked up a starving 
officer who when discovered unconscious 
had on nounderclothes beneath his uniform, 
and had eaten no food for three days. He 
had tramped the streets looking for any kind 
of work. A charming little woman whom I 
had known previously came to me to ask 
for sewing, and told me that her husband, 
decorated for bravery and twice wounded, 
was now without pay, pension or work. 
Cases like these could be counted by the 
thousands, and stories of the torturing and 
murdering of officers on every side were too 
horrible to relate, and occurred constantly. 


Our Plucky Ambassador 


The foreigners were greatly worried. 
They were not allowed to count on protec- 
tion in Russia, or on permission to leave. 
Their situation was certainly most pre- 
carious. I heard from all those who met 
the French, both of the embassy and of 
the military mission, that they were loud 
in their complaints and accusations and in 
their unconcealed anger against our coun 
try and its people of all classes. The Brit- 
ish kept much cooler, though they were 
even more harassed than the French were, 
because Sir George Buchanan with great 
dignity but continued determination had 
refused to receive Trotzky or to have any- 
thing to do with him, and had refused also 
the Red Guards that were offered him for 
the protection of the embassy. Monsieur 
Noulens had, on the contrary, had an inter- 
view with Trotzky at the French Embassy, 
and had also accepted from the actual 
government a guard, which [ believe was 
composed of Polish troops. One day I saw 
Lady Georgiana when I went to call, and | 
found her very anxious, as poor Sir George 
was ill in bed. She said they were hoping 
to get away from Russia soon, though as 
yet they could not obtain permission, and 
she was quite brave, though extremely 
indignant at the treatment they were receiv- 
ing. The Italian Ambassador had immedi- 
ately fallen ill and left Petrograd when the 
Bolsheviki came into power. 

Mr. Francis was as usual cheerful and 
amiable, and deeply interested in the his- 
torical situation he lived in; and in a most 
difficult position he seemed full of strength 
and resources. He hoped for the successful 
interference of the Cossacks, led by Kale- 
dine and Korniloff, and though we were not 
converted by his optimism we could not 
but admire the splendid spirit and the 
fearlessness of the American Ambassador. 
Once he admitted that he wae somewhat 
disappointed in the Russian people or in 
the use they had made of their great boon 
of liberty, but this was merely in passing; 
and it evidently never occurred to him to 
leave his post, whatever came; though he 
spoke quite frankly of the threats and dan- 
gers to which he was constantly subjected. 
He had refused the guards offered by the 
government for the embassy, while permit- 
ting General Judson, head of the military 
mission, to accept them for his offices, and 
the ambassador and his secretaries were 
themselves keeping guard at the embassy 
night and day. The embassy staff equaled 
their chief in pluck and good spirits, and one 
was full of admiration for the little group. 
We personally felt immense gratitude for 
their many kindnesses in helping us to ar- 
range our departure. 

In spite of everyone's predictions we had 
obtained our passports. Mike, without try- 
ing any byways or protections, intrigues or 
bribes, had merely spoken with the hotel 
man who looked after such documents for 

(Concluded on Page 36 
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Wanted Immediately 
for Overseas 


HE United States Government requires the assistance 
and support of every owner and driver of an auto- 
mobile in the United States. 
The demand for gasoline for aéroplanes and for trans- 
porting food, clothing and ammunition is enormous. 
All transportation authorities agree that we must use 
gasoline in the United States, but there are many ways to 
save waste in Its use. 


Here is your opportunity to doa real patriotic service — 


“Don’t Waste Gasoline” 


Keep it in mind—when planning to use 
your car, 


Keep it in mind—when routing motor- 
truck runs, 

Keep it in mind —for fear you will 
let the motor run unnecessarily 
during stops. 


Our close relationship with owners and drivers of AUTOCAR motor trucks 


enables us to feel assured that they will unhesitatingly do their duty. 


We also feel confident that the example that will be set by AUTOCAR truck 
owners and drivers in the conservation of gasoline will be followed by every 


patriotic automobile owner and driver, whether of a passenger car or truck. 


The result will be such a reduction in the amount of gasoline consumed that 


othcial regulations regarding this essential fuel should not be necessary. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


October 16, 1918 Ard more, Pa. Established 1897 
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(Cencltuded from Page 34 
the house, and had ended by 
man to Smolny 


permission necessary, 


those living lr 
th th 
the 


lying to the 


one morn- 
before 
police for passports to go 
At Smolny, where they 
had been scarcely noticed, a soldier had di- 
rected them to a large room, on the door of 
which they saw written “ Passports.” Here 
they had knocked, been admitted, and found 
a Jewess, who wrote 


driving 


ing, to asi 


beyond the frontier 


themse!l 
out the application which Mike had signed. 


es Oppo ite 





Then she had taken over all our papers of 
entification and our old passports, saying 
there would be a reply in three days. Then 
ve Wa d five da of which the last two 
ere spent in acute anxiety as to what an- 
ver would be given u 
Fina the pass] 
! ! on the fifth day and came to our 
roor it once, saying with what seemed real 
plea t , e, Hizhne , your papers are 
all here and in order; and you are the only 
people to whom permission has been granted. 
[hese others are all refusals’’ And he showed 
1 large bunch of papers that he carried. 
Needless to Mike gave the man a fat tip, 
but again we ild not understand the my 
te of our success in these « imstances, 
After this we were still in Petrograd 
about two weeks, till all the formality of 
the making out of passports had been gone 
through. These were most compli ated. 
With Smolny’s permission we claimed and 
received ordinary passports [rom the mu- 


then the gene ral 














l ality police sectior 
ill, because they did not recognize Smoiny 
yave us militar passports The fact 
Amer 1 did not recognize the Bol 
M4 ernment either, made it necessary tor 
the Ame an Emba to give us still a 
other set of documents for admis n to 
he United tate Beside thi ve had 
to obta \ ‘ from the Swed h, Dar ish 
i B ti ! levator and control office 
[hese were f hed at last and we were 
ible to turnto the question of ticket ,whiet 
came to \ through someone's giving up 
" " itio taken long before the 
ame luch e had had in the Crimea 
Hiding the Diamonds 
All these various complications and ar 
rangement prog! ed slowly, and fr 
quent we were obliged to change details 
our plar Fach time panie seized us 
t ever hing should fail; .or lest, if. we 
ed too long, the railroad strike, whic! 
is daily threatened, should shut us ir 
M ! ! I's health suffered extreme! 
! n the « | He vas on the verge ! 
ous breakdown, and | was very weary 
of the iwele: but each da thar 
ever | felt cor need we must and would 
sonal ind I was less worried since 
ou ‘ obtaining passport 
We ‘ p> the p we had plat ned 
yuh ‘ 1 and Japan, on account of 
the Land the a rders on the railroads 
ilso, because we heard there we violent 
itbre i the road in the big citi 
and t eat ree weeks’ trip in such cir 
i i ‘ eT ed it preP ble in m\ hus 
t | ia y cond When finally we 
re ire ‘ ne ld go b the Swedisi 
route | was great t ved, and I gladly 
‘ < with the Vor of our arrange 
! t At the ist moment the problem 
ol it to nt jewels became the 
‘ e elep) of o difficulties and | 
b vu oO hate a t pretty things 
| vl i rn with such delight 
| " Mike left the position and hid- 
ing of my jew ton 1 sewed it in my 
f ind heavier clothes, scattering the 
itte l n different trunks, with asilent 
prayer that I was choosing places wisely, 
vhere roug! older hands would not en 
counter their weight or hard surfaces. | 
0 se ed in va r tiff collars of dresses 
or coats a quantity of the old regime five 
hundred-ruble note which according to 
Monsieur (¢ tructions we had col 
lected My most valuable stones, pearls 
ind diar is | fastened to the inside of 
r raveling muff and boa, between the 
lur ! t vas heavy and stiff, and the 
tton stufting of the linings, where except 
fora slight addition to the fur’s weight they 


could not be 


Also some smaller 


noticed 


things I put between my hat form and its 
ribbon trimmings 

With all these placed as they were I 
could quite easily undress if necessary, 





without an appearance of having anything 
to hide or calling attention to the valuables. 
Mike carried only the sum of money 
allowed, and all our necessary papers, put- 
ting them quite visibly in his portfolio, 
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while | had a small sum of money in my 
purse, so that we should not rouse 
picions by seeming too poor. Eléne also 
carried money and some jewels scattered in 
her small trunk. Mike had the brilliant 
idea of calling in the hotel painter, who the 
day before we left, under our direction, 
covered over the crowns and monograms 
on our trunks and bags with black or white 
paint, roughly splashed, and who made our 
belongings look as shabby and smeared as 
possible. 

We wore for the trip clothes which had 
served for hunting and winter sports in the 
country, and which looked unpretentious, 
shapeless and somewhat shabby, though 
they were warm and comfortable. We de- 
cided we would thus be quite inconspicuous 
in the crowd of travelers. 

At the entrance to Finland our passports 
fell into the hands of an officer who by 
chance had known Mike in the army, and 
who took pains to be very polite and to 
make no trouble. Several other passengers 
were stopped and turned back to Petro- 
grad from this station in spite of their pro- 
tests. That night in the train we were 
quiet, and all the next day as well. We 
heard we were eight hours late, and we 
wondered what effect that would have on 
the feelings and the humors of the soldiers 
who awaited us at the customhouse. As 
we approached the frontier we noticed the 
general agitation, and Mike grew feverish, 
while I felt cold, somehow. We 
the passengers round us destroying letters 
and papers, and we did the same, leaving 
our documents of identification. 

As we reached the station of Tornea we 
realized our train had been very warm and 
comfortable, for outside in the dark night 
the thermometer registered thirty-three de 
grees below freezing, and it was almost im 
possible to breathe. When we went 
the station a row of soldiers behind the low 
counter on whicl be exam 
ined, looking tired and sleepy, sat about, 
dully We prece led 
the crowd whict there among 
the men I 


face whl 


sus- 


very 


Saw 


oni 


into 
baggage must 


talking to one another. 
entered, and 
saw one drowsy, good-natured 
h attracted my attention at 

I iid to Mike, “Let us 
man,” we instantly had 
carried and laid upon the counter in front 
ol 


once, 
choose that 
and our bags 
m 

and finding nothing 
| think he judged us 
poor, and probably without anything worth 


He opened Eléne’ 


of interest pa ed on. 





conniscating in our bagyi , we ourselve 
eemed ) habby, However, he ope ned 
one of my bags and fingered casually a blue 
erge costume, which he regarded with ir 
difference Ile never guessed that under 
! hand in its high stiff collar I had sewed 


The other bags were 
though he did draw a 
time-table map of Russia from Mike's, say 
ng that if the latter wished to take this 
vith him must go with it to the 


five thousand rubles 


even less exciting, 


abroad he 


censor. Mike made him a present of it, 
aving it had lost its use for him, since we 
vere leaving Russia. 
More Good Fortune 
l one of my bags he found a fev neets 
f white writing paper with their envelopes 
ing on top; and he opened each one of 


hese to the light to see that 
there; then he cap- 
a sheet of black tissue paper Eléne 
had laid on top of my dressing gown. This 
he held up to the light with the greatest 
but when I offered it to him as a 
gift he put it back again with a grunt. We 
were entirely patient, and we encouraged 
him, saying well it was to look care- 
fully into everything: and we made as if 
ve would continue opening bags and plaid 
rolls till the fellow said it was enough; and 
then with my best smile I pointed out our 
trunks am sked when I should open those, 

“You need not do that at all,”’ he an- 
amiably enough. “ You evidently 
have nothing of importance or which is 
forbidden. You are three people, 
there are but four trunks.” 

With the weight of the knowledge of all 
that lay in my trunks in the way of jewels, 
furs, laces and clothes; also money, and 
five ancient, valuable oil paintings— which 
were heirlooms I had risked saving by roll- 
ing them at the bottom of one trunk—I 
carried also on my mind a terror of these 
ruffians and a fear they would arrest Mike. 
Now the former anxiety no longer existed 
since we had safely passed this ordeal of the 
customhouse examination, and I began to 
breathe more normally. Just then someone 
spoke to us from behind in a cordial voice 


holding it 


nothing was written 


tured 


interest; 


now 





swered, 


and 
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and giving Mike his title, which seemed 
perhaps a little risky in such circumstances. 

“Why, prince, is it really you, and can I 
do anything to help you? Your passports 
have just been put into my hands, and I 
was so glad to see them. Will you present 
me to your wife?” 

We turned, and Mike recognized a young 
officer whom he had known at the Front. 
Under fire they had formed a sudden warm 
acquaintance, and my husband was de- 
lighted to see the nice young fellow again. 
He presented him to me, and we were soon 
chatting casually; and as if in ordinary 
times we gave him some news of Petrograd, 
while he told us he had already looked over 
and stamped our passports, adding: “‘ Now 
if you are through here with these com- 
rades you can go on and make your declafa- 
tion as to money, and then continue to the 
restaurant, and dine there, while these 
other travelers are struggling through their 
interrogations.” 

He accompanied us, and Mike showed 
what money he had and made his declara- 
tion that we carried no gold coin, Russian 
or foreign. Then we passed into the dining 
room and ordered a hot supper. I felt 
ravenous after the long train trip and the 
extreme tension of the last hours. The 
young officer, whom we had invited to join 
us, came after a little, bringing a colleague 
who had also met Mike somewhere at the 
Front; and soon we were eating gayly and 
conversing. 


The Last Lap 


Soon I noticed at the next table a group 
of five sailors listening to us with sinister 
expressions and extreme attention. One of 
them turned sidewise, and sat almost touch 
ing the back of Mike’s chair, to hear better 
what the latter was saying of conditions 
and reports in the south. I signaled, and 
Mike changed the course of his remarks. 
Instantly the interest of his hearer flagged 

I felt as triumphant as the other travel- 
ers over our successful passage through the 





customhouse in spite of its dragons. I had 
always prided myself that no guilt of 
smuggling on any frontier was mine; but 


now I had no s¢ ruple with reference to the 
Bolshevik government, and I felt enough 
was to my credit in that direction in past 

Be- 
of all 


years to balance the debts of to-night. 
sides, we were carrying nothing away 
Mike’s fortune, which lay behind us 
fiseated and smoking, an absolute loss. 
Having finished supper we gathered our 
effects together and put on our heavy coats 
again, and sending the baggage in one big 
eigh ahead we followed behind in a se 
ond. A great, low, deep affair it was, with a 
soft straw cushion, upon which we stretched 
out with great warmly tucked in 
We pulled our furs high above 
mouths, to breathe in the cold air 
through One young officer was to 
drive with us as far as the passport delivery 
at the ier, where the guard 
house stood, and where we heard one must 





carpets 
about us 
our 
them. 


frontier 


Dar 


get out 


fora last identific ation and to receive 
all one’s papers before passing into Sweder 


As the sleigh slowed down, preparing 
to stop, the officer spoke ‘You need 
not get out,”” he said. ‘Here are your 


passports, prince, and they are in order. I 
separated them from the others at the sta 
tion already and have kept them for you 
Take them and drive on, right through the 
barrier gate. I will answer for you.” 

And he stepped off the back of our 
sleigh and saluted, while our driver whipped 
the three horses of his troika and we 
dashed on the soft snow, past the 
barrier, down the river bank and across the 
ice, climbing rapidly to the other side, wit! 
the lights of Haparanda just ahead of us 

We were in Sweden, and I turned back 
to look my last at the homeland we were 

ng. A great white plain stretched out 
as far as we could see, but instead of being 
dark night now, and threatening, as when 
we had left our train, the sky over Russia 
was transformed and was hung with stars; 
and from the horizon on the Russian side 
rose high into the heavens the splendid 
halo of a most magnificent aurora borealis 

Perhaps this was a promise for the future 
of our unhappy country. Mysterious as 
always, it stretched out its great plains to- 
ward the light. And that was all we could 
see of Russia. 

As I faced round again and looked at the 
station of Haparanda I gratefully realized 
we were out of danger now; and though 
exiles we were free. 


over 
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Editor’s Note—This is the third and last of a 
series of articles by Princess Cantacuzéne 
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WO million American soldiers in France! 

Two million men from 3000 to 6000 miles 

from home—brought to American sailing 
ports by American steam and American electric 
railroads—then carried across 3000 miles of ocean 
by great steam liners. 
Transportation never was so important as it is right 
now. Hundreds of thousands of miles of tracks, 
thousands of locomotives, many more thousands 


Ives Electric and Mechanical trains are the 
kind red-blooded boys like—big, speedy, power- 
ful electric engines—trains that spin 
along on a straight track, whirl around 
curves, whizz through tunnels, pass over 
switches, slow down at warning signals, 

stop at stations and start again— 

just like real trains. The loco- 

motives are of the latest stream- 
\ line design—long, low and rakish. 
The cars are made 
and painted just like 
real railroad cars— pas- 
senger, baggage, mail 

and freight. 
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The Big Game of Transportation 


of coaches, freight, baggage and mail cars, and an 
army of trained railroad men helping Uncle Sam. 
For your boy’s pleasure and profit give him an 
Ives Train and Toy Railroad System for Christ- 
He can learn simplified civil engineering 
installing the switches, 


mas. 
by laying the tracks, 
building stations, planning tunnels and setting 
signals. He can prepare for the big work he may 
be called upon to do later. 





<i 

Write today for a FREE folder illustrating trains 
of all prices. Or better still, send 10c in stamps 
to help pay production and mailing costs, and 
we'll send you a book that tells all about toy rail- 
roading. Illustrated in colors with pictures of 


trains and the heraldry, or car markings, of all 
the principal railroads. 


NOW BEING BUILT—A whole fleet of fine 
steel ships that will run in water by Ives clock- 
work—the Ives Navy and Ives Merchant Ma- 
rine— torpedo boats, submarines that dive, steam- 
ships, tugs, etc. We hoped to have them for 
Christmas, but will only be able to place a few in 
dealers’ hands before Spring on account of Gov- 
ernment work. 


Get your lves train early—the Government asks you to help in this way 
The Ives Manufacturing Corporation 


194 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Successful for Over 
a Quarter Century 


IME is the master guarantor of the Haynes. 

For the fittest alone survive. The hammer 
strokes of twenty-six years have forged a golden 
reputation for ‘‘America’s First Car.” 


The Haynes is the pride of America’s oldest and 
longest experienced automobile manufacturers. 
They who have ceaselessly striven to create 
so honorable a name are committed to its per- 
petuation. 

This sentiment, coupled with that priceless 
though unwritten guarantee of Time, affords 
multiple assurance that, in a Haynes, reliability 
permeates its every part—and always will. 

The superb new, extremely roomy Haynes 


All-Season Coupé is pictured. It is to be had in 
either Haynes ** Light Sixes’’ or “* Light Twelves.’’ 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
40 South Main Street Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A 


26th Successful Year 








November 253, 19/8 
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On another occasion his squad com- 
mander had to apply the boot to Windy to 
get him out of the dugout to his post when 
a barrage the boches put down lifted and 
the men rushed out to repel any attack that 


might come. He lay in a bunk, with a sick, 
cowed look on his face, until the noncom 
hauled him out by the neck and began to 
kick; then he stumbled up the stairs and 
out, groping blindly, seeing nothing in his 
fright, but driven on by the threats of what 
would happen if he weakened. 

Of course his comrades instantly divined 
what ailed him. 

“Well, if you won’t fight,” they said, 
“for the love of Mike, sing! Where’s your 
mandolin?” 

“I didn’t bring it up. Thought they 
wouldn’t let me,” he replied weakly. 

Had they provided an orchestra to play 
his accompaniments, Windy could not have 
sung. There was no song left in him. Often 
half the company had gathered round, 
when they were in billets at , to listen 
to Windy render Sweet Genevieve and My 
Little Gray Home in the West. Then he 
had been popular among these homesick 
men—he had been one of them—an untried 
soldier burning for action. And now he 
was an outcast, treated with tolerant con- 
tempt by comrades who had been his 
friends. 

“T can’t help it!” he repeated over and 

over in the night watches. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with me? What’s the matter with 
me?” 
On the fifth day he determined to get out 
of it. He could not desert—couldn’t “go 
over the hill’’—for they would pick him up 
in no time. But there was another way 
out. 

Just before dawn they brought Foster in, 
both legs mashed by a shell and hanging 
grotesquely. The sight sickened Arnold; 
Foster had been his bunkie when first they 
came over. The wounded man lay on a 
stretcher, gray with the pallor of approach- 
ing death, but not a moan nor a word of 
complaint did he utter. Instead, he asked 
for a cigarette, lighted it with his own 
hands, and drew three or four deep puffs. 
Then his eyes closed. Within five minutes 
he was dead. Arnold slunk away to his 
dugout, shaken to the depths of his being. 

Later he was to see another type of 
wounded. This time it was W , who 
came limping along the trench, dragging 
one foot. 

“Why, you did that yourself!”’ cried the 
lieutenant after a cursory examination. 
“No, sir. A sniper got me.” 

“*How could a sniper in a shell hole shoot 
you through the instep? Hey? Don’t try 
to lie to me—I can see the powder burns on 
your shoe. Take him away. I'll deal with 
him later.” 

Arnold was startled, yet curiously elated 
too; for hope had dawned. He knew better 
than the platoon commander that W 
had shot himself; it takes guilt and fear to 
detect guilt and fear, and the truth was writ 
large in the renegade’s eyes. But what a 
bungle he had made of the attempt! Why 
couldn’t a man injure himself so that it 
would be impossible to establish with cer- 
tainty that it was self-inflicted? He pon- 
dered that all day. 


Back to the Trenches 


And the same nigh: he shot himself. 
There in the stillness, while a comrade 
dozed in the firing bay, he held his right 
hand a few feet from the muzzle of a placed 
rifle and pulled the trigger with a cord. Just 
after he did it the trenches and No Man’s 
Land stood revealed with startling clear- 
ness in the light of flares sent up from the 
boche lines, and Arnold cowered down, his 
conscience persuading him that his act had 
been discovered and this was for his benefit. 

Then the other man jumped up and be- 
gan to shoot wildly; others took up the 
firing; Sergeant Andrews came hotfoot to 
learn what all the fuss was about. By that 
time Windy had removed all evidence of 
his trick. 

“Hum!” said the sergeant, later in a 
dugout, staring at the injured hand. 

However, nobody could pronounce posi- 
tively that it was self-inflicted. It was 
only when the doctors in the field hospital 
had given him an anesthetic that the 
truth came out. Windy blabbed it all, and 
upon waking he was lying in a cot under 
the sign: Self-Inflicted Wounds. 
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THE QUITTER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Such incidents are not peculiar to any 
army. They occur in every force in the 
world. Always there is a percentage of 
men who prefer self-mutilation to the un- 
certainty and tension of war. If a regi- 
ment has been kept unduly long in the 
trenches under heavy fire and punishment, 
with consequent interruption of the rations 
supply and great loss of sleep, the propor- 
tion of S. I. W.’s will rapidly increase. 
Men who, under ordinary conditions of 
warfare, would never dream of shifking, 
then break under the constant strain, and 
seek to end it. 

So Windy remained in hospital, where 
he had plenty of time to reflect on what he 
had done—and to rue it. The general's 
visit occurred almost immediately after 
they operated on his torn hand; the next 
day Arnold was able to stir round. He be- 
came a walking case. And shortly there- 
after they sent him back to duty with his 
re giment. 

‘Welcome to our city!” said his com- 
rades grimly. His ~ + /il commander 
said nothing, but there was something 
ominous about the way he eyed Windy. 


A Period of Probation 


“‘T reckon you'll be diggin’ latrines and 
workin’ on the wire and shovelin’ mud 
for a while, hey?”’ remarked an erstwhile 
bunkie prophetically; and that was pre- 
cisely the fashion in which Private Arnold 
employed his time during the remainder of 
their tour in the trenches. Every hard job 
that came up was sure to find him detailed 
for it. 

He performed cheerfully enough. Work- 
ing in the wire frightened him badly, espe- 
cially when flares and rockets from the 
boche lines illuminated No Man’s Land and 
everybody flattened out or stood still; and 
he grew to hate the moon with a bitter 
and enduring hatred. Still, the treatment 
meted out exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations and he showed unusual dili- 
gence. 

To his great surprise his comrades let 
him down easy. They asked a lot of ques- 
tions with a sting in them, and their com- 
ments would have been brutal had the 
circumstances been different; but Arnold 
felt that he had earned the worst they could 
give and was resolved to take his medicine. 
What he found hardest to bear, because 
they were indirect attack, was the stories 
the boys would tell—stories of a general 
nature, but with an application unmistak- 
able. Everybody would guffaw and look 
at Windy. He never resented them, but 
went steadily ahead with his work. And 
gradually he detected in their attitude a 
willingness to give him a chance. 

“Aw, leave him be!” protested a big 
buck private one morning, after the boys 
had been worrying Arnold. ‘‘Some of you 
guys’ve been so dog-gone close to shootin’ 
yourselves, too, that it was no joke. Yes, 
you have—I’ve seen you so plumb scared 
you was gulpin’. Cut it out! Give him a 
chance. Maybe the "ll come back.” 

Luckily there was nothing but inter- 
mittent artillery activity during the re- 
mainder of their tour. The gas alarms were 
now less frequent. It was the second time 
in for the company and they had ceased 
to shoot blindly at shadows and to fling 
hand grenades at the wire posts. , In other 
words, they were becoming seasoned. 

When they were relieved the battalion 
went back to a village about twenty miles 
behind the line to rest. The French call it 
being en repos. 

Immediately came a marked improve- 
ment in Windy’s morale. He perked and 
grew chirpy. Within no time he was quite 
his old self. If he had done nothing more 
than routine since his return to the front, 
neither had he displayed any marked symp- 
toms of weakening; so that he felt an 
access of confidence. Once again he could 
hold up his head among his fellows. 

The change was signified by the reap- 
pearance of the mandolin. He squatted on 
the steps of a billet the second night and 
gave them Sweet Genevieve, and My Little 

Gray Home in the West, and Carry Me 
Back to OI Vi irginny. ‘The boys gathered 
round and joined in, and they perpetrated 
some fine barber-shop harmony. 

Much is forgiven a man who can en- 
tertain the crowd. Before Lights Out! 
sounded, Windy had almost regained his 
former popularity. 
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He took a slump very soon, however. 
In the company was a boy named Rooney, 
a freckled kid with a mop of red hair. He 
belonged to the “peanut” squad—that is 
to say, Private Rooney was one of the 


midgets. But if he was only about half the 


size of a full-grown man, Rooney never felt 
that. way.” His creed was simple: The 
bigger they are, the harder they fall! 
Something he said offended ‘Windy and 
they exchanged a deal of vitriolic repartee, 
which half the company heard. Half the 
company also saw Arnold back out igno- 
miniously when Rooney proposed that they 
settle the difference then and there. 
“What? He wouldn't fight him?” cried 
the platoon commander, aghast. “Why, 


Arnold’s twice the size of that half por- | 


tion!’ 
“Sure he is, sir!” 
geant. “But Rooney’s all man!” 

The following night a couple of boche 
airmen flew over and dropped a few round 
and in the village. They could hear the 
assassins’ approach long before they ar- 
rived and a bugler sounded the Alerté; 
but hardly a man bothered to move until 
the crash of the bombs brought them to 
their feet. The soldiers in one billet were 
blown out of bed and an old French 
woman was horribly mangled in another 
house; but that was the sum of the dam- 
age. 

“Aha! He does not like the avions 
no?” exclaimed a young girl next morning 
toa group from Arnold's platoon. ‘‘ M'sieu 
Windy, he comes running into the cellar 
of our house comme ca. Oui—like this!’ 
And she gave a perfect imitation of a per- 
son tumbling down the stairs in a panic. 

They all laughed; but it angered them 


too. Yet he retrieved himself the selfsame | 


day. 

It happened thus: The company had 
made a pet of a tiny girl named Alice 
Aleece they called her, conforming to her 
own pronunciation. She was the daughter 
of the miller and open her entire time 
hanging round the soldats Américains. And 
they spoiled her utterly. A naturally ro- 
bust digestion was being ruined with extra 
food in the shape of slum, and white bread 
thickly smeared with jam or syrup; also, 
with lemon drops purchased from the com- 
missary, and small chocolate cakes secured 
from the Salvation Army canteen. 


Windy Makes Good 
Aleece was rapidly developing a chronic 
indigestion and laying up trouble for 
the future, but she was blissfully happy 
and hoped the Americans would never 
depart. 

Her special chum and playmate was 
Windy Arnold. He might be a quitter and 
a liability in the front trenches, but she 
loved him. Windy was never too busy to 
play with her; always he could find some- 
thing for Aleece to eat; so that whenever 
Private Arnold hove in sight the child 
went running to leap into his arms. 

Aleece was fond of riding the supply 
company’s mules and horses as they were 
led to water beside the mill A 
teamster placed her astride Useless, a big 
buckskin mule from Missouri, noted for 
his contrariness and tendency to brain 
storms. Now Useless was not in the habit 
of being ridden; he didn’t like ic and 
didn’t propose to stand it. Jerking away 
from the man who led him, he dashed off 
through the field at a canter, the child 
clinging to his neck and screaming. 

Of course all the men within sight and 
hearing instantly gave chase. It was a 
foolish thing to do, for perhaps Useless 
would have stopped of his own free will 
before any harm was done; but when he 
found himself pursued and chivied round 
the field, when he discovered that every 
avenue of escape was cut off, the mule took 
to the water. He went in with a splash 
and headed into the middle of the stream. 

The river was swollen by heavy rains. 
Moreover, it was icy cold. Useless could 
not make a landing. Again and again he 
tried, only to be swept out and down by 
the swift current. And to his back clung 
Aleece, half drowned by the mule’s fre- 
quent immersions, and shrieki ing for help. 

At this juncture Windy arrived on the 
bank, peeling his blouse as he ran. Without 
a second'’s hesitation he plunged in at a 
point well below the drifting mule and 
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THE LONG TUFT CLEANS THE BACK TEETH 
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An After-Dinner 
Dainty 
Serve with Nuts in the Old-Time Way 
It is Now the Modern Style 


HE famous old dinners always ended with delicious ‘‘nuts and 
raisins.”’ And that old-time custom not only still remains, but is 


gaining new converts wherever good meals are served. 

Note the “‘nuts and raisins’’ on the hotel bills of fare wherever you 
travel now 

Observe that ‘nuts and raisins’’ are no longer merely a Thanksgiving 
and Christmas dinner offering in the homes you visit 

It is now the style to serve “nuts and raisins’’ because they are 
efient foods. Yood value, not fad, calls for these dainties, for they are 
both good and good for you 

Serve them in your home for these reasons. Get their flavor and 
nourishment 

Have them for dessert at entertainments, and at the family’s noon 
or evening me als 


A dish like this is not only ideal for grown-ups, but for the 


children too 


Rich in Nutriment 


Raisins supply 1560 calories of energy-producing food value per 
pound. A pound of eggs furnishes only 720 calories 

So raisins as energy produc ers are amony the best ot foods 

Another reason why raisins should be a frequent dish is because 


they are inexpensive 
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Note the Foods with Raisins 
At | to 4 Cents Per Serving 

Serve Sun-Maid Raisins with boiled rice. See how the raisins 
improve this dish. 

Use them in bread pudding and in Indian pudding to lend a lus- 
cious flavor. 

Raisins in Jiffy-Jells and other jelly desserts make these foods 
immensely more attractive 

Sun-Maid Raisins add food value to fruit salads 

‘They make corn bread a more acceptable vw heat Saving food. 

All such dishes including the raisins are made in most localities 
for lc to 4c per serving. 

Always ask for ‘*Sun-Maid’’ 

Sun-Maid Raisins are the finest varieties of sun-cured, California 
grapes. They are tender, thin-skinned, juicy and plump — natural con- 
fections 

Three varieties: Seeded (seeds removed), blue package. Seed/ess 
(grown without seeds), red package. C/usters (Gn the stem), blue pack- 
age. All first-class dealers sell them. 

Send for “°100 Sun-Maid Recipes,’’ our new, FREE book which 
tells how to make the most attractive raisin foods 

California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership 9,000 Growers Fresno, California 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 
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VICTORY 
Penny - Buns 


Luscious wheat-saving buns, made without lard or 
ugar, and filed with Sun-Maid Raisirt 
Sold by most bake sho; P penny apiece 


Order a dozen now 


California Raisin Pie 
The ideal pie-dessert for down-town lunches. 
Sold by restaurants, lunch rooms and hotels. 
Also by many grocers and bake shops 


I'ry it instead of a home-baked pie 





California Raisin Bread 


The most popular raisin bread ever baked. Now 
made by the country’s best bakers and sold through 
grocers and bake shops everywhere. 

Made with Sun-Maid Raisins. 

Be sure to try a loaf. 


November 23,1918 
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swam out. The child perceived him and 
began to whimper. Then she stretched out 
her arms, slid from Useless’ back, and 
went under. Windy waited until she re- 
appeared, then grabbed her. 

A moment and the torrent carried them 
inshore, under the overhanging boughs of a 
willow. Arnold seized one, and in no time 
at all he and Aleece were hauled out. As 
for Useless, that sagacious beast landed 
unharmed farther down the stream in an 
eddy. 

Well, M. Carreaud, the miller, was fran- 
tic with joy and anger. First he walked up 
to the teamster who had set Aleece on the 
mule and called him every name he could 
remember, waving his arms and shooting 
out his hands. The soldier listened shame- 
facedly. 

“What the Sam Hill is he driving at?” 
le inquired. ‘Tell him for me it ain’t my 
fault. A mule’s a mule, and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

Next the father fell upon Windy and 
embraced him and kissed him on both 
cheeks before Windy could protect him- 
self. And everybody drank a lot of wine to 
celebrate Aleece’s escape. 

“IT check the bet,” declared his platoon 
commander gloomily. ‘‘ He won't fight, yet 
he risked his life without batting an eye. 
I just can’t figure that guy out at all.”” But 
he was easier on Arnold from that day. 

Still under the stimulus of this feat, 
Windy volunteered for a raiding party 
when his battalion went back tothe trenches. 
Both his lieutenant and captain appeared 
frankly dubious, and he was filled with a 
sudden hope that they might refuse him, 
for no sooner had he offered than doubts 
brought repentance. But they accepted 
him 

“If he was scared he wouldn’t volunteer, 
vould he?’’ demanded the captain. ‘No; 
| believe Arnold’s trying to make good. 
Let him go.” 

The lieutenant, who was to command 
the raiding party, had no answer for this; 
but in his own mind he was resolved to 
keep an eye on Windy. 

A terrific bombardment preceded the 
raid. The American artillery opened a 
preparation fire on all the back areas along 
a front of four miles; they pounded the 
communication trenches; they deluged the 
boche battery positions with gas. Most of 
this fire was diversion fire, designed to con- 
ceal from Heinie the point of assault. 

As the shells went whistling and scream- 
ing and whimpering overhead, and the 
earth quivered to the rending, crumping 
crashes of the heavy stuff, Arnold hunched 
on his heels and shivered. Many of the 
others were shivering too, but theirs was a 
different state of mind. With them it was 
the same sort of nervous, tingling eagerness 
that a dog displays at sight of the quarry; 
with Windy it was sheer fright. 

And then came two blinding flashes, 
nearer than any of the bursting shells. The 
engineers had exploded the pipes thrust 
inder the enemy wire. 


Scared Again 


The guns died. A moment of breath- 
less, terrible quiet, and down came the box 
barrage with a steady, rhythmical rum- 
tum-tum-tum, rum-tum-tum-tum, rum- 
tum-tum-tum! Over the raiders went! 

Windy clambered out with the rest, but 
he was now moving in a species of trance. 
They threaded their own wire, crossed No 
Man's Land, and penetrated the boche en 
tanglements through the gaps made by 
the pipes. 

How they did it, what they passed or 
saw on the way over, Windy could never 
recall. He was blind to everything but the 
fitful flares going up from the enemy lines, 
frantically signaling for help; he was deaf 
to everything but the splitting detonations 
of the seventy-fives that were putting down 
the barrage. The prospect of a German 
recovery and a consequent counter bar- 
rage did not enter his mind. He was too 
dazed to give it a thought. 

Next thing he knew, his comrades were 
leaping down into the boche trenches with 
wild yells. Windy tried to yell too, but 
could not hear his own voice. 

There was nobody in the trenches to 
oppose them. His half of the party, led by 
the lieutenant, advanced toward the tip of 
the salient which was cut off by the bar- 
rage; the other half, led by a sergeant, 
was converging from the other side, and 
the two detachments would meet at the 
tip, thereby surrounding any of the enemy 
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remaining in the trenches. They went 
stumbling through the dark, grenades and 
bayonets ready for instant use. 

In some fashion Windy slipped and fell; 
and when he regained his footing he found 
himself at the tail of the line. The others 
were not more than twenty feet ahead. 

As he ran forward to catch up he heard 
the crackling explosions of hand grenades 
evidently the raiders had run upon a party 
of boches. And then, right beside him, up 
rose a Heinie about eight feet tall. How 
the party had missed him was a mystery 
probably he had been hiding in a drainage 
ditch; but there he was at Windy’s elbow, 
in the dim light looking bigger than Go- 
liath. 

Had Windy waited a second he might 
have been a hero, for the Hun stuck up his 
hands and quavered “‘Kamerad!”’ But 
Arnold did not know that, for at the first 
glimpse of the formidable enemy he bolted 
past him and started up the trench after 
his comrades, running for dear life. Seeing 
him run, the boche took heart. He shouted 
lustily and gave chase, his bayonet held 
for a thrust. 

The first the lieutenant knew that any- 
thing was amiss was when he heard rapid 
footsteps along the ducl.boards, just as he 
tossed a hand grenade down a dugout 
entrance. Thinking it was an attack from 
the rear, he whirled. 

“Don't shoot!” panted Windy in an 
agony of fear. “‘It’s me—Arnold!” 


A Mystified Lieutenant 


The next moment he had plunged into 
the midst of his comrades, gathered near 
the dugout door. Then the lieutenant de- 
scried who was behind and why Windy fled. 
He cracked a grenade on his helmet and 
flung it; and the pursuing boche, unable to 
halt in time, caught the slugs full in the 
ace. 

They found only three of the enemy in 
the salient. One they killed as he was 
about to hurl a bomb; the others they 
carried back. The return was made on 
schedule and in perfect order. A couple 
were wounded by a seventy-seven shell 
just as they were reéntering their own 
trenches, but they did not lose a man. 

At dawn: 

“Well, what have you got to say for 
yourself?” 

The lieutenant and Windy were alone in 
the former’s P. C. The officer was seated 
on a bench behind a small rickety table 
made out of a packing case; the latter 
stood at attention infront of him. A candle 
lighted the dugout dimly. Windy was hag- 
gard and miserable. 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“What did you run for?” cried the 
lieutenant passionately. ‘*Good God, man! 
An American soldier to run from a boche!” 

At that Arnold went all to pieces. His 
frame relaxed, he began to wring his hands, 
and his voice was choked with sobs. 

“I don’t know, sir—oh, I don’t know. I 
wish I was dead! I wish I was dead! Why 
don’t you kill me? I deserve it.” 

It was something new in the platoon 
commander's experience to hear a culprit 
admit his guilt without excuses. 

“What I don’t understand,” he said, 
still stern but in a more moderate tone, 
“is why you volunteered to go on the 
raid if you were scared. You didn’t have 
to go * 

“IT know, sir. But I thought —I thought 
maybe I wouldn’t be. I wanted the boys 
to see I wasn’t a coward. I wanted to 
come back.” 

He ended with a little squeak in his 
throat, and then started to cry like a child. 
The officer stared at him 

“Arnold,” he said at last, ‘“‘what’s the 
matter with you, anyhow? I just don’t 
get you. I know you want to do your 
duty, because you’ve tried. What's the 
trouble?” 

Windy drew the knuckles of one hand 
across his eyes and burst out, in staccato 
sentences: “‘Just yellow, I guess. sorn 
that way. I can’t help it. Honest, I can't, 
lieutenant! I’m not afraid to die. Per- 
haps you don’t believe me, but I’m not 
Often and often I’ve taken a chance on 
that. But I just can’t—can’t fight.” 
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“Fight? How do you mean—if you're 
not afraid of death?” 

“It’s the truth! I was always this way 
Born like that, I reckon. Anyhow, I know 
| can’t fight. I’ve tried and tried, and 
hoped and hoped; but now I know. There’re 
lots of things I'll do that some other guys 
wouldn’t, and yet they'd fight and I'd be 
scared tu. It was always that way—with 
me. At school-- when I was a kid —littler 
kids ran it over me because I wouldn't hit 
back. And I could have smashed ‘em with 
one hand. And later—when I grew up 
lots of guys got ahead of me, and got more 
pay too, all because I was afraid to brace 
the boss. I just couldn’t brace him.” 

His voice trailed off and he sniffled. The 
lieutenant waited a while; then, as Windy 
showed nointention of continuing, scratched 
his close-cropped poll 

“Well, get out of here, and let me 
sleep. I'll take it up with you again 
later. And say, tell Sergeant Andrews to 
come here right away.” 

Windy clattered up the dugout stairs, 
undecided whether to be glad or sorry 
that he had gotten the trouble out of his 
system. 

At noon the battalion major came along, 
anxious to obtain the story of the raid at 
first-hand. To him the platoon commander 
told everything, but the greater portion 
of his tale was devoted to Windy. 

‘‘And that’s all. I sent him to get some 
sleep. What the devil should I do with a 
guy like that, sir?”’ 

Wild Bill, as they called the major, 
puffed on his cigarette, gazing thoughtfully 
at the floor. For nineteen years he had 
handled men singly and in bulk, and every 
year had added to his knowledge. So now 
he pondered long before he spoke. 

“Jimmie,” he said, as a father might to 
his son, ‘‘there’s one rule I’ve learned never 
to break, since I joined this man’s army.” 
The lieutenant waited respectfully. 

“*Never force a man beyond his capac- 
ity. If you do you'll only ball things up 
and ruin that man absolutely.” 

“Yes, sir; that’s all very well,” cried 
his junior earnestly. “I agree with you. 
But what am I going to do with a man like 
that? He’s here. I’ve got him on my 
hands. What is he fit for?” 

But Wild Bill had no suggestion to make 
in that direction. He smiled slowly, rolled 
another cigarette, and announced that he 
must be moving along. 

“Something’ll turn up that he’s fit for 
Just let things rock along a while. He 
seems willing, doesn’t he?” 

‘More than willing. He volunteered 
for the raid!” 

‘Then all you've got to do is to sit tight. 
The boy’ll come out O. K. And if he 
doesn't we can send him back to some 
SOS job i 


Windy Springs a Surprise 


Such was the situation when Sergeant 
Andrews failed to return from night pa 
trol. He went out in charge of the party; 
they unexpectedly stumbled upon a strong 
boche patrol, and a brisk free-for-all en 
sued. With a prisoner to their credit and 
the enemy in flight, Andrews decided to 
take his party back with all speed, lest 
the German artillery turn loose on them 
while they were in No Man's Land 

He himself brought up the rear. A sniper 
got after them during the return trip, but 
nobody suspected any damare had been 
done until the patrol was safely in its own 
trench; and then Andrews was missing 
Three of the party immediately crawled 
out to search, but they could not find 
him anywhere along the route they had 


come 
So Sergeant Andrews was reported miss 

ing. The supposition was that he had 

either been killed by one of the sniper’s 


shots, or had lost contact with his own 
men and suffered capture 

For about twenty-four hours nothing 
more was learned of him. ‘then, in the 
ylare of asunshiny morning, a sentry heard 
somebody calling from beyond our wiré 
He summoned his sergeant. The sergeant 
sent for the platoon commander 

“It’s Andrews,” he declared emphati- 
cally, even before answering the call 
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Andrews it was, lying helpless in a shell 
hole about a hundred and twenty-five 
yards from the trench. They risked talk 
ing with him, for the boche line was a full 
quarter mile distant at this point. The 
sergeant was badly wounded and all in, 
having wandered about No Man’s Land 
the entire night on which they had pa- 
trolled and having lain in a shel! hole the 
whole of the day close to the boche wire, 
only to resume his fruitless wandering the 
next night. Daylight had come upon him 
still outside the American entanglements, 
spent from loss of blood and want of food 
and water 

“He can't stay there till dark. Some- 
hody’s got to fetch him in. I'll go,” said 
the lieutenant. 

“Please, sir, let me.’ 

It was Windy Arnold. Had the whole 
boche army suddenly risen up from the 
trenches and headed for the Rhine, the 
platoon commander could not have been 
more surprised. 

“You really mean it?” he exclaimed 

“Yes, sir. I'm not scared of that sort of 
job,” declared Windy stoutly 

Remembering the incident of Aleece, the 
lieutenant let him go. In broad daylight 
Windy crawled out and started toward a 
gap in the wire used by the patrols to get 
into No Man’s Land. He moved on his 
stomach, dragging himself forward by his 
elbows; and he carried no weapons 


Private Rooney's Apology 


From various points of observation they 
watched his progress. He made his way 
slowly through the wire without attract 
ing notice— along the front of the entangle 
ments, heading toward the right. They 
could hear him call softly; they heard the 
sergeant answer. Then he disappeared 
from view into a shell hole 

A few minutes of breathless suspense and 
Windy appeared on the rim of the hole, 
dragging Andrews by the shoulders 

“Holy mackerel!”’ exclaimed the lieu 
tenant. “He'll have to keep lower than 
that. They'll see him sure!” 

One of them did. There came the vicious 
rat-tat-tat of an automatic, and little jets 
of dirt flew up close to the pair. With the 
first crack of the rifle Windy threw him 
self flat. 

“By God, he’s on top! He's on top!” 
cried the lieutenant prayerfully ‘Some 
man, that guy!” 

Arnold was protecting the sergeant with 
his own body. The sniper continued hi 
fusillade, but now came a whirlwind of 
answering fire. Two American machine 
guns and a one-pounder went after him 
His post was inside a tree far to the lef 
of where Windy lay; from this position he 
could command a wide stretch of No Man 
Land and partially enfilade a short section 
of the American trench 

The one-pounder and the machine gun 
had long been searching and feeling for 
that post. Time and again they had offered 
tempting lures, hoping that the boche 
would betray his location; but to no avail 
And now they had him! A furious sputter, 
three direct hits in the tree with one- 


pound shells, and the sniper grew silent 
Windy recommenced his slow and painful 
progress, hauling the sergeant after him 


yard by yard 
Before he reached the trenches, the little 
duel had developed into an artillery en 
gagement of respectable proportions — the 
American and boche batteries were blazing 
away all along a front of four miles. But 
Windy and his burden were safely inside a 
dugout before shells began to drop in their 
vicinity 
Said the lieutenant to Wild Bill, the major 
“Well, he told the truth Dog gone if 
he didn't! He won't fight, but he surel 
isn't seared to die.”’ 
casually: 
le’d make a find for the medical corp 
A boy like that could handle 


bearers.”" 


Said the major to the lieutenant very 


tretcher 


And that is how it came about that 
Windy was transferred. Also, that is how 
he won a decoration 


As for Private Rooney, the red-headed 
midget who had made Arnold back out of a 
fight —as for Private Rooney, of the peanut 


quad, that little terrier spent an entire day 
trying to think up an apology which would 
cover the case. And this is what he said 

“Say, Windy!” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“You mind what I called you that time? 


Well—it don't go, Ol’-timer!" 
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UT-OF-DOORS 


The Army and Phosphate Bill 


HE Phosphate Bill hereinabove re- 
ferred to is not an Act of Congress, 
but an act of God. In brief, he,is a 


goat; and he is in the Army. 
Ammunition, food, clothing, guns and 


goats—-all these the Army must have or the 
morale suffers; and an army is no more 
than its morale. The fact that, through 


ome strange oversight on the part of the 
War Department, goats are not specified as 
regulation equipment may at times make 
complications which require compensatory 
arrangements 

For instance, the th Artillery was re- 
cruited in a certain state, and ordered into 
cantonment at . It was summer and 
the sun was hot. The boys were fresh from 
home and close to home, The girls came 
down to hold their hands. Mother still sent 
them things from home. This was natural. 
It was fine; it was splendid! But it was 
not war 

The brigadier general who came to in 
pect the cantonment told the colonel of 
the th that his regiment lacked 
“click!” The colonel was soldier enough to 
sdmit the truth; and officer enough to seek 
1 remedy. After the brigadier general had 
he called in the favorite top sergeant 


gone, 
captain and asked him what 


of his favorite 
to do. 

“Get em 
geant. “‘Occupies their 

“That will do, sergeant!” 
colonel. 

But it was good advice, 
advice of a top sergeant who has 
the regulars 

The colonel called in the captain of hi 
favorite company and said to him severely 
with a wink —a very large wink: 

Goats are forbidden in this canton 
ment. For a regiment to have a goat is 
to distract the attention of the men from 
their other duties. We have got to have 
more click! The personnel is getting 
droopy.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the captain with 
a small and discreet wink. 

The captain got into his car and for two 
days combed the nearest large city in 
search of a goat, and found no goat, be- 
cause they had all been made into mutton 
chops 

An idea came to him. He had a friend 
who was the head of the phosphate depart 
ment in one of the big packing-house firms 
in Chieago—an old college chum on whom 
he had always been able to rely. 


a goat, air 4 advised the ser 
minds, sir.”’ 
said the 


as is always the 
been with 


Must Have Horns 


The record of the official correspondence 
of the th Artillery holds in its files a 
copy of the letter to the head of the phos 
phate department 
you that the Med 
Artillery, is in 


I beg to ady Ise 
ical Department, th m 

earch of a goat for scientific purposes 
Shall be obliged if your firm can put me in 
touch with parties competent to furnish 
uch, Your ob’t serv't.”” And so on. 


The files do not contain a copy of the 
postscript the captain added on a separate 
lip of pape! 

‘For God's 


goat! The boys 


“Sir 


sake, Sid, hurry up that 


are getting droopy.” 
The next morning the captain got a tele 
gram which read: 


“You're on! Sip.” 
Sid went out at once into the Chicago 
yards with one of the pen buyers. But 


there were no goats 

“Young man,” said he, “‘do you mean to 
tell me there ain't a single, solitary dash 
blamed goat in these yards?” 

Offerings light,”’ said the 
get you some swell hogs.” 

“Not at all!” said the head of the phos- 
phate department “I don’t want any 
hogs, horses, stockers, cows, lambs, knock- 
ers, heavies or corn-feds. I don’t want any 
hens or iced peaches. I want goats! Do 
you hear me? G-o-a-t-s!"’ 

The next day the pen buyer came in 
looking sad, and reported to the head of 
the phosphate department: 

“Sorry, sir; goats still running light. 
Have got two good young camels from 
Arizona. Will they do?” 


buyer. “Can 


“Certainly not!" said the head of the 
phosphate department. “What do I want 
of a camel?” 

The pen buyer stood on one foot. 

“Tf it’s any of my business,” 
“‘what do you want of a goat?” 

“It ain’t any of your business,”’ said the 
head of the phosphate department; “but I 
don’t mind telling you that I want this 
goat for the same reason that the darky 
wanted the razor —for social purposes. It’s 
for the morale of the Army.’ 

“T don’t know what that is,”” said the 
buyer; ‘‘but I know I ain’t got no goats.” 

That was Saturday morning. Before Sid 
left his desk in the phosphate department 
he ordered out a circular inquiry by wire to 
every agent and representative of the firm 
as far west as Nebraska. It was anSOS 
call for goats. 

Then he went out to play golf. On Mon 
day morning, when he returned, he had one 
solitary show. East Alton, Illinois, offered 
one goat, but queried: ‘‘Must goat have 
horns?” 

This brought 
not answer; so 
the Cantonment, 

‘Must goat have horns? 

On Tuesday morning he got a reply, 
couched in formal language, to the effect 
that the Department of Munitions had 
handed down a ruling that horns were re- 
garded as more decorative on military goats. 
The letter was lene’: Your very ob't 
werv't’ and so on“ Capt., th Art’y, 
Usa" 


said he, 


Sid could 
captain at 
briefly: 


up a question 
he wired the 
inquiring 


Charged to Phosphate, Personal 


As this sarcastic a was somewhat 
cryptic, Sid resolved to buy this East Alton 
goat on a chance. But on the same day he 
wired for it he received a telegram advising 
him that the goat mentioned had been sold; 
so that ended East Alton. 

About this time a salesman came in from 
the road and reported having seen three 
goats at Sioux City, Iowa, from the train as 
he passed through. The enterprising phos 
phate head at once wired the agent of the 
packing-house firm at Sioux City: 


‘Advised your locality abounds in 
goats. How m: any can you ship to-morrow? 
Market strong. 


The answer came twenty-four hours later: 


‘Supply weak. Offerings one goat, fe- 
Shall I ship?” 


Che head of the phosphate department 
regretted very much that he had not taken 
up all these details with his customer in 
the first place, but took immediate meas 
ures to correct the matter, and wired the 

th Artillery once more: 


male 


Goats not strictly phosphates. Doing 


my best. Will female goat do? Answer.” 


As it chanced, the th Artillery just 
a this time was ordered out of the — 

Cantonment to the new encampment at 
Brownsville, Texas. The captain, being 
very busy, was unable to answer from any 
place north of Jackson, Mississippi; from 
which place he wired en route: 

“Munitions Department rules only male 
goats of sober character and with horns can 
be accepted. Ob’d’t serv’t.”” And so on. 


By this time Sid had a wire from the 
agent at Sioux City: 


“No word received. Shipping one goat, 
female, F. O. B. eleven dollars.” 


The telegram was altogether unwelcome. 
Sid wired at once to Sioux City: 


“Hold shipment. Goat market gone off 
entirely.” 

But before he left the office for the day 
he got in reply: 


“Too late; goat out this afternoon.” 


This goat was duly received and paid for, 
but as the packing house had really no use 
for it, it was charged to phosphate’s personal 
account; so Sid had it sent out to his 
country club, where it was given essential 
employment as a lawn mower. 


About then the comptroller of the 
efficiency department came, with a grave 
face, to ask him, as head of the phosphate 
department, to compare this week’s figures 
with those of last week. Sid endeavored to 
explain. The comptroller ruled that goats 
were not phosphates. 

The next day a friend of Sid’s, another 
traveling man, came in off the road, and 
they had lunch together. When Sid told 
his troubles the salesman said: 

“Send to Fort Worth, Texas, on your 
own private order. When I came through 
there I saw a million goats in the yards. 
They've always got ’em.” 

“You have saved my 
“T thank you.” 

So he queried the Fort Worth office by 
wire as to the goat supply, and got answer: 


life!’ said Sid. 


“Supply strong. Twenty-eight cars this 
morning. How many ordered. Wire.” 


It would have been hard to tell whether 
the Fort Worth manager was more puzzled 
than enraged when, on the following morn- 
ing, he got a wire from the head of the 
phosphate department in Chicago: 


steady habits, 
——th Artillery, 


“Ship one male goat 
horns—-to Quartermaster, 
U. S. A., Brownsville, Texas. 


“Just for that,” said the Fort Worth 
manager, “‘I’ll fix that Chicago bird. Dang 
me if I don’t send this single old he-goat 
back to Brownsville by express! That's 
where his carload came from, anyhow. And 
horns? Well, I'll say he’s got horns!” 

So he wired to the head of the phosphate 
department in Chicago: 


“Order received. Goat as_ specified 
shipped Q. M., th Artillery, Browns- 
ville. Charges collect. Express twelve 
dollars.” 


This was not altogether pleasing to Sid, 
but at least it represented definite action. 
He wondered why he heard nothing from 
his friend the captain; but, of course, did 
not know that the latter was absent on a 
practice hike of five days’ duration. 

By the time the men got back to camp 
the Fort Worth goat had arrived again on 
his native heath at Brownsvilie; but the 
charges, which now amounted to eighteen 
dollars, war tax included, had promptly 
been refused by the quartermaster, who 
stated that he had not ordered any goat, 
did not want any goat, and would be 
pleased to be informed why any infernal 
idiot in Fort Worth should send a single 
goat to a whole U. S. regiment in Browns- 
ville! The goat, therefore, was turned 
loose in the station yards for further orders. 


No Camels Allowed 


In some way the knowledge of its pres- 
ence came to the captain after his return; 
also a letter from the head of the phosphate 
department in Chicago, exulting in the fact 
that he personally was the greatest little 
deliverer of goods on the job, and pointing 
with pride to the aforesaid sober and horn- 
ful Fort Worth goat, trusting same would 
prove satisfactory, and awaiting further 
orders. 

The captain sent him a night letter that 
voiced an indignant personal protest. It 
stated that when the ——th Artillery had 
detrained at Brownsville it looked out over 
a whole sea of goats, millions of goats; 
goats anywhere a fellow could look! 

He explained that Brownsville was the 
place where all the goats in the world came 
from, and added that this Fort Worth goat 
shipment had originated in Brownsville; 
and so had all the other goats ever known. 
He begged to advise the head of the phos- 
phate department that the sole industry of 
Brownsville was goats; that the supply of 
goats extended as far as the naked eye 
could reach. And he concluded with the 
touching words: 

“You poor stiff! Why should the Army 
pay eighteen dollars for a goat when we 
can get all we want down here for six bits 
apiece at the outside? Good-by, old man! 
Goat held subject to your order.” 

This message seemed to Sid the height of 
Fate’s cruelty. He wired to his friend that 


he really had all the goats he wanted—to 
wit, one—and begged him, as man to man, 
to make good on his previous order and 
receive the Fort Worth horned animal, 
pointing out the several points of excel- 
lence, under commercial guaranty, of this 
highly valuable specimen. 

The next day he received from the cap- 
tain in Brownsville yet another message: 

“Regret to state goat stolen from yards 
by unknown parties. Trust same entirely 
satisfactory to you.” 

Naturally this ought to have closed the 
incident; but it did not. The colonel of 
the ——th called in the captain, by reason 
of the fact that recently he had heard certain 
sounds of revelry along the company streets. 
He showed the captain a communication 
from the brigadier general in command. 

“I do not need to tell you,” said he to 
the captain, ‘“‘that when this regiment de- 
trained it had twelve dogs. It had twelve 
dogs at Can this be called a 
coincidence? I did not see these dogs in 
any of the coaches of the troop train. It is 
a matter for the Military Intelligence to 
investigate.” 

“Neither did I see them, sir,” 
captain respectfully. 

“But they’re here! And this order ex- 
pressly forbids the carrying along by the 
American Expeditionary Forces on trans 
ports of any pet animal whatever—such as 
rats, mice, parrots, canaries, lambs, dogs, 
goats, camels, or any other birds or quad- 
rupeds commonly designated as pets, de- 
pendents or mascots. 

“Quite right, sir!” said the 
“Camels are "catty undesirable. 
service is not in Mesopotamia, sir.” 


replied the 


captain. 
Our 


He Treated 'Em Rough 
“And, therefore,”’ resumed the colonel, 
““as we may get orders to entrain for New 
York at any time within the next two or 
three months, you will, as officer of the 
day, appoint a detail to collect any pets, 
dependents or mascots included in the fore- 
going enumeration, with orders to takefall 
such animals out to a proper distance from 
camp and have them shot and buried.” 
Whereupon, the colonel—God bless 
him!—winked a large wink; and the cap- 


tain—God bless him!—winked a small 
wink; and the top sergeant—God bless 
him!—a few hours later winked a very 


grave and unsmiling wink when he re- 
ported to the officer of the day that the 
firing squad had completed their duty 
and showed the shovels to prove it. 

Now all these incidents being as they 
are—and, indeed, as they were—how are 
we to understand the letter the wife of the 
top sergeant got from her husband from a 
place vaguely described as A. E. F., France, 
which, after mentioning a great many more 
important details regarding socks, ciga- 
rettes?and soap, concluded as follows: 

“We got across all O. K. and layed a 
while back of the lines befoar we went up 
When the Marines and Infty was ordered 
forward last week our men got mixed in 
somehow; the whole shuting match went 
over in the S acred Michael salient. Them 
twelve dogs of ours is verious by now; and 
Bill, our goat, you herd about, got nicked 
in 1 leg too; but the Doc says he'll be all 
right. And I'll say he ought to have a 
D.S.M. The Ennemy had a goat of there 
own in there duggout, and Bill was right 
with me when we begun to mopp up their 
lines. And how Bill mopped up that Dutch 
goat was skandelous! He smeared Deutch- 
land tiber Alles—beleave me!—and he 
dident take no Prissoner. 

“Pets, dependents or mascots is not 
aloud under Regulations; so we keep Bill 
in the cage with the Prissoners, which we 
call the Kumrads, thinking he might amuse 
the Kumrads. He does! 

“P.S. I got hit, too, in 1 leg; but the 
Doe says I'll be out in 2 weeks. All us 
boys is feeling fine; but—gee!—Bill is 
soar! I don’t know why the Captain calls 
him Fosfate Bill, so I ast him; and he says 
Fosfates is something like tabasco, ginger 
or pep. Trusting this is entirely satis- 
factory to you & hoping this finds you well, 

am your ob’t serv’t and your loving 
Husband, Dan, Ist Sgt. of Art., U. S. A. 

Ss Gee, but Fosfate Bill is soar! 
He treats "em rough!” 








UNIVERSAL Electric Radiator 
Neo. E9950 $9.50 


When coal is scarce and the weather 
is cold use this handy little heater to 
heat small rooms. Light and easily 
carried to wherever heat is needed 
Its use will make your coal last longer 





UNIVERSAL Electric Heating Pad 
No. E9940 $9.50 


Save coal by shutting off all heat in 
the sleeping rooms at night The 
UNIVERSAL Pad slipped between 
the sheets for a few minutes makes the 
bed warm and comfortable all night 
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Cook your meals right at the dining table 
without using coal or gas. The saving of time 
and energy as well as the conservation of fuel 
which the UNIVERSAL Grill effects makes 
an instant appeal to every housekeeper 


The UNIVERSAL Grill broils, boils, fries 
toasts and stews, and its four heats permit of 
instant regulation for any cooking operation 


These are the days of electricity. The shortage of coal, the scar- 
city of domestic servants and the necessary conservation of time, 
materials and labor make the use of electrical cooking and heating 
appliances almost a patriotic duty. 


To the thousands of housewives who are seeking ways and means 
of lessening hours of housework in order to devote more time to war 
work UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs will prove of utmost serv- 
ice. They accomplish the tasks which ordinarily take up the 
best part of a day in a few hours and in a far more efficient manner. 


Save Time—Save Work—Save Fuel 


UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs 
are distinctive from all other lines of 
electric cooking and heating devices. 
The designs are different, many be- 
ing patented, the method of heat 
distribution is exclusive and those de- 
signed for heating liquids are equip- 
ped with our safety fusible plug 
which automatically eliminates all 
danger of burned out heating units. 


The great army of housekeepers 
using UNIVERSAL Bread Makers, 
Food Choppers and Coffee Percolators 
know that the UNIVERSAL Trade 
Mark stands for all that’s best in qual- 
ity of material and workmanship, and 
for perfection in operation. The 
UNIVERSAL guarantee is backed 
by a manufacturing experience of 
over three quarters of a century. 


UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs are on Sale at Electric Lighting 


Companies, Electrical Dealers, Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Write to Dept. No. 143 for Free Booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN ‘ CONNECTICUT 





UNIVERSAL 


Immersion Heater 
No. E970 $5.25 


Asmall but effective 
saver of fuel and 
time. Heats a glass 
of water, milk, etc., 
in three minutes 


This is the Trade Mark which appears on every UNIVERSAL appliance 
It is the mark of quality and your guarantee of satisfaction. 


UNIVERSAL Four Heat 
Electric Gril 


No. E984 = $9.50 
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UNIVERSAL Electric Percolator 
Ne. £9637 7 Cap Sine $12.00 


Makes the most delicious full-flavored 
beverage imaginable using a third less 
coffee than other methods. This saving 
soon offsets the cost of the Percolator 
Sizes 4to9cups. Prices $9.50 to $16.50 





UNIVERSAL Electric Toast 
No. E946 $6.35 


Many of the war breads are more pleas 
ing to the taste when toasted and the 
UNIVERSAL provides the easiest anc 
best method of toasting One cent's 
worth of current will toast 12 slices 





UNIVERSAL Electric Iron 
No. E905 $6.35 


Makes the hardest of all household 
tasks one of the easiest Does the 
week's ironing in a couple of hours 
Saves time and work for the house 
wife, saves coal for the government 
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To the 
miners 
Of our 


= = Countrys 
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“The world war is a coal war. Coal energy is 
behind the munitions industries. Behind trans- 
portation by land and sea. Behind the gun and 
behind the man behind the gun.”’ 

—U. S. Fuel Administration 


Coal is back of every wartime need! 


But back of every ton of coal mined is the power 
of explosives. By proper use of improved explo- 
sives mining wastes can be reduced, mine labor 
safeguarded and coal of better quality produced. 


Better blasting will also reduce the consumption by the coal 
industry of almost half the total production of explosives. Each 
economy in handling or firing by the individual miner releases 
more explosive material, both for our fighting front abroad and 
our industrial front at home. 


To help our Country’s explosives supply go further and do more, 
we will gladly co-operate with you. Write or call upon our 
nearest office. The problem of the suitable explosive and its 
application to your class of work will receive the immediate atten- 
tion of our service division. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Allentown (Pa.), Birmingham (Ala.), Boston, Chicago, Des Moines (la.), Houghton 
(Mich.), Joplin (Mo.), Kansas City, Knoxville, McAlester (Okla.), les s, Nashville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg (Kans.), Pittsty os Pa.), Pottsville (Pa.), St. Louis, Wilkes-Barre 
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My father and mother had had five chil- 
dren, of whom | was the fourth. My two 


brothers were married, prosperous and 
respected—-one a lawyer in Montreal, the 
j other a bankerin Toronto. My elder sister 


colonel in the British 
the only member 
still 


was married to a 

Army; the younger one 

v of the family younger than myself 

! lived at home. 

We three sons were all graduates of 

McGill, in addition to which I had been 

sent to the Beaux Arts in Paris. Out 

of that I had come with some degree of 

credit; and there had been a year in 

' which I was in sight—oh, very distant 

sight!—of the beginning of the fulfill- 

ment of my childhood’s ambition to rev- 

olutionize the art of architecture in 

Canada. But in the second year that 

vision went out; and in the third came 

the night on my brother Jerry’s doorstep. 

I had nothing to complain of. The 

family had borne with me—and borne 

with me. When we reached the time when 

I was supposed to be earning my own liv 

ing and my father’s allowance came to 

an end my mother, who had some money 

of her own, kept it up. She would be 

keeping it up still if she knew where I 

was—but she didn’t know. From the 

moment of leaving Montreal I decided 

to carry out Jerry’s injunction. They 

should neither see my face nor hear my 

I didn’t stop to consider 

how cruel this would be to the best 

mother a man ever had —to say nothing 

of the best father —or rather when I did 

stop to consider it it seemed to me that 

I was taking the kindest course. I had 

no confidence in myself or in the future 

New surroundings and i 

would not give me a new heart, whatever 

hopes those who wished me well might be 

building on the change. For anew heart 

I needed somethingewhich I hadn't got, 
and saw no means of getting. 


name again. 


associations 


a 

Sox EWHERE about dusk I fell 

i) asleep. It was dark when I woke up. 

It was dark and still and sultry, as it 

often is in New York in the middle of 

June. 

The lamps were lit in the park, and in 
their glow shadowy forms moved stealth- 
ily. When they went in twos I took them 
to be lovers, when they went alone I put 
them down as prowlers of the night. I 
didn’t what they were after, but 
whatever it might be I was sure it was 
no good. 

Not that that mattered to me! I had 
long been in a situation where I couldn't 
be particular. When I had risen and 
stretched myself I, too, moved stealthily, 
dogged by a crime I hadn’t yet com- 
mitted, but of which the guilt was already 
in the air. 

’ As I had nothing by which to tell 
the time I was obliged to wait till a clock 
struck. I hoped it was eleven at least, 
but when the sound came over the trees 

Only nine, and I could 

do nothing before one! Nothing before 

one, and nowhere to go! Nowhere to 
go, and no food to eat, and not a drop to 
drink! 

Doubtless I could have found water; 
but water made me sick. Withfour hours 
to wait I thought again of the dark river 


know 





it was only nine. 


' with its velvety current, running below 
} Greeley’s Slip. 
Aimlessly I drifted toward it—that is, 


{ I drifted toward Columbus Circle, whence 
I could drift farther still through squalid, 
fetid, dimly lighted streets down to the 
water’s edge. The night was so hot that 

{ the thought of the plunge began to ap- 

peal tome. After all, it would be an easy, 
pleasant way of stepping out. 

But I didn’t do it. The unknown be- 
yond the river once more drove me back. 
Besides, the adventure I had planned was 
not without its fascination. I wanted to 
see what it held instore. If it held noth- 
ing —well, then, Greeley’s Slip would still 
be accessible in the morning. 

So I skulked back into the depths of the 
park again. Those who went as twos be- 
gan to disappear, and the lonely shadows 
i ! to steal along more furtively. Now and 
{ then one of them approached me or hung 

in the distance suggestively. Once or twice 
when someone passed near enough I heard 

' the low murmur of an inarticulate invita- 

It was not like any of the encounters 





tion 








that take place in daylight. It was more 
as if these dark ghosts had floated up from 
some evil spirit land, into which before 
morning they would float down again. 

But twelve o’clock struck at last, and I 
took midnight as a call. It was a call to 
leave the great human division in which 
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deconcentration. It was fixed on the thing 
before me in such a way that I couldn't get 
it off. For this reason I went, on leaving 


the park, directly to the street and number 
where my thoughts were. 

I was surprised by the emptiness and 
silence of the thoroughfares. Not till then 














I Might Have Effected My Escape Had I Not Been Checked by the Figure of a Man 
Looming Up Suddenty Before Me 


I had hitherto been classed, and become 
a criminal. Once I had done this thing I 
should never be able to go back. The angel 
with the flaming sword would guard that 
way, and I could never regain even such 
status as that which I was abandoning 

If my head had not been swimming I 
might at the last minute have felt a qualm 
at that, but my mind had lost the faculty of 





had I remembered that at this season of the 
year of the houses would be closed. 
Closed they were, looking dark and blank 
and forbidding. I happened to know that 
the house to which I was bound was not 
closed; and though the fact that there were 
so few to pass in the streets rendered me 
more conspicuous it also made me the less 
subject to observation. 


most 






Indeed, there were no observers at all 


when I approached the black spot made by 


the vacant lot 
self and the blackness 


There was nothing but my- 
Not a light in the 


house! Hardly a light in any of the houses 


roundabout! 
ments! 


and lo! 


t ly 
actually open, 


Not a footfall on the pave 
If ever there was a good oppor- 
tunity to do what I had come for it 
was mine. 

But I passed. The black spot fright 
ened me. It was like a black gulf into 
which I might sink down. I re passed 

I went farther up the street and took 
myself to task. It was a repetition of my 
recoil from the children in the afternoon 
I must have the nerve-—or | must own 
to myself that I hadn't. If I hadn't it 
then I had no alternative but Greeley's 
Slip. 

I turned in my steps and passed the 
house again. If from the blank windows 
anyone had been looking out my actions 
would have been suspic 10us ! went far 
down the street, and came back again far 
up it. Then when I had no more power 
of arguing with myself I suddenly found 
my footsteps crushing the dusty, sun- 
dried shoots of nettle and blue succory 
1 was in the vacant lot. 

All at once fear left me. As well as any 
old hand in the business I seemed to know 
what lay before me. At every 
some low-down prompting, sprung from 
nameless depths in my nature, told me 
what to do. 

I noted in the first place how accurate 
the experts had been as to light and shade 
The house stood so far up on one of the 
long avenues that the buildings were thin 
ning out, So, Loo, the street lamps They 
were no more than in the proportion of 
two to three as compared to their num 
bers half a mile lower down. here 
they were so placed that not aray fell into 
the three or four thousand square feet 
which had probably never been built upon 
since Manhattan was inhabited. Even 
the wall of the house was windowless on 
this side, for the reason that within afew 
months some new building would prob 
ably block the outlook. 

Once I had crept close to the wall I 
knew I presented neither silhouette not 
shade to any chance passer-by. I couid 
feel my way at leisure, cautiously tread 
ing burdock and fireweed underfoot. | 
came to the low wooden fence, in which 
there was a gate for tradesmen, which was 
possi! ly unlocked; but I didn’t run the 
risk ofaclick. With my long legs a stride 
took me over into a small brick-paved 
court, 

I paused toreconnoiter. The obscurity 
here was so dense that only my architect's 
instinct told me and 
windows would probably be. I located 
them by degrees The doors I let alone 
I he windows I tried, first 
another, but with no 
probably tening that | 
could have dealt with had | had a pocket 
knife, but the one I had carried for 
had long since been lying in a pawnshop 
To reflect I sat the cover of a 
bin that was doubtless used for refuse 

A footstep alarmed me. It was 


second 


Just 


where the doors 


one and ther 


ucee There was 


ome imple fa 
year 


aown on 


neav) 


measured, slow. With the ease of a snake 
I was down on my belly, crawling toward 


cover. Cover offered itself in the form 
of the single shrub that the court con 


tained—lilae or syringa—growing close 
against the kitchen wall. Lovey would 
have commended the silence and swift 
ness with which I slipped behind it 

The footstep receded, slow, measured 


heavy. Coming to the conclusion that it 
was a policeman in the avenue | raised 
head. I had no sense of 


seemed @ nuch a 


my 
in my 
matter of « 
the same 
born 


queernes 
situation. It n 
ourse as if I had been doing 
ort of thing ever since I was 
There was apparently a providence ir 
all this, for looking up I pied a windoy 
I had not seen before becauss it was hid 
den by the shrub. With searcely the 
stirring of a leaf 1 got on my feet again 

the The w 
sto do but pus! 


miracie ndow Wa 


I had noth 


b 
it a few inches higher, drag myself up and 
wriggle in. I accomplished this without a 
44 that could be detected twenty feet 


away. 





Coming down on my hands and knees | 


found myself amid the odor of eatable 
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Will these great artist¢ 
in your home on Christmas 


Will Caruso thrill you? Alma Gluck or orchestra, the vaudeville stage—th 
John McCormack play upon your heart strings? brings you the shining lights of the 
Harry Lauder regale you with his inimitable fun? foremost artists of the world mak 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra invite you to the Records exclusively. 
lovely cadences of immortal melodies? Sousa Your Christmas will be merrie 
stir your good American blood with “The Victrola. And it will be but the} 
Stars and Stripes Forever”? of a long and happy companionshi 

The opera, the symphony orchestra, the your household and all the master 
violin, the piano, the military band, the dance of music and entertainment. 


Victors and Victrolas, $12 to $950. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.’J., vu. s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Moncreal, Canadian Distributors 
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“HIS MASTER} 
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To insure Victor quality, always 
mark, “His Master's Voice."’ It is 
the Victor Talking Mac} 
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Victrola XVI, $225 P 
Victrola XVI, electric, $282.50 ‘Y 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola IX-A, $60 


Mahogany or oak 


Oak 
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T Plattsburg and 
other camps, 
KORRY- KROME 

Sole Leather has been 

thoroughly tested 

under Government 
observation and 
has had unqualified 
approval. It is now 
used in a large way 
for resoling done in 
the National Army. 
KORRY-KROME is the 


first mineral-tanned or chrome 
leather ever produced that is satis 
factory for the soles of shoes. 












Every tanner has long known 
that the ordinary chrome leather 
used on shoe uppers would outwear 
bark- or vegetable-tanned leather 
But until the advent of KORRY 
KROME, no tanner had yet suc 
ceeded in making a chrome leather 
satisfactory for soling shoes. 


KORRY-KROME is made from 
the choicest parts of rigidly inspected 
hides, and tanned by a secret, min- 
eral chrome process known only 
to the Howard Tanneries of Corry, 
Penna. It is the first chrome sole 
that gives entire satisfaction. 





It is pliable, comfortable, perma 











(juaranteed to (utwear 
a 


OLry~ 








GENUINE LEATHER — THE TOUGHEST SOLE 


nently waterproof, will not slip on 


wet pavement —and is absolutely f 


guaranteed to outwear two ordi- 
nary leather soles. 


It comes in various thicknesses for 
different styles of shoes. The heavy 
thicknesses give double wear to sol- 
diers, policemen, mail carriers, mill 
workers, salesmen and others on 
their feet constantly. The lighter 
thicknesses afford the same service 
to men, women and children in less 
strenuous walks of life. 


Ask your retailer for 
Korry-Krome 


If he doesn’t have shoes soled with 
this wonderful leather, he soon will 
have them, and in the meantime 
you can have your shoes resoled with 
KORRY-KROME. Most repair- 
men have a supply, but if yours 
hasn't, he can secure it from his 
leather gupply house in a day or two. 
And it will pay you to wait, because 
KORRY-KROME will reduce the 
shoe expense of your family one- 
third. 

If you have the slightest trouble, 
send $1.00 with your name and ad 
dress, and the size of your shoes, and 
we will mail a set of half soles and 
heels (two sets children’s size) which 
any repairman can attach for you. 
Full soles and heels $1.50 


J. W. & A. P. Howard & Co., Ltd. 


Established 186 


Corry, Penna. 
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One Way to Save 
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almost the most im 
portant method of 
light leather dressing, 
and has also taken a 
prominent part in the 
heavy department 
more especially incur 
ried leathers and 
where greater tensile 
strength is needed 
The leather produced 
is much stronger than 


cuts family shoe 5 a eS eit PRY-KROMESKORR Y KROMES KORE any other leather, and 
expense from 25% ae = ane also ee oot 
water, whereas vege- 


table tanned leat hér is 
completely destro¥ed 
at 70° C. and ajum 
leat hér at 50°C."’—-EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA, Vol. XVI, 
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Continued from Page 45) 

chiefly that of fruit. I rested a minute to 
get my bearings, which I did by the sense 
of smell. I knew I must be in a sort of 
pantry. By putting out my hands care- 
fully, so as to knock nothing over, I per- 
ceived that it was little more than a closet 
with shelves. A thrill of excitement passed 
through me from head to foot when my 
hand rested on an apple. 

I ate the apple there and then, kneeling 
upright, my toes bent under me. I ate 
another and another. Feeling cautiously 
I discovered a tin box in which there was 
bread and cake. I ate of both. Getting 
softly on my feet I groped for other things, 
which proved in the main to be no more 
than tea, coffee, spices and starch. Then 
my fingers ran over a strawlike surface, and 
I knew I had hold of a demijohn. 

Smell told me that it contained sherry, 
and such knowledge of housekeeping as I 
possessed suggested that it was cooking 
sherry. I took a long swig of it. Two long 
swigs were enough. It burned me, and yet it 
braced me. With the food I had eaten I felt 
literally like a giant refreshed with wine. 

It occurred to me that this was a point at 
which I might draw back. But the spell of 
the unknown was upon me, and I deter- 
mined to go at least a little farther. Very, 
very stealthily I opened the door. 

I was not in a kitchen, as I expected to 
find myself, but in a servants’ dining room. 
I got the dim outlines of chairs and what I 
took to be a dresser or a bookcase, Another 
open door led into a hall. 

My knowledge of the planning of houses 
aided me at each step I took. From the 
hallway I could place the kitchen, the laun- 
dry and the back staircase. I knew the 
front hall lay beyond a door which was 
closed. At the foot of the back staircase I 
stood for some minutes and listened. Nota 
sound came from anywhere in the house. 
The kitchen clock ticked loudly, and pres- 
ently startled me with a gurgle and a 
chuckle before it struck one. After this 
manifestation I had to wait till my heart 
stopped thumping and my nerves were 
quieted before venturing on the stairs. As 
the first step creaked I kept close to the wall 
to get a firmer support for my tread. On 
reaching a landing I could see up into an- 
other hall. Here 1 perceived the glimmer or 
reflection of a light. It was a very dim or 
distant light—but it was a light. 

I stood on the landing and waited. If 
there were people moving about I should 
hear them soon. But all I did hear was the 
heavy breathing of the servants, who were 
sleeping on the topmost floor. 

Creeping a little farther up I discovered 
that the light was in a bedroom—the first 
to open from the front hall upstairs. Be- 
tween the front hall and the back hall the 
door was ajar. That would make things 
easier for me, and | dragged myself noise- 
lessly to the top. I was now at the head 
of the first flight of back stairs, and looking 
into the master’s section of the house. 
Except for that one dim light the house was 
dark. It was not, however, so dark that 
my architect’s eye couldn’t make a mental 
map quite sufficient for my guidance. 

It was clearly a dwelling that had been 
added to, with some rambling character- 
istics. The first few feet of the front hall 
were on a level with the back hall, after 
which came a flight of three or four steps 
to a higher plane, which ran the rest of 
the depth of the building to the window 

over the front door. In the faint radiance 
through this window I could discern a high- 
boy, a bureau and some chairs against the 
wall. I could see, too, that from this higher 
level one staircase ran down to the front 
door and another up toa third story. What 
was chiefly of moment to me was the fact 
that the bedroom with the light was lower 
than the rest of this part of the house, and 
somewhat cut off from it. 

With movements as quiet as a cat’s I got 
myself where I could peep into the bedroom 
where the lamp burned. It proved to be 
a small electric lamp with a rose-colored 
shade, standing beside a bed. It was a 
rose-colored room, evidently that of a young 
lady. But there was no young lady there. 
There was no one. 

The fact that surprises me as I record all 
this is that I was so extraordinarily cool. I 
was cooler in the act than I am in the mem- 
ory of it. I walked into that bedroom as 
calmly as if it had been my own. 

It was a pretty room, with the usual 
notes of photographs, bibelots and flowered 
cretonne which young women like. The 
walls were in a light, cool green set off by 
a few colored reproductions of old Italian 
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masters. Over the small white virginal bed 
was a copy of Fra Angelico’s Annunciation. 
Two windows, one of which was a bay, were 
shaded by loosely hanging rose-c olored silk, 
and before the bay window the curtains 
were drawn. Diagonally across the corner 
of this window, but within the actual room, 
stood a simple white writing desk, with a 
white dressing table near it but against the 
wall. On the table lay a gold mesh purse, 
in which there was money. I slipped it into 
my pocket, with some satisfaction in secur- 
ing the first fruits of my adventure. 

With such booty as this it again occurred 
to me to be on the safe side and to go back 
by the way I came. I was, in fact, looking 
round me to see if there was any other small 
valuable object I could lift before departing 
when I heard a door open in some distant 
part of the house and voices. 

They were women’s voices or, rather, as I 
speedily inferred, girls’ voices. By listening 
intently I drew the conclusion that two girls 
had come out of a room on the third floor 
and were coming down the stairs. 

It was the minute to make off, and I tried 
to do so. I might have effected my escape 
had I not been checked by the figure of a 
man looming up suddenly before me. He 
sprang out of nowhere—a tall, slender man, 
in a dark blue suit, with trousers baggy at 
the knees, and wearing an old golfing cap. I 
jumped back from him in terror, only to 
find that it was my own reflection in the 
pier glass. But the few seconds’ delay lost 
me my chance to get away. 

By the time I had tiptoed to the door the 
voices were on the same floor as myself. 
Two girls were advancing along the hall, 
evidently making their way to this cham- 
ber. My retreat being cut off I looked 
wildly about for a place in which to hide 
myself. In the instants at my disposal I 
could discover nothing more remote than 
the bay window, screened by its loose rose- 
colored hangings. By the time the young 
ladies were on the threshold I was estab- 
lished there, with the silk sections pulled 
together and held tightly in my hand. 

The first words I heard were: “But it 
will seem so like a habit. Men will be afraid 
of you.” 

“his voice was light, silvery and staccato. 
That which replied had a deep mezzo qual- 
ity, without being quite contralto. 

“They won’t be nearly as much afraid of 
me,”’ it said fretfully, ‘‘as I am of them. I 
wish—I wish they’d let me alone!” 

“Oh, well, they won’t do that—not yet 
awhile; unless, as I say, they see you're 
hopeless. Really, dear, whe ona girl breaks a 
third engagement 

“They must see that she wouldn't do it 
if she didn’t have to. He re- ~this is the 
hook that always bothers me.’ 

There were tears in the mezzo voice now, 
with a hint of exasperation that might have 
been due to the lover or the hook, I couldn't 
be sure which. 

“But that’s what I don’t see —— 

“You don’t see it because you don’t know 
Stephen—that is, you don’t know him well.” 

“But from what I do know of him ——”’ 

“He seems very nice. Yes, of course! 
But, good heavens, Elsie, I want a husband 
who’s something more than very nice!” 

“And yet that’s pretty good, a. hus- 
bands go.” 

“If I can’t reach a higher standard than 
as husbands go I shan’t marry anyone.” 

“Which seems to me what’s very likely 
to happen.” 

**So it seems to me.” 

The silence that followed was full of soft, 
swishing sounds, which I judged to come 
from the taking off of a dress and the put- 
ting on of some sort of negligée. From my 
experience of the habits of girls, as illus- 
trated by my sisters and their friends, I 
supposed that they were lending each other 
services in the processes of undoing. The 
girl with the mezzo voice had gone up to 
Elsie’s room to undo her; Elsie had come 
down to render similar assistance. There is 
probably a psychological connection be- 
tween this intimate act and confidence, 
since girls most truly bare their hearts to 
each other when they ought to be going 
to bed. 

The mezzo young lady was moving about 
the room when the conversation was taken 
up again. 

“T don’t understand,” Elsie complained, 
‘“‘why you should have got engaged to 
Stephen in the first place.” 

I don’t either’”’—she was quite near me 
now, and threw something that might have 
been a brooch or a chain on the little white 
desk — ‘‘except on the ground that I wanted 
to try him.” 
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‘Try him? What do you mean?” 

“Well, what’s an engagement? Isn’t it a 
kind of experiment? You get as near to 
marriage as you can, while still keeping free 
to draw back. To me it’s been like going 
down to the edge of the water in which you 

can commit suicide, and finding it so cold 
that you go home again.’ 
“Don’t you ever mean to be married at 
all?” Elsie demanded impatiently. 

“I don’t mear. to be married till I’m sure.”’ 

Elsie burst out indignantly. 

“Regina Barry, that’s the most pusil- 

lanimous thing I ever heard. You might as 
well say you'd never cross the Atlantic un- 
less you were sure the ship would reach the 
other side.” 
_ ‘My trouble about crossing the Atlantic 
is in making up my mind whether or not | 
want to go on board. One might be willing 
to risk the second step, but one can’t risk 
the first. Even the hymn that says ‘One 
step enough for me’ implies that at least 
you know what that’s to be.” 

“You mean that you balk at marriage in 
any case. 

“IT mean that I balk at marriage with 
any of the men I’ve been engaged to. | 
must say that; and I can’t say more.” 

During another brief silence I surmised 
that Regina Barry had seated herself before 
the dressing table, and was probably doing 
something to her hair. I wish I could say 
here that in my eavesdropping I experienced 
a sense of shame; but I can’t. Whatever 
creates a sense of shame had been warped 
in me. The moral transitions that had 
turned me into a burglar had been gradual 
but sure. With the gold mesh purse in my 
pocket a burglar I had become, and I felt 
no more repugnance to the business than 
I did to that of the architect. Notwith- 
standing the natural masculine interest 
these young ladies stirred in me I meant to 
wait till they had separated—gone to bed. 
Then I would slip out from my hiding place, 
swipe the brooch or the chain that had 
been thrown on the desk, and go. 

“What was the matter with the first 
man?” Elsie began again. 

I don’t know whether it was the matter 
with him or with me. I didn’t trust him.” 

“T should say that was the matter with 
him. And the next man?” 

“Nothing. I simply couldn't have lived 
with him.” 

‘And what’s wrong with Stephen i is that 
he’s no more than very nice. I see.’ 

“Oh, no, you don't see, dear! There’s a 
lot more to it than all that, only I can’t ex 
plain it.”” I fancied that she wheeled round 
in her chair and faced her companion. “The 
long and short of it is that I’ve never met 
the man with whom I could keep house. I 
can fall in love with them for a while—I can 
have them going and coming—I can wel 
come them and say good-by to them —but 
when it’s a question of all welcome and no 
good-by — well, the man’s got to be different 
from any I've seen yet.” 

‘“You'llend by not getting anyone at all.” 

“Which from my point of view, don’t 
you see, won't be an unmixed evil. Having 
lived happily for twenty-three years with- 
out a husband I don’t see why I should 
throw away a perfectly good bone for the 
—— enticing shadow that ever was.” 

“I don’t believe you’re human.” Before 
there could be a retort to this Elsie went on 
to ask: ‘‘How did poor Stephen take it?” 

“Well, he didn’t go into fits of laughter. 
He took it more or less lying down. If he 
hadn't # 

“If he hadn’t—what?”’ 

“On, I don’t know. The ieast little bit 
of fight on his part — or even contempt 

As this sentence remained unfinished | 
could hear Elsie rise. 

“Well, I'm off to bed,” she yawned. 
“What time do you have breakfast?” 

There was some little discussion of house 
hold arrangements, after which they said 
their good nights. 

With Elsie’s departure I began for the 
first time to be uncomfortable. I can’t ex- 
press myself otherwise than to say that as 
long as she was there I felt I had a chap- 
eron. In spite of the fact that I had become 
a professional burglar the idea of being left 
alone with an innocent young lady in her 
bedroom filled me with dismay. 

I was almost on the point of making a 
bolt for it when I heard Elsie call out from 
the hallway: ‘“‘Ugh! How dark and poky! 
For mercy’s sake, come up with me!” 

Miss Barry lingered at the dressing table 
long enough to ask: “* Wouldn’t you rather 
sleep in mother’s room? That communi- 
cates with this, with only a little passage 
in between. The bed is made up.” 
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“Oh, no,” Elsie’s staccato came back. 
“T don’t mind being up there, and my 
things are spread out; only it seems so 
creepy to climb all those stairs.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

She sprang up. I breathed freely. My 
sense of propriety was saved. The voices 
were receding along the front hall. Once 
the young ladies had begun to mount the 
stairs I would slip out by the back hall and 
get off. Relaxing my hold on the silk hang- 
ings I stepped out cautiously. 

My first thought was for the objects I 
had heard thrown down with a rattle on the 
writing desk. They proved to be a string of 
small pearls, a diamond pin, and three rings, 
of which I made no inspection before sweep- 
ing them into my pocket 

I was ready now to steal away, but to my 
vexation the incorrigible maidens had be- 
gun to talk love affairs again at the foot of 
the staircase leading up to the third floor. 
They had also turned on the hall light, so 
that my chances were diminished for getting 
away unseen. 

Knowing, however, that sooner or later 
they would have to go up the next flight 
I stood by the writing desk and waited. I 
was not nervous; I was not alarmed. Asa 
matter of fact the success of my undertak- 
ing up to the present point, together with 
the action of food and wine, combined to 
make me excited and hilarious. I chuckled 
in advance over the mystification of Miss 
Regina Barry, who would find on returning 
to her room that her rings, her necklet and 
her gold mesh purse had melted into the 
atmosphere. 

In sheer recklessness 1 was now guilty of 
a bit of deviltry before which I would have 
hesitated had I had time to give it a second 
thought. On the desk there was a scrap of 
blank paper and a pen. Stooping I printed 
in the neat block letters I had once been 
accustomed to inscribe on the margin below 
a —_ 

‘There are men different from those you 
have seen hitherto. Wait 


This I pinned to the pincushion on the 
dressing table, beginning at once to creep 
toward the door, so as to seize the first op- 
portunity of slipping down the back stairs, 

But again I was frustrated. 

“I’m all right now,” I heard Elsie | 
reassuringly. ‘Don’t come up. Go bac 
and go to bed.” 

Miss Barry spoke as she returned along 
the hall toward her room: 

“The cook sleeps in the next room to 
you, so that if you're afraid in the night 
you’ve only to hammer on the wall. But 
you needn't be. This house is as safe as a 
prison.” 

I had barely time to get into the bay 
window again and pull the curtains to. 

Some five minutes followed, during which 
I heard the opening and shutting of draw- 
ers and closets and the swish and froufrou 
of skirts. I began to curse my idiocy in 
fastening that silly bit of writing to the 
pincushion. My only hope lay in the pos- 
sibility that she would go to bed and to 
sleep without seeing it. 

With hearing grown extraordinarily acute 
I could trace every movement she made 
about the room. Presently I knew she had 
come back to ‘the dressing table again. 
Pulling up a chair she sat down before it, to 
finish, I suppose, the arranging of her hair, 

For a few seconds there was a silence, 
during which | could hear the thumping of 
my heart. Then came the faint rattling of 
paper. I knew when she read the thing by 
the slight catch in her breath. I expected 
more than that. I thought she would call 
out to her friend or otherwise give an alarm, 
If she went to a telephone to summon the 
police I decided to make a dash for it. In- 
deed, I meant to make a dash for it as it 
was, as soon as I knew her next move. 

But of all the next moves the one she 
made was the one I had least counted on. 
With a sudden tug at the hangings she 
pulled them apart —and I was before her. 

I was before her and she was before me, 
It is this latter detail of which I have the 
most vivid recollection. In the matter of 
time all other recollections of the moment 
seem to come after that and to be subsid- 
iary to it. 

My immediate impression was of two 
enormous, wonderful, burning eyes, fuil of 
amazement. Apart from the eyes I hardly 
saw anything. It was as if the light of a 
dark lantern had been suddenly turned on 
me, and I was blinded by the blaze. I was 
blinded by the blaze and shriveled up in it. 
No words can do justice to my sudden 

Continued on Page 52 
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\ YE put this mark on everything we make. It identifies 
~Y our many products and is a guide for you in buying. 
But to be valuable as a guide it must be a mark which you 
believe in, and to believe in it you must know what it means. 

It means many things and one of the things it means is this: 

That everything we make is made of the right materials. For 
many of these materials we go to the source—controlling each 
step in their manufacture. As the largest buyers of other 
materials we enjoy an advantage in quality and price, not 
otherwise possible. —This is one thing our trade-mark assures 
you—right materials always, in all 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ann VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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Just to get one raw material 
right we manufacture 
our own leaded zinc 
UT in Magdalena, New Mexico, there 
are lead and zinc mines which we 


At Coffeyville, Kansas, 


the ore from these Magdalena mines 1s 


own and operate. 


converted into leaded zinc by us. 
The production of leaded zinc is a huge 


industry in itself. With us it is merely a 


development in our search for the right 
materials for the many Sherwin-Williams 
Paints in which zinc is used. And paint 
is but one of hundreds of products we 
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Sherwin-Williams 
Lead and Zinc Mines 
at Magdalena, New Mexico 





make, each depending upon the kind of 
materials that go into it in order to best 
serve its particular purpose. 

Our lead and zinc mines and smelters, 
our flaxseed crushers and linseed oil reti- 
neries, our dye and chemical plants are all 
operated for the sole purpose of getting the 
right materials from which to make some 
product that you need, whether it be a pint 
of paint for your kitchen shelf, or 50,000 
gallons of varnish for a fleet of airplanes. 


TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin-Williams agent in nearly every city 
and town inthe United States and Canada. We shall be pleased to com- 
municate with any dealer in towns where we are not already represented 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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e of being a conten ptible loathsome 
‘ ‘ 
909 
S! was Ut! I t sound that came 
om her. She raised her hand ‘Don't 
ake a noise or you ll frighten my friend. 
he’s nervous already.” 


ied off my cap, step- 
lace into the middle 


Instinctively I pu 
ng out of my hiding p! 


i the room As I d id 30 sh e recoiled, sup- 
ting herself by a hand on. the writing 
esk. Now that the discovery was made I 


uuld see her grow pale, while the hand on 

he desk trembled 
You needn't be afraid,” I began to 

afraid,”’ she whispered back; 

but what are you doing here? 

'] returned with shame 

faved quietne “T shall you 
it if you'll let me go without giving an 

you won't be sorry.” 

Pulling all the things | had out of 

pocket | showered them on the dressing 


tall 
aroik 


also show 


stolen 


“Oh!” 

he smothered exclamation made it 
plain to me that he hadn't missed the 
articies 

‘M ty I ask you te erify them?” 1 went 


' If you should find later that some- 
thing had disappeared | shouldn't like you 
to think that | had carried it away.” 
made a feint at examining the 
ewelry, but I could see that she was in 
pable of making anything like a count 
It was I who insisted on going over the ob- 
by one 
There’s this,”’ I said, touching the gold 
mesh purse, but not picking it up. 
there’s money in it; but it has not been 
Then there's this,” I added, indi 
cating the pearl necklet; “and this,”’ which 
was the brooch. “The rings,” I continued, 
I don't know anything about. There are 
ree here. That's all | remember seeing; 
‘t I didn't notice in particular.” 
She said in a breathless whisper: 


She 


ects one 


I see 


ypened 


‘That’ 


t there were 

Chen may | ask if you mean to let me 
vu 

How can I stop you?” 

Oh, in two or three ways. You could 
call your servants; or you could ring up the 


lice 
Her big burning eyes were fixed on 
hypnotically. The color began to 
back to her cheeks, but she trembled 
How— how did you get in?” 
| explained to her 
And the only thing I've taken,” I went 
n, “is the food | ate and the wine I drank; 
it if you much | needed 
them in 


come 


still 


‘ 
knew how 


have long technicalized and brought 
to a very keen and cutting edge 
Che practical man is far less ted 


n the exact legal and terminological value 


since 


intere 


of this council or standing conference or 
group of committee or whatever the ex 
act form of world control may be to whi 
the plain logic of human necessity is driving 
mankind—than in the way that control will 
work, the powers it must have, and the 
means by which it will keep itself in touch 

th the general conscioust of the people 
of the world 

he present war has made nothing more 
manifest than that the effective control of 


ilitarism must extend to issues that are 
not in themselves military. The develop 
ment of war, as | have already pointed out, 
as been steadily abolishing the noncom 


batant; modern war ts a struggle of whole 
populations, fighting with all their indus 
trial and economic strength, and an effec 
tive world control of food supplies and of 
he supplies of staple articles generally 
f coal, iron, and the like 
Moreover, a world control of war implies 
. world control of the causes of war. Mod- 
ern wars, it has been said, are invariably 
economic; they are struggles for markets 
draw material. And it is evident, there- 
fore, that a world control of militarism 


which does not provide some substitute for 
war settlements upon these questions will 
be no better than restraining a suffocating 
man from smashing a window that gives 
upon fresh air. 

A world control of militaris 
will be found 
and f the world di 
to re t upon tariff \ 2; and 


ll lead, it 
rol of shipping 
stribution of staples; 


indeed 


mv 
to a world cor 


strat? 


me 
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‘Were you hungry?” 

‘Il hadn't eaten anything for two days; 
and very little for two days before that.” 

‘Then you're not you're not one of 
those gentleman burglars who do this sort 
of th 1ing out of bravado?” 

we see in novels or plays? I don’t 
think you'll find many of them about. I’m 
a burglar,’ I pursued, “or I-— I meant to be 
one- but I’m not a gentleman.” 

‘You speak like a gentleman.” 

‘Unfortunately a gentleman is not made 
by speech. A gentleman could never be in 
the predicament in which you've caught 
me.” 

‘Well, then, you were a gentleman once.” 

‘My father was a gentleman—and is.” 

‘English?”’ 

‘I'd rather not tell you. Now that I've 
restored the things, if you'll give me your 
word that I shan’t be molested I shall 

‘You shan’t be molested, only 

As she hesitated I insisted: 

“Only what, may I ask?” 

Her manner was a mixture of embarrass- 
ment and pity. She had not hitherto taken 
her eyes from me since we had begun to 
speak. Now she let them wander away; or, 
rather, she let them shift away, to return to 
me swiftly as if she couldn't trust me with- 
out watching me. By this time she was 
trembling so violently, too, that she was 
obliged to grasp the back of a chair to 
steady herself. She was too little to be tall, 
and yet too tall to be considered little. The 
filmy thing she wore, with its long loose 
sleeves, gave her some of the appearance of 
an angel, only that no angel ever had this 
bright, almost hectic color in the cheeks, 
and these scarlet lips. 

“Was it,” she asked, speaking, as we both 
did, in low tones and rapidly, “was it be- 
cause you— you had no money that you did 
this?” 

I smiled faintly. 

“That was it exactly; but now 

‘Then won't you let me give you some?” 

I still had enough of the man about me to 
traighten myself up and say: “Thanks, 
no. It’s very kind of you; but—but the 
reasons which make it impossible for me 
toto steal it make it equally impossible 
for me to take it as a gift.” 

‘But why—why was it impossible for 
you to steal it, when you had come here to 
do it?” 

‘I suppose it was seeing the owner of it 
face to face. I'd sunk low enough to steal 
from someone I couldn't visualize but 
what's the use? It's mere hair-splitting. 
Just let me say that this is my first attempt, 
and it hasn’t succeeded. I may do better 
next time if I can get up the nerve.” 

“Oh, but there won't be a next time.” 
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“That we shall have to see.” 
“Suppose” the mixture of embarrass- 


ment and pity made it hard for her to 
speak “suppose I said | was sorry for 
you.” 


‘You don’t have to say it. I see it. It’s 
something I shall never forget as long as I 
live.” 

“Well, since I’m sorry for you, won't you 
let me 

“No,” I interrupted firmly. “I’m grate- 
ful for your pity; I'll accept that; but I 
won't take anything else.”” I began mov- 
ing toward the door. “Since you’re good 
enough to let me go I had better be off; but 
I can’t do it without thanking you.” 

For the first time she smiled a little. Even 
in that dim light I could see it was what 
in norma! conditions would be called a gen- 
erous smile, full, frank and kindly. Just 
now it was little more than a quivering of 
the long scarlet lips. She glanced toward 
the little heap of things on the desk. 

“If it comes to that I have to thank 
you. r 

I raised my hand deprecatingly. 

“Don’t. 

I had almost reached the threshold when 
her words made me turn. 

“Do you know who I am? 

“| think I do,” was all I could reply. 

“Well, then, why shouldn't you come 
back later—in some more usual manner 
and let me see if there isn’t something I 
could do for you?” 

‘Do for me—in what way? 

“In the way of getting you work—or 
something.” 

My heart had leaped up for a minute, but 
now it fell. Why it should have done 
either I cannot say, since I could be nothing 
to her but a fool who had tried to be a thief, 
and couldn’t, as we say in our common 
idiom, get away with it. 

I thanked her again. 

‘But you've done a great deal for me as 
it is,’ | added. “I couldn’t ask for more.” 
Somewhat disconnectedly I continued, ‘‘I 
think you're the pluckiest girl I ever saw 
not to have been afraid of me.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t pluck. I saw at once that 
you wouldn’t do me any harm.” 


” 


>” 


“How?” 

‘In general. I was surprised. I was ex- 
cited. In a way I was overcome. But I 

wasn't afraid of you. If you'd been a 


tramp or a colored man or anything like 
that it would have been different. But one 
isn't afraid of a—of a gentleman.” 

“But I'm nota a 

“Well then, a man who has a gentle- 
man’s traditions. You’d better go now,” 
she whispered suddenly. “If you want to 


come back as I've suggested—any time 


EAGUE OF FREE NATIONS 


Cenctuded from Page 10) 


to a general contro! of international trade. 
This is a large order, both for the free trader 
and the tariff reformer; but it is a necessary 
part of any scheme for an effective control 


ot war 
The experience of the Allies confirms this 
proposition It has been asserted again 


ind again that even now a league of nations 
the alliance against the Central 
Powers. But the steady pressure of neces- 
ty has already carried the Allies beyond 
he mere League stage, and it must ulti- 
mately take em beyond mere exclusive 
dealing with their alles. The attainment 
of a unity of military command has been 
accompanied by a progressive pooling of 
and resources, less conspicuous 
erhaps, but more significart. 

In matters of food, coal, metals and ship- 
ping the Allies have been forced to scrap, 
first in this instance and then in that, the 
idea that they were separate competing 
entities 

America goes easy with the bacon that 
I-ngland may be fed, and England will shiver 
this winter that Italy may not be frozen out 
of the alliance 

Though the faint-hearted gentlemen of 
the Weak League of Nations movements 
are assuring us that the nations of the earth 
are far too jealous to tolerate the slightest 
infringements of their sovereign rights, 
these poolings are going on upon a tre- 
mendous scale. When at last the German 
mind is attuned to revolutionary ideas and 
the Hohenzollern incubus is set aside, so 
that a chastened Germany can come to the 
peace conference, it-is inevitable that these 
pooling organizations must assume a prac 
tically world-wide 


exictts in 


nterests 


scope 


However much Englishmen may dislike 
Germans, they must get back to some mo- 
mentary footing in common, even if it is 
only to secure the economic reinstatement 
of Belgium. There must be some restraint 
upon a desperate and planless resumption 
of industrial competition. There must be no 
scramble for food. These are matters that 
will not be settled in a few weeks or months. 

It is natural to look to such committees of 
world control that will necessarily be formed 
at the peace conference to restore the shat- 
tered financial and economic order, as bodies 
that may be given permanence by treaty, 
that may be supplemented by permanent 
world committees to deal with health, nav- 
igation, emigration, and other general pur- 
poses, to form the civil administrative side 
of a world league. 

The creation of a general sense of the 
world league in men’s minds through propa- 
ganda and education, and its embodiment 
in political forms, may, indeed, be rather 
the culmination and recognition of a proc- 
ess of human unification already in full 
progress than a real new departure in 
human affairs. 

From being a proposed addendum to hu- 
man life, in the form of a court of jurists, 
the league of nations has now become the 
outline of a broad and hopeful scheme for 
the reconstruction of international rela- 
tionships upon a sound and enduring basis. 
It is a new world policy. It is a scheme 
that may inaugurate a new and happier 
phase in the troubled history of mankind. 
But at every step.it demands sacrifices of 
prepossessions. 

There is no good in clinging to ideals of a 
world of unrestricted free trade and laissez 
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to-morrow forenoon—I'd speak to my 
father $3 

“Not about this?” I whispered hur- 
riedly. 

“No; not about this. This had better 


be just between ourselves. I shall never say 
anything to anyone about it, and I adviss 
you to do the same.” I had made a low 
bow, preparatory to getting out, when she 
held up the scrap of paper she had crumpled 
in her hand. “Why did you write this?” 

But I got out of the room without giving 
a reply. 

I was descending the back stairs when I 
heard a door open on the third floor and 
Elsie’s- voice call out: ‘Re eins, are you 
talking to anybody down there?” 

There was a tremor in the mezzo as it 
replied: “N-no. I’m just—I’m just mov- 
ing about.”’ 

“Well, for heaven’s sake go to bed. It’s 
after two o'clock. I never was in a house 
like this in all my life before. It seems to be 
full of people crawling round everywhere. I 
think I’ll come down to your mother’s bed, 
after all.” 

“Do,” was the only word I heard as I 
stole into the servants’ dining room, then 
into the closet with shelves, where [ shut 
the door softly. A few seconds later I was 
out on the cool ground, in the dark, behind 
the shrub. 

I lay there almost breathlessly, not be- 
cause I was unable to get up but because | 
couldn’t drag myself away. I wanted to go 
over the happenings of the last hour and 
seal them in my memory. They were terri- 
ble to me and beautiful. 

I had been there some fifteen minutes 
when I heard the open window above me 
closed gently, and the fastening snapped. | 
knew that again she was near me, though 
before she didn’t suspect my presence. | 
wondered if the chances of life would ever 
bring us so close to each other again. 

Above me, where the shrub detached 
itself a little from the wall of the house, 
I could see the stars. Lying on my back I 
watched them till it seemed to me they be- 
gan to pale. At the same time I caught 
thinning in the texture of the darkness. I 
got up with the silence in which I had lain 
down. Crossing the brick-paved yard and 
striding over the low wall I was again in the 
vacant lot. 

It was not yet dawn, but it was the dark 
gray hour which tells that dawn is coming 
I was obliged to take more accurate precau- 
tions than before, as, crushing the tangle of 
nettle, burdock, fireweed and blue succory, 
I crept along in the shadow of the house 
wall to regain the empty street. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


faire if the world controls of the league of 
nations are to come into existence; it is 
equally unreasonable to dream of schemes 
of a self-contained British Empire, taxing 
the foreigner and economically hostile to all 
foreigners, including those of France, Italy 
and the United States. 

We must cease to think imperially as we 
have had to cease thinking parochially; and 
we must think now in terms of the 
Ge world. The league of nations points 

raight to a pc voling « f empires, and it is no 
anil blinking the fact. And, since it can- 
not operate in an atmosphere tainted by 
suspicion, the league of nations demands 
for its effective operation a change in our 
diplomatic methods. 

Che world has become too multitudinous 
for secret understandings. In this swarm- 


peace of 


ing world of half-taught crowds, with its 
imminent danger from class hostility and 
distrust, governments must say plainly 


what they mean and stand by their declara- 
tions unambiguously. 

It may at times be difficult and tedion 
to inform a whole population upon the 
values of some international situation, but 
the danger of misconception and spasmodic 
crowd action outweighs the desire of the 
expert for an uncriticized freedom. There 
must be an end to secret diplomacy. Na 
tions must understand their responsibilities. 

The welfare of the world requires that 
the very children in the schools should bh: 
taught the broad outlines of the treaties that 
bind their nations into the mosaic of the 
world’s peace. They have to grow up under- 
standing and consenting, if only on account 
of the grim - ead the precedent of 
Russia sugges 
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“These cakes surely 
hit the spot!” 


From ‘‘Somewhere in France’ a young 
American engineer wrote home of how he 
longed for a plate of good old Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes! 

Someone sent the Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany his letter in his local newspaper and they 
promptly sent him as large a package as Uncle 
Sam would take. Other people, reading his let- 
ter, also sent off packages of Aunt Jemima to him. 

Imagine his delight and surprise when the 
smiling, red Aunt Jemima boxes appeared in his 
mail! ; 


“ There ibout sixty men in our barracks, and the night when the 


first pack il Ll underto KR to supply 


crowded around the stove a stood | itiently mn line tor 


them all with cakes. The 
iW ting their turn, overfi wing with ecagerne ind botsterou emon 


“We uld only obtain the crudest implements with which to bake 
them; we had a small stove commonly known i‘ Jam Can’; removed 


the top and in tts pla put a large piece of sheet iron which serve 


who remembered us with Aunt J a, the cakes surely ‘hit the spot! 
I an ill 
Pyt 
Co. D, U. S. Engineers, A. Eb. | 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


dunt Pancake } r mak 








AUNT JEMIMA 
ot,_—~t»wew. PANCAKE FLOUR 








and then he’s a gone gosling, 
marching to calaboose, with steel 
jewelry on both wriste. 
jut when this pair slipped nearer and 
nearer until they could touch the big col 
ored man, and one of them barked the com 
mand right in his ear, he merely turned his 
head and, without straightening his slouchy 
form, inquired politely 
speakin’ to me 
Nevertheless, to be on 
asked for his papers 
Whut kinder papers? 
‘Your military papers 
omething to identify you by 
“W'y, boss,” he asked, “‘does you need 
papers to go round wid yere in Sa’nt 
Nazaire?” 
This ain't 
“This is Paris.” 
Paris? My Lawd! 
“Explains what?” 
“Splains w'y I couldn't 
niggers dey tole me wuz in Sa’nt-Nazaire 
Hlere I Paris all dis time-—ever 
nee early dis mawnin’-—-an’ I didn’t know 
it! No wonner I couldn't run acrost dem 
big wharf boats an’ dem niggers!” 


attention 


the 


boss? 


side, they 


the safe 


your pass 


Saint-Nazaire,"” they told 


} im 
Den dat splains it.” 


find all dem 


been in 


‘Never mind that I just asked you 
where your papers are.” 
‘Papers! Me? Huh! Boss, I ain't got 


no mo’ papers "na hant. Effen you needs 


you gen'lemen bet 


papers to git about on, 

ter tek me an’ lock me up right now, kase | 
tells you p'intedly I ain't got nary paper to 
r name a 


“That's 
Come on, you!’ 

They took him to Number 10, Rue St 
Anne, where our provost marshal in Pari 
has his headquarters; and there the tale 
came out I got it at first hand from the 
captain of the Intelligence Department 
who examined him; I know | got it 
straight, because the captain was a monol 
ogist on the Big Time before he signed up 
for the war, and he has the knack of narra 
tive and the gift of dialect 

"hen, later, |-saw the central figure in 
the comedy and interviewed him. Ina way 
of speaking, I think his adventure was the 
most remarkable of any I have heard of on 
this side of the ocean — and I have heard my 
share. How a’ big, lubberly American ne 
gro, with absolutely nothing on his person 
to vouch for him or purposes, could 
travel halfway across a country where no 
one else can stir a foot without a pocketful 
of passes and visés and credentials, and 
how, lacking any knowledge of the language, 
he managed to do what he did do But 
I am anticipating 


precisely what we aim to do 


and 


Watterson Gets the Third Degree 


It was at 10, Rue St. Anne that my friend 
the ex-vaudevillian took him in hand with 
the intention of conferring the third degree 
For quite a spell the interrogator couldn't 
make up his mind whether he dealt with 
the most guileless human being on French 
soil or with a shrewd black fugitive hiding 
his real self behind a mask of innocence 
After he had made sure the prisoner was 
what he seemed to be, the intelligence officer 
kept on at him for the fun of the thing 

Batting his eyes as the questions pelted 


at him, the giant made straightforward 
answers. His name was Watterson Towers; 
his age was “‘sommers round twenty-fo’ or 


twenty-five,” he didn’t “perzackly ‘mem 
ch”; he was born “an’ fotched up” 
in Bowling Green, Kentucky, and at the 
time of his coming to France he resided at 
Number 34, East Pittsburgh 

Number Thirty-four what?” 
inquisitlor 

Naw, suh; not no Thirty-fo’ nothin’ 
jes’ plain Thirty-fo’.” 

But what street 
four or 


her w’ 


asked the 


is this Number Thirty 


lain't on no street, boss 
What do you mean—no street?” 

* Boss, wuz you ever in East Pittsburgh? 
Well, suh, den does you ‘member dat string 
of litiie houses dat stands in a row right 
‘longside de railroad tracks ez you comes 
into town f'um de fur sice *Tain’t no 

eet it’s jes’ house We ll, suh, I live in 
le thirty-fo'th one 

Oh, Lsee! Well, how did you get here?”’ 
“Me? I rid, mostly.” 


Rode on what?” 


“ Rode part de time on a ship and part de 


time on de steam cvars: but, fust an’ last, 
I done a mighty heap of walking also.” 
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Further questioning elicited from Wat- 
terson Towers these salient facts: He had 
taken a job that carried him from East 
Pittsburgh to New York and left him 
stranded there. He had heard about the 
draft. He knew that sooner or later the 
draft would catch him and send him off to 
France, where he would be expected to fight 
Germans; so he decided that before this 
could happen he would visit France on his 
own hock and, as a civilian bystander, a 
private observer so to speak, would view 
some of the operations of war at first hand 
with a view to deciding whether he cared 
enough for it as a sport to take a hand in it 
voluntarily 

He had smuggled himself aboard a trans 
port—heaven alone knew how—and, for 
tified with a bag of gingersnaps, he had 
hidden away in a cargo hold until the ship 
sailed. Two days out from land a new and 
very painful sickness had overcome the 
stowaway, and he had made his way up on 
deck for air. There he had been caught and 
senttot he galley to work his passage across 

When he had progressed thus far his 
cross-examiner broke in: 

“What was the name of the ship?” 

“Boss, I plum disremembers; but it 
muster been de bigges’ ship dey is. W’y, 
suh, dey wuz "most six hunderd folkses on 
dat ship, an’ I had to wash up after ever’ 
las’ one of "em. W’'ite folkses suttinly teks 
a lot of dishes w’en dey eats—I’ll tell de 
world dat.” 

“Well, where did the 


you know that much?” 


ship land? Do 


Francs for Dollars, Even:Stephen 


“Boss, hit wuz some place wid a out 
landish name, an’ dat’s all | kin tell you 
1 never wuz no hand fur ’memberin’ reg’lar 
names, let alone dese yere jabber kind of 


words lak dese yere French folkses talks 
wid.” 

“What happened when you got off the 
hip?” 


“W’'y, suh, dey let me off de ship, an’ a 
w'ite man on de wharf boat tells me Ise 
landed right spang in France; an’ he axes 
me does | want a job of wuk? An’ I tells 
him: ‘Naw, suh; not yit.’ I tells him Ise 
aimin’ to travel round an’ see de country 
an’ de war ‘fore I settles down to anything. 
Den ‘nother w'ite man dat’s standin’ dere 
he tells me dey’s a lot of my color in a 
place called Sa’nt-Nazaire, an’ I ’cides I'll 
go dere an’ ’sociate a w'ile wid dem niggers. 
So I changes my money an’ I vs 

“| thought you said you didn’t have any 
money when you started.” 

“1 didn’t, boss; but de w’ite folkses on 
de ship dey taken up a c’lection fur me, 
of me washin’ all dem dishes so 
nice and clean. It come to twenty dollahs. 
So I changes it into dese yere frances. De 
man give me twenty franes fur my twenty 
dollars —didn't charge me no interes’ a-tall, 
but jes’ traded even-Stephen. Den I sets 
out to find dis yere Sa’nt-Nazaire place. 
Dat wuz two days ago, an’ I been movin’ 
stiddy ever since.” 

“How did you 
take?”’ 

“I didn’t. I jes’ went to de depot an’ I 
clim’ aboa’d de fus’ train I sees dat looks 
lak she might be goin’ sommers. An’ after 
a w'ile one of dese Frenchies come round 
to me whar | wuz settin’, an’ he jabber 
somethin’ at me; an’ I tell him, plain ez I 
kin, whar | wants te go, an’ axes him is dis 
de right train? An’ den he jabber some 
mo’, an’ | keep on tellin’ him de same thing 
over ag'in. An’ after a wile he jes’ th’ow 
up both hands—lak dis—an’ go on off an’ 
leave me be in peace. W’'ich dat very same 
thing happen’ to me ever’ time I git on a 
train; an’ | done been on t’ree or fo’ before 
I gits to dis place dis mawnin’ early. 

“My way wuz to stay by de train twell 


account 


know what train to 


she stop an’ don't start no mo’ An’ den 
I'd git off an’ walk round, lookin’ for de 
big wharf boats where de w’ite man tole 


me dem niggers would be wukkin’; but not 
no place | went did I see ary wharf boats, 
so I jes’ kept a-movin’ twell I got yere, lak 
I'm tellin’ it to you. An’ I says to myself 
den: ‘ Dis suttinly must be Sa’nt-Nazaire 

it’s shore big enough to be, anyway But 
| took an’ walked ‘bout ten miles, an’ I 
couldn't find no wharf boats, an’ no niggers 
neither, seusin’ some Frenchified niggers 
all dressed up lak Misty Shriners, an’ dey 
couldn't talk our way of talkin’. I seen 
plenty soldiers, but dem I left alone kase 


I didn’t aim to git tangled up wid no sol- 
diers twell de time come to be one. 

“Finally I sees a big place dat look lak 
it mout be "nother depot; an’ I went on in 
there, an’ wuz fixin’ to tek de next train 
out w’en dem two soldier men of yourn, 
wid de bands on dere arms, come up to me 
an’ dey run mein. An’ yere I is!” 

It was explained to Watterson Towers 
that, to avoid complications, he had better 
enter the Army forthwith; and he very 
promptly agreed. Travel seemingly was 
beginning to pall on him. 

Then, to spin out the gorgeous humor of 
the interview, the intelligence officer put 
one more question; and when he told me 
what the answer had been I agreed with 
him that the reward was worthy of the 
effort. 

“Now, Watterson,”’ he said, “what kind 
of a regiment would you prefer to join 
an all-white regiment or an all-black regi- 
ment, or a mixed regiment, part black and 
part white? Take your choice.” 

“Boss,” said Watterson, “‘it don’t make 
no diff’ence a-tall to me w’ich kind of a 
regiment ‘tis—jes’ so it’s got a band!” 


We certainly are creatures of habit. 
Because somebody, a century or so behind 
us, speaking with that air of authority 
which usually accompanies the voicing of 
a perfectly wrong premise, stated that all 
Irishmen were natural wits, and that no 
Englishman could see a joke, the world 
accepted the assertion as a verity. Never 
was a greater libel perpetrated upon either 
race. 

It has been my observation that the 
Irish, at heart, are a melancholy breed. 
Certain it is that no people have produced 
more first-rate humorists and more first- 
rate comedians than the English. Witness 
the British output in this war; witness 
Bairnsfather and those satirical verses on 
war topics that have been running in 
Punch. I’m mostly Celt myself —North of 
Scotland and South of Ireland, with some 
Welsh and a little English mixed up in my 
strain—and I feel myself qualified to speak 
on these matters. 

Another common delusion among out- 
siders, and particularly among Americans, 
is that Englishmen are stolid, unimagina- 
tive creatures, who fail to show their feel- 
ings in moments of stress because they 
haven't any great flow of feelings to show. 
Now, as a general proposition, I think it 
may be figured that a Frenchman, turning 
sentimental, will give free vent to the 
thoughts that are in his heart; that an 
Amerizan will try to hide his emotions 
under a mask of levity; and that an Eng- 
lishman, expressing after a somewhat dif- 
ferent pattern the racial embarrassment 
he shares with the American, will seek to 
appear outwardly indifferent, incidentally 
becoming more or less inarticulate. 


A Charing Cross Drama 


The Frenchman takes no shame to him- 
self when he weeps or sings in public on 
being stirred; the Yankee is apt to laugh 
very loudly; the Englishman will be mute 
and will exhibit slight confusion, which 
by some might be mistaken for mental 
awkwardness. But there are exceptions to 
all rules. 

So far as the rule pertains to the Britisher 
I am thinking of two exceptions. To one 
of these instances I was an eyewitness; the 
other incident was told to me by a man 
who was present when it occurred 

He said he was passing through Charing 
Cross Station one night when he saw a 
couple of Canadian subalterns emerging 
from one of the refreshment booths. Both 
of them had been wounded. One had his 
right arm in a sling and limped as he 
walked. The other was that most pitiable 
spectacle this war can produce—a young 
man blinded. Across his eyes was drawn 
a white cloth band and he moved with the 
uncertain fumbling gait of one upon whom 
this affliction has newly come. 

With his uninjured arm the lame youth 
was steering his companion. The two 
boys —for they were only boys, my inform- 
ant said —halted in an arched exit to put 
on their topcoats before stepping out into 
the drizzle. The crippled officer released 
his hold upon his friend’s elbow to shrug 
his own garment upon his shoulders. 

The second blessé was making a sorry 
job at finding the armholes of his coat 
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when a handsome elderly officer, with the 
badges of a major general upon his shoul- 
ders and a breast loaded with ribbon deco- 
rations, stepped up and, with the words, 
“Let me help you, won’t you?” held the 
coat in the proper position while deftly he 
guided the blind boy’s arms into the sleeve 
openings. 

In a second the unexpected dénouement 
came. The youngster reached into his 
pocket; then felt for the hand of this 
volunteer who had come to his assistance. 

“Thank you very much!” he said; and 
there in the palm of the astonished general 
lay a shilling. 

The other lieutenant, the youth with the 
bandaged arm, stumbled to his comrade’s 
side. He may have meant to whisper, but 
in his distress he fairly shouted it out: 

“You've just handed a tip to a major 
general!” 

Horrified, the blind boy spun about on 
his heel to apologize. 

“I’m so sorry, sir!’ he gasped. “I—I 
thought it was a porter, of course. I beg 
your pardon—a thousand times, sir. I 
hope you'll forgive me—you know, I can’t 
see any more, sir.”” And with that he held 
out his hand to take back the miserable 
coin. 

The splendid-looking old man put both 
his hands upon the lad’s shoulders. His 
ruddy face was quivering and the tears were 
running down his cheeks. 

‘Please don’t! Please don’t!’’ he gulped 
almost incoherently. “‘I want to keep your 
shilling, if you don’t mind. Why, God bless 
you, my son, I want to keep it always. I 
wouldn’t take a thousand pounds for it!” 

And then, falling back one pace, he sa- 
luted the blind lad with all the reverence 
he would have accorded his commander iy 
chief or his king. 


Off for the Rhine Country 


Here is the other thing—the one of 
which I speak as having first-hand knowl- 
edge: 

Three of us, returning by automobile 
from a visit to the Verdun massif, took a 
détour in order to call upon our friends, the 
blithe young Britishers who make up Night 
Bombing Squadron Number . They’re 
a great outfit, representing, as they do, 
every corner of the empire; but, tomy way 
of thinking, Big Bill and the Young Un, 
both captains and both seasoned pilots of 
big Handley-Page bombing planes, are the 
pick of the lot. As I think I have already 
remarked somewhere else, the average age 
of this crowd is somewhere round twenty- 
two. 

This fine summer night we arrived at 
their headquarters opportunely, for there 
was to be a raiding expedition to the Rhine. 
First, though, there was a good dinner, at 
which we were unexpected but none the 
less welcome guests. Catch a lot of Eng- 
lish lads letting a little thing like the pros- 
pect of a four-hundred-mile air jaunt into 
Germany and back interfere with their din- 
ner! 

Just before the long, lazy twilight merged 
into the silver radiance of the moonlight, 
all hands started for the hangars a mile or 
two away, across on the other side of the 
patch of woods that surrounded the camp. 
Upon the running boards of our car we 
carried an overflow of six or eight airmen; 
the rest walked. Clinging alongside of 
me—I rode in the front seat —was a tall, 
slender boy —a captain, for all his youth 
whom I shall call Wilkins, which wasn’t his 
name, but is near enough to it. He was the 
minstrel of the squadron; could play half 
a dozen instruments, as we knew, and sing 
cockney ballads with a gorgeous whine. 

At the field our added passengers dropped 
off and each ran to superintend the soldier 
crews as they went over the planes, tuning 
them up. After a little while the signal for 
departure came. One after another the 
machines got away, each bearing its pilot 
and its gunner-observer, and, with its 
freight of great bombs dangling from its 
undersides as it lifted and went soaring 
away toward the northeast, making a yet 
more wonderful picture if, in rising, it 
chanced to cut across the white, white disk 
of a full moon which had just pushed itself 
clear of the wooded mountain top. 

Next day about noontime our route 
again brought us within ten miles of the 
squadron's camp, and we decided to turn 

(Centinued on Page 57) 
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It Cant Leak 


Because it's Made 
in One Piece 


—that’s why we guarantee 
satisfaction or your money back 


ERE is a hot water bag that will not 
leak at the neck—at the edges—or at 
the bottom. It can’t leak, for it has 


no seams to open up—no patches to work loose 
—no bindings to rip off. 


The Kantleek is molded into one piece of 
soft, pliable Para rubber. Rubber that fee/s 
good—that will not harden and crack—that 
will not stick together or tear. 


The Kantleek Hot Water Bag is guaranteed 
against leakage for two years. The date of 
purchase, punched into the lip of the bag, is a 
constant reminder that if it leaks within two 
years you get a new bag free. Any Rexall 
Store—anywhere—will replace it, regardless 
of where purchased. Nodelays. No red tape. 
No guarantee tags to save. 


We guarantee the life of Kantleek for two 
years, but the usual life is many years more. 


See this bag that can’t leak—that comes to 
you with better protection than was ever given 
you before. See it at any Rexall Store—and 
carry one home with you. 


There are also other Kantleek rubber 
products, Kantleek Syringes, IceCaps, 
Face Bottles, Bulb Syringes, Breast 
Pumps, etc. Prices 40c. to $4.75. 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain 
are the only stores where Kantleek Rubber Goods may 
be bought. They have been given exclusive sale be- 
cause they are linked together into one great National 
Service-giving organization. Rexall stores are the 
leading drug stores in their localities. 
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The Soa b of Self-Respect 


SELF-RESPECTING woman is, and has every right to be, particular—yes, 
A even fastidious—as to the purity and wholesomeness of the materials 
that go into her toilet soap. After that she demands a delicate yet thorough 
cleanser, one that leaves a sense of refreshment and comfort. 

Pears’ Soap is an exquisite toilet soap, made of the purest and choicest 
materials, and aged for many months in storage before it comes to you. 

It is really delightful to use. Yielding a soft, sparkling lather, it cleanses 
delicately, swiftly, surely. 

The rare materials out of which Pears’ Soap is made are brought to their high- 
est perfection by the aging process. Pears’ is matured—ripened like a rare wine. 

The maturing process eliminates all free moisture, thus giving you a soap that 
is all soap. It gives you, too, that deep, transparent amber hue that makes Pears’ 
so good to look at. 

There is enough in a sample of Pears’ Soap to last for several days. Try it, 
and see for yourself how pleasant it is to wash with Pears’. 


FOUR CENTS 
This usable sample of Pears’ Soap 
, a rae (unscented) sent anywhere in the United 
Scented —A glycerine soap scented States for 4c in stamps. It will tell you 
with the ce ite fragrance of genuine hy CENT at quicker than any words how pleasant it 
flower perfumes . s to use Pears’. Walter Janvier, 419 
Cake and sample are illustrate n actual Canal Street, New York, U. S. Agent for 
Size A. & F. Pears, Led. 


Here are two forms of the same good soap: 


Unscented — kor those who prefer the 
elemental sweetness of perfect purity. 


Bre ed 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
aside that way for an hour or so and learn 
the results of the raid. Sprawled about the 
big living room of their community house 
in the birch forest we found a score or more 
of our late hosts. 

“Well, what sort of a show did you put 
on last night?” one of us inquired as we 
entered. 

In the ‘vernacular of the British fighting 
man any movement aimed at the Hun’s 
peace of mind and well-being, from an 
engagement in force to a solitary prowl in 
No Man's Land, is a show. 

“Oh, a_ priceless show!” came _ the 
answer. ‘‘We gave the dear old boche a 
sultry evening; make no ruddy error about 
it. Spilt our little pills all over Mannheim 

id Tréves. Scored a lot of direct hits, 
ros as well as one might judge while comin’ 
away in more or less of a hurry.” 

‘It was rippin’ fun while it lasted,” put 
n another. ‘‘ We didn’t get back, though, 
until nearly four o’clock this morning. It 
left me feelin’ rather seedy—I must have 
my beauty sleep or I’m no good for the 
whole day.”’ Behind his hand he yawned. 

Now ordinarily the next question would 


have been framed with a view to finding 
out whether all the bombe rs had safel 
returned; but the airman’s code of ethics 


forbade. It is perfectly proper to inquire 
regarding the effects of a raid into hostile 
territory, but the outsider must refrain 


from seeking information regarding any 
losses on the part of the raiders until one 
of them volunteers the news of his own 
accord. 


Mourning in Secret 


But there was no rule against our silently 
counting and this we did indus 
triously. As nearly as I could make out, 
there were, of those we knew had partici 
pated in the expedition, five or six missing 
the asse mble d company; but then, 
of course, the absentees might be asleep in 
their quarters. Yet it struck all three of 
and in my own case | know the im 
pression deepened as the minutes passed 
that, for all their kindly hospitality and all 
their solicitude that we should feel at home, 
there was a common depression prevalent 
among them 
we thought, betrayed their feelings 
not habitual among these high 
others seemed abstracted; 
and some just a trifle irritable. And 
when this one or that described the bomb 
ing of the two enemy towns which had been 
their particular targets I was sure I de 
tected something forced about the enthu 

iasm he put into his speech 

Presently there fell one of those awkward 


noses; 


Irom 


us 


some 
by a silence 
spirited youths; 
were 


little silences that inevitably occur in any 
gathering where the spirit is a bit forced 
and strained. It was broken by a lanl 


twenty-year-old observer, a member of a 
famous Scotch 

“H’'m!” he clearing his throat 
and striving to make his tone casual. ‘‘ You 
Wilkins and his observer didn’t get 


, 
clan 
began, 


KnOW, 
back! 

That was all 
mates had gone 


no details of how his two 
rocketing down somewhere 
behind the German lines, probably to 

instant death; or, if not that, to what 
scarcely was preferable to the vouchsafed 
mercy of a quick death—captivity in a 
German prison camp. In those few words 
he stated the bald fact of it, and then he 
looked away, suddenly and unduly inter 
ested in the movements of someone passing 
by one of the open windows. 

On my right hand sat that winning little 
chap his mates called the Young Un. The 
Young Un was lighting a pipe. 

‘Beastly annoying,”’ he grunted be 


tween puffs at the stem of his brier-root, 
‘losin’ Wilkins so. As a matter of fact, he 
was the only decent pianist we had. Rot 


ten luck, and all that sort of thing, to lose 
our pianist. Eh, what?’ 

Coming from the Young Un, with his 
gentle smile and his soft whimsical drawl, 
the last remark seemed so utterly unsym 
pathetic, so callous, so cold-blooded, that 
the shock of what he said left me mute. 
It left my two companions mute too. 

I turned in my chair and stared at the 
Young Un. He seemed to have trouble 
getting his pipe going. His two hands were 
cupped over the bowl, making a mask for 
his face. By reason of his hands I could not 
see much of his face; but I could see this 
much—that his chin was trembling; that 
the big muscles in his throat were twitching 
and jumping; and that, though he winked 
his eyes as fast as he could, he couldn’t 
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wink fast enough to keep the big tears from 
leaking out and running down his cheeks 

Because he was an experienced airman 
it was a part of the professional code to 
make no pother over the loss of a fellow 
flyer by the hazard of chance, which every 
one of them dared as a part of his daily 
life 

Because he was an Englishman he felt 
shame that he should show an emotion; but 
because his heart was broken he cried behind 
the cover of his hands. 

Shells and bombs are forever doing 
freakish things. The effects of their tan- 
trums set one to thinking of the conduct of 
cyclones and earthquakes. For example: 

In Bar-le-Duc, which most Americans 
used to think of not as a city but as a kind 
of jelly, 1 saw, when we passed through 
there the other day, the place where a bomb 
dropped by a German air raider did a cu- 
rious bit of damage. I reckon people who 
believe in omens and portents would call it 
significant. 

Just off the railroad station, in a little 
paved square, stands a monument, put up 
by popular subscription, to the men of this 
town who died for their country in 1870-71. 
Upon one face of the granite shaft, being 
the one that looks inward toward the 
town, are two bronze figures of heroic size 
The lowermost figure is that of a dying boy 
soldier with one hand ~ ssed to his breast 

ind the other holding fast to his musket 
Ihe other figure, which is that of a winged 
angel, typifies the spirit of France, which is 
hovering above him with a palm branch 
extended over his drooping head. 


The bomb, descending from on high, 
must have grazed the face of the monu 
ment. A great hole in the pavement shows 
where it exploded. One flying fragment 
sheared away the fingers and thumb of the 


dying soldier's hand, so that the bronze 
musket was torn out of his grasp and flung 
upon the earth. Someone had picked up 
the musket and laid it at the base of the 
marble; but the hand sticks out into space, 


empty and mutilated. Otherwise the monu- 


ment is untouched. 

| dare say a German might interpret 
this as meaning that France was to be left 
crippled, disarmed and mangled. But | 
read it as a sign to show that France, the 
conqueror, and not the conquered, will be 
one of the nations that shall take the lead 


in bringing about universal peace and uni- 
versal disarmament, once Germany ha 
been cured of what ails her. 


Old George J. Methodical 


When I was writing an article about one 
visit of several that I paid to the old 
Lunéville sector, where our buddies, in the | 
spring of this year, first left their tooth 


marks on the Heinies, I forgot to tell of an 
incident which occurred on the last day of 
our stay up there as the guests of a regi- 
ment of the Rainbows. 

Martin Green and I had just returned 
from a four-hour tramp through some of 
our trenches. It was long after the hour for 
the midday meal when we got back, weary 
and mud-gaumed, to regimental head- 
quarters in a half-wrecked village. But the 
colonel’s cook obligingly dished up some 
provender for us and for the young intel 
ligence officer who had been our guide that 
day. Just as we were finishing the last 
round of flapjacks with molasses, the Ger- 
mans began shelling the battered town; 
so we adjourned to the nearest dugout, 
which was the next-door cellar, that had 
been thickened as to its roof with sandbags 
and loose earth and strips of railroad iron. 
Down there we came upon several others 
who had taken shelter, including one of the 
majors. 

‘*When were you fellows figuring on start- 
ing back to your own billets?” he inquired. 
“‘Sometime this afternoon, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ said Green; ‘‘we counted on 
leaving here about three o'clock; but I 
guess we'll be delayed if the Germans keep 
up their strafing. Neither of us fancies 
trying to make a break out of here while 
the bombardment is going on; and I don’t 
suppose our chauffeur would be so very 
enthusiastic over the prospect either. | 
only hope the Germans let up on the fire- 
works before dark. It’s forty-odd miles to 
where we're going, and the thought of rid- 
ing that distance after nightfall over these 
torn-up roads, with no lights burning on 
our car and the road full of supply trains 
coming up here to the Front, does not 
strike me as a particularly alluring pros- 
pect.” 
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ee Violets and the earlier blooming potted plants compete with late Chrysanthe- 
mum to dominate Thanksgiving displays in Flower shops everywhere 
It's needless to say that flowers will contribute much to your | hanksgiving observance 
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This Home Repair 
Guide Free 


To Every Tire User 


No matter what 
send us your addre SS and we will 


kind of tires you 


use 
mail you, without cost, one copy of 
this valuable repair guide Guide 


lo More lire Mileage 

Now that most service stations are 
running on short hours and tires are 
and hard to get, il is more im 
that you 
them work out 


costly 


portant than ever repalt 
your own and make 
every dollar that you put into them 


Guide to More Tire Mileage” 
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for your copy. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Don’t worry!” said the major with a 
grin, which proved he was holding some- 
thing back. “You can get away from here 
in—well, let’s see He glanced at 


the watch on his wrist. “In one hour and 
three-quarters from now, or, to be exact, 
hour and forty-six minutes from 
you can be on your way. It’s now 
two-fifteen. At one minute past four you 
can climb into your car and beat it from 
here; and if you hurry you'll be home in 
ample time for your dinner.” 


in one 
now, 


‘You talk as though you were in the 
confidence of these Germans,”’ quoth Mar- 
tin Green 


‘In a way of speaking, I am,” said the 
major. “I've been here for eight days now, 
and every day since I arrived, promptly at 
two P. M., those batteries over yonder open 
on this place, and all hands here go under 
ground. The shelling continues—at the 
rate of one shell every two minutes—until 
four o'clock, sharp. Then it and 
until two o'clock the next day things round 
here are nice and quiet and healthy. So 
don't you two fellows get chesty and think 
this show on especially on your 
account; because it wasn’t. It’s in accord 
ance with the regular program. Therefore, 
judging to-day’s matinée by past perform- 


stops; 


was put 


ances, | should say that at one minute past 
four you can be on your way, with abso- 
lutely nothing to worry about except the 


chances of a puncture 


‘Funny birds—these Germans!” ex- 
claimed one of us, = ll half in doubt as to 
whether the major joked. 

‘Funny birds is ris ry ” he said, “and 
then some! We've got it doped out after 
this fashion: The officer in command of 
the German battery just over the next hill 
from where you went this morning prob- 
ably has instructions to shoot so many 


rounds a day into us. So, in order to sim- 
plify the matter, he, being a true German, 
tarts at two and quits at four, by which 
time he has used up his supply of ammuni 


Now that we're wise to 
take any chances, but 
from during 
the two hours he is enjoying his customary 
afternoon hate. Old George J. Methodical 
You fellows still don't quite 
Well, wait and see whether 


tion for the day 
his routine we don’t 


ithdraw ourselves society 


we call him 
be heveme 
I'm right.” 
We waited and we saw: and he was 
right. Somewhere over our heads a charge 
of shrapnel or of high explosive exploded 
every two minutes until precisely four 
o'clock, On the hour the shells quit falling 
and before the dust had settled after the 
farewell blast we were gathering up our 
dunnage for the departure. As we sped 
out of the huddle of shattered cottages and 
struck the open road there was a half- 
mile stretch ahead of us, and while we 
traversed it we were within easy range and 
plain view of the Germans. But no one 
took as we whiz 


the open space 


a wing shot at us red across 


Incredible Teamwork 


After we slid down over the crest into 
the protection of the wooded valley below 
I remembered an old story—the story of 
a peddler who invaded a ten-floor office 
building in New York and made his way 
to the top floor before one of the hall at 
tendants found him 

Che attendant kicked the peddler down 
one flight of stairs to the ninth floor, and 
there another man fell upon him and kicked 
him down flight to the eighth 
floor, where a third man took him over and 
kicked him a lap; and so he progressed 
until he had been kicked down ten, flights 
by ten different men, and had landed upon 
the sidewalk a bruised and battered wreck, 
with the fragments of his wares scattered 


another 


about him. He-sat up on the pavement 
then and, in tones of deep admiration, re 
marked 

“* Mcin Gott, vot a berfect system!” 


In the original version of the tale the 
peddler was Yiddish; but I'm certain now 
that he was a German, and that he went 
back to the Vaterland after the war broke 
out, and that he became the commander 
of a battery of five-inch guns on the old 
Lunéville front 

Piccadilly Circus! T} to Swan 
and Edgz ar’s.”” 

The signboard was the top of a jam 
box. The upright to which it was nailed 
was the shell-riddled trunk of a plane tree, 
with one sprig of dried mistletoe clinging in 
a crotch where limbs had been, like a tuft of 
dead beard on amummy’s chin. Piccadilly 


is Way 
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Circus was a roughly rounded spot at a 
crossroads where the gray and sticky mud 
grayer than any mud you stay-at- homes 
ever saw and stickier than any mud you 
ever saw—made a little sea, which quaked 
and shimmered greasily like a quick- 
sand. The way to Swan and Edgar’s was 
down a communication trench with shored 
to it, so that the semiliquid walls 
could not cave in and engulf it, and with 
due boards set in it upon spiles for foot- 
ing, so that men passing through should 
not be engulfed and drowned in the quag- 
mire beneath. 

So much for the immediate setting. The 
adjacent surroundings were of a pattern 
to match the chosen sample. All about, on 
every side for miles on end, was a hell of 
gray mud, here upreared into ridges and 
there depressed into holes; and the ridges 


sides 


heaved up to meet a sky line of the same 
sad color as themselves, and the holes were 
like the stale dead craters of a stale dead 


moon, 

Elsewhere in the land summer had come; 
but here the only green was the green of 
the scum on the gray water in the bottoms 
of the shell fissures; the only living things 
were the ravens that cawed over the wasted 
landscape and the great, fat, torpid rats, 
with mud glued in their whiskers and their 
sealed tails caked with mud, which scuttled 
in and out of the long-abandoned German 
pill boxes, or climbed through shot holes in 
the rusted iron sides of three dismantled 
British tanks 


On Board the Citrus Special 


For lines of trees there were upended 
wrecks of motor trucks and ambulances; 
for the hum of bees there was the hum of a 
sniper’s occasional bullet; for the tap of the 
woodpecker there was the rat-tat of ma- 
chine guns, marking time for a skirmish 
away; for growing crops, in these 
once fecund and prolific stretches of the 
Flanders flatlands, there were eighty thou- 
sand unburied dead, all encysted in the 
mud, except where the gouging shells had 
uproote of them out of the loblolly. 
And from far up on the rise toward Pass- 
chendaele came the dull regurgitations of 
the big guns, as though the war had 
sickened of its own horrors and was retch- 
Ing In 1ts nausea. 

What now was here must, 
always be here; for surely no husbandman 
would ever dare to drive his plowshare 
through a that had become a stink- 
ing corruption; where in every furrow he 
would inevitably turn up mortal awful- 
ness; and where at any moment his steel 
might strike against one of the countless 
unexploded shells that fill this earth like 
horrid plums in a yet more horrid pudding. 

You couldn't give this desolation a name; 
our language yields no word to fit it, no 
adjective to cap it. Yet right here, in the 
stark and rotten middle of it, a British 
Tommy had stopped to have his little joke. 
Was he downhearted? No! And so to 
prove he wasn’t—that his spirits were high 
and his racial gift of humor was unim- 
paired—he stuck up a sign of sprawled 
lettering, and it said: 

“Piccadilly Circus! 
and Edgar's!” 

Mister Kaiser, you might have known, 
if your mental processes hadn't been stuck 
on skewwise, forty ways for Sunday, that 
you could never break through an army 
of good sports who make jokes at death 
and coin gibes at what might well drive 
less hardy souls to madness. 


miles 


1 some 


in a measure, 


field 


This way to Swan 


It was one of those days that will always 
live in my memory—rny feet wouldn't let 
me forget it even if my brain wanted to 
when | had to walk to keep up. The avail 
able forces offered by Pershing to the 
French and British at the time of the great 
spring push of the Germans, back yonder 
in the first week of April, were moving up 
across Picardy. 

1, as one of the correspondents assigned 
to various regiments, had set out at dawn 
to foot it for fifteen miles across country 
at the tail of the headquarters company of 
my particular regiment. This happened to 
be a day, of which there were severa!, when 
no side car or riding horse or a seat in an 
ambulance was available, and when the 
colonel’s automobile was so crowded with 
the colonel and his driver and his adjutant 
and his French liaison officer, and all their 
baggage, there was no room in it for me. 
That painful period of my martial adven- 
tures has already been described at greater 
or less length. 
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I was hoofing it over the flinty highway, 
trying to favor my blisters, when | heard 
a hail behind me. I turned round and 
there was an angel from heaven, tempo- 
rarily disguised as a Y. M. C. A. worker, 
sitting at the wheel of a lumbering big 
autotruck with the sign of the red triangle 
on its sides. 

““Could you maybe use a little ride?” 
he inquired, grinning through the dust 
clouds as he drew up alongside and halted. 

Could I use a little ride! For fear he 
might change his mind or something, | 
boarded him over a front wheel before 
began expressing my eternal gratitude. 

This ceremony being over, he told me 
who he was, and I told him who I was; and 
after that we were old friends. He was a 
minister from a city in Southern California; 
but he didn’t look it now, what with four 
days’ growth of stubbly red whiskers on 
his chapped chops and grease 
service overcoat. 

He had given up a good salary and had 
left behind him a wife and three children 
I am sure about the wife and I’m prett 
sure there were three children, or two 
anyhow—to come over here and at the age 
of forty-four, or thereabouts, run a per 
ambulating canteen for the There 
are a lot more like him in France, serving 
with the “Y” or the K. of C.’s or the Sal 
vation Army or the Red Cross; and, as a 
rule, they assay about nineteen hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds of true gold to the 
ton 

‘Willing to earn your passage, ain't 
you?” he inquired when the introductions 
were concluded. ‘“ Well, then, climb into 
the back of my bus and stand by 
busy heaving out the cargo.” 

I looked then and saw that his truck was 
loaded to the gunwales with California 
oranges. 

‘What the 


““Go on and say 


spots on his 


boy s. 


to get 


” | began in surprise 
it,” he urged. “ Don't 
hang back just because I’m a parson by) 
trade. Trailing round with this man’ 
army I’m used to hearing cuss words 
Quite a jag of freight, isn’t it? Some good 
fellow out in my state shipped a trainload 
of oranges with the request that 
they should be distributed among the boy 
free gratis for nothing; and it’s my present 
job to catch up with this division and give 
the stuff away.’ 


across, 


An Error for Every Chance 


‘T lit out from Paris before daylight this 
morning, and here lam. But I can’t steer 
this truck and pass out the stuff at the same 
time; so if you'll go aft and do the Walter 
Johnson I'll play Bobby Walthour here at 
this end, and between us we can spread the 
light and keep ri g at the 
time.” 

Before we ran out of oranges, which was 
about three o'« lock in the afternoon, justa 
we rolled into the village where the head 
quarters company and the colonel and his 
staff —and incidentally myself —were to be 
billeted for the night, I had a sore arm to 
keep company with my sore feet. All day 
this had been our procedure: As we ranged 
up behind a column of marching troops my 
new pal, the red-haired dominie, would 
whoop out: ‘‘Who wants a nice juicy or 
ange, fellows?” And then a yell of joy 
would go up; and rolled by I would 
fling out the fruit, trying to make sure that 
every man got range, and that no 
man got more than one. 

I threw oranges to men afoot, to men on 
wagons and guns, to men and officers on 
horseback, and to men perched upon am 
bulances. My throwing was faulty, but 
the catching approximated perfection. An 
arm would fly up and the flying orange 
would fird a home in the deftly cupped 
pa'm of the hand at the far end of the arm. 
The news traveled ahead of us somehow, 
and whole companies would be lined up, 
as we arrived, to get their share. 

A few minutes before the finish of the 
trip came, we caught up with a couple of 
French battalions. Neither of us remem 
bered the French word for orange, but that 
made no difference. His whoop of an 
nouncement and my first fling in the direc 
tion of a trudging poilu were signals to all 
the rest, and up went their paws. Their 
intentions were good; but I don’t think I 
ever in all my li fe witnessed such a display 
of miscellaneous muffing, and I’ve seen 
some pretty awkward fielding back at 
Paducah in the days of the old Kitty 
League. As the scorers would say, there 
was an error for nearly every chance. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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The Speed Champion of the Navy is 


VT HEtremendously rapid growth of Uncle 
Sam’s Destroyer fleet has been one of 

the most powerful factors in the elimination 

of the “‘U-boat’’ menace to our convoys. 


Nobody outside of the Government knows 
how rapidly these ‘‘sea wasps’’ are being 
launched. Nobody knows how many ot 
them there are now breasting the stormy 
Atlantic safely convoying America’s mighty 
army to its triumph over the Hun. 


A Destroyer’s value is measured by her 

speed. It must be the speed of quick dashes 
‘ ' 

for striking before the “‘U-boat’’ submerges. 


That high speed depends upon the un- 
failing volume of hot, dry Steam she can 
transmit from her boilers to her powerful 
engines. A Destroyer ‘fights on her steam,”’ 
just as an army ‘fights on its stomach.”’ 


But that steam would quickly condense to 
its original water were not the boilers that 
produce it, and the pipes that carry it, 
hickly armored with the most effective heat 
nsulation If that insulating armor were 
weak the Destroy r couldn't do her job. 

What then is that master heat insulation that 
Uncle Sam employs to enable his Destroyers 
to get their highest steam efficiency? 

It is ‘85% AMlagnesia.?? That is what the 
U. S. Navy has specified since 1887—not 
only for its Destroyers, but for its Battle- 
ships, Cruisers and ‘Transports. 

Why? “85% Magnesia’ 


is the most effective and practical heat insu 


» 
Bec ause 


lation known to engineering science, Be - 
cause 85% Magnesia’’ keeps the maximum 
of heat in boilers and pipes, whereas an in- 
ferior covering would allow much of it to 
escape and thus reduce the steaming powe! 

What “85% Magnesia’’ does for out 
Navy, it also does for our powerful Loco- 
motives, all of which are “‘lagged’’ with it 
under their outer iron jackets. 


It does the same unequalled service for 
our Central Stations, for our greatest In- 
dustrial Plants and for our Coal-mines. 
ven where steam has to be carried for 
miles in above-ground pipes, exposed to 

ee cor > 
zero weather, 859% Magnesia’’ coverings 
keep it hot and dry. 


It saves the coal in our largest Sky-scrapers, 
Department Stores, Hotels, Terminals, in 
our best constructed Public Buildings 


It saves the coal, in corresponding ratio, 
in unnumbered Private Residences. 

Wherever “85% Magnesia’ is used for 
heat-insulation it saves from SO per cent. to YS 
per cent. of the heat that would be wasted by 
bare pipes and boilers. 


In this COAL-SAVING crisis, the sery 
ice of “85% Magnesia’”’ is perfectly obvi- 
ous. It reduces the consumption of the 
precious coal to the minimum by simply 
saving the heat that would otherwise escape. 

Write to us for the “Table of Monthly 
Coal-Savings in Dollars and Cents by the 
Use of “859% Magnesia’ Pipe-coverings.’’ 

If you are an Engineer or Architect, send 
also for the Specification for the proper ap 
plication of “85% Magnesia,’’ 
and endorsed by the Mellon Institute ot 
Industrial Research, and issued by the 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION 
of AMERICA 


721 Bulletin Bldg. 


( ompile ad 


Philadelphia, Penna 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 
George D. Crabbs The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, a 
J. R. Swift The Franklin Mfg. Co. Franklin, Pa 
K.V. Mattison, Jr. Keasbey & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa 


Protected by 
*85% Magnesia 
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1? NWEEPING across America, In this big plan, Garford Motor 
Miike «J through fertile fields and clanging Trucks are designed and built to take 
cities, comes a mighty giant, “the their place. 
ba) army of wheels,” rushing irresistibly 
& 


er = =onward to victory. Their reserve power, stamina and 
‘ F economy make them especially fitted 
. With muscles taut this Titanic to undergo the severe and gruelling 
“ oe | transportation force carries the bur- tasks imposed upon them by the ur 
cle nto fighting millions and supplies cent cle mands of essential industries. 
Ts the necessaries of life to totler and 
dl fighter alike. And the completeness of th 
a ’ P ' Garford line covers the full require- 
4 f Nothing must impede the prog- ments of every necessary “hers aan 
ress of transportation now! ; ; 
? Every mile of durable highway No matter what your haulage re- 


. , . quirements may be there is a Garford 

is a stepping-stone to victory. — 
that meets them accurately and de- 

Every roadway should havea value pendably. 

beyond price, a value of strategic im- ; 

portance. Our nearest dealer will gladly study 

your business and give you sound 

counsel from years of experience. 





Motor trucks must be given every 
aid. They cannot be handicapped 
through inadequate or poorly con- 


If you prefer, write direct, outlining 
structed roads. 


the scope of your needs. 


bes a | 
Lor The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


t%, Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 1 2,3 Sand6ton capacity. 4 7 and 10 ton tractors 


Distributors and Service Stations in all principal cities 


The Garford complete and comprehensive line offers an opportunity to dealers 
broad enough te handle our big subject in a big way. 


Garford reserve power, stamina and short-turning 
radius solved a difficult problem near San Francisco. 
Twenty-eight-foot guns were easily hauled over 
winding, difficult roads. This feat was easily 
accom plished with a standard Garford 5 ton truck. 





Continued from Page 58) 
Among the Americans not one orange in 
ten was dropped; among the Frenchmen 
hardly one in ten was safely held. 

“Get the answer, don’t you?” inquired 
the preacher-driver as we left the trudging 
Frenchmen behind and hurried along to 
connect with a khaki-clad outfit just de- 
filing out of a crossway into the main road 
a quarter of a mile ahead of us. 

‘“*Sure!”’ I answered. “‘ The Yanks make 
traps of their paws, but the Frenchmen 
make baskets of theirs. The orange stays 
n the trap, but it rolls out of a butter- 
fingered basket.’ 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘but the real cause goes 
deeper down than that. Baseball—that’s 
the answer! Probably every American in 
France either played baseball when he was 
a kid or still plays it. No Frenchman ever 
knew about baseball until we came over 
last year and introduced it into the coun- 
try. The average Frenchman looks on a 
sporting event as a spectacle; but the 
average American, at some time or other in 
his life, has been an active participant in 
his national sport 

‘And the lessons we learn as children we 
never entirely forget, even though lack of 
practice may make us rusty.” 

Which, of course, was quite true. Like- 
wise, I think it is the underlying reason for 
the fact that our boys are the best hand- 
grenade tossers among the Allies. 


Riding along through France on a Sunday 
n these times, one is reasonably certain to 
meet many Chinamen under umbrellas 

Chey mostly hail from Indo-China. The 
French imported them by thousands for 
service in the labor battalions behind the 
lines. During the week, dressed in nonde- 
cript mixtures of native garb and cast-off 
uniforms, they work at road-mending or 
at ditch-digging or at truck-loading jobs 

On Sundays they dress themselves up in 
their best clothes and stroll about the 
countryside. And, rain or shine, each one 
brings along with him his treasured um- 
lla and carries it unfurled above his 
proud head. It never is a Chinese umbrella 
either, but invariably a cheap black affair 
of local manufacture 

Go into one of the barracks where these 
yellow men are housed, and at the head of 
each bunk there hangs a black umbrella, 
which the owner guards as his most darling 
If he dies I suppose it is buried 





possession 
with him 

Nobody knows here why every Sunday 
Chinaman sports an umbrella, unless it be 
that in his Oriental mind he has figured it 
out that possession of such a thing stamps 
him as a person of travel and culture, who, 
like any true cosmopolitan, is desirous of 
conforming to the customs of the country 

which he has been transported. A French 
man, if careless, may leave his umbrella 
behind when he goes forth for a promenade; 
a Chinaman never does 


A Scandalous Rumor 


When a shipload of these chaps lands 
they are first taken to a blacksmith shop, 
and upon the left wrist of each is securely 
and permanently riveted a slender steel 

rclet bearing a token on which are stamped 
the wearer’s name and his number. So 
ong as he is in the employ of the Govern 
ment this little manacle must stay on his 
arm. It is the one sure means of identify- 
ing him and of preventing pay-roll dupli- 
cations 

With his marker dangling at his sleeve 
end, he makes straightway for a shop and 
buys himself a black cotton umbrella. And 
from that time forward, wherever he goes, 
his steel bangle and his umbrella go with 
him. He cannot part from one, and not for 
worlds would he part from the other. 

One Sunday afternoon this summer, in a 
village in the south of France, I saw that 
rarest of sights—a drunken Chinaman. He 
wiggled and wabbled as he walked, and once 
he sat down very hard, smiling foolishly the 
while, but he never lost his hold on the han- 
dle of hisumbrella. And when he had picked 
himself up the black bulge of it was bob- 
bing tipsily over his tipsy head as he went 
weaving down the road behind a mile-long 
procession of his fellows, all marching double 
file beneath their raised umbrellas. 

Whisper! There is current a scandalous 
rumor touching on these little moon-faced 
allies of ours. It is said that among them 
every fourth man—about—isn’t a man at 
all. He’s a woman wearing a man’s garb 
and drawing a man’s pay; or, rather, she 
is, if we are going to keep the genders on 
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straight. But, since the women work just 
as hard as the men do, nobody seems to 
bother about the deceit. 

They may not have equal suffrage over 
in Indo-China, but the two sexes seem to 
have a way of adjusting the industrial 
problems of the day on a mutually satis- 
factory basis of understanding. 


Mighty few men outwardly conform to 
the réles they actually fill in hfe. I am not 
speaking of drum majors in bands or tat- 
tooed men in side shows or floorwalkers 
in department stores at home. Such par- 
ties are picked for their jobs because, 
physically, they live up to the popular con- 
ception; perhaps I should say the popular 
demand. I am speaking of the run of the 
species. A successful poet is very apt to 
look like an unsuccessful paper hanger and 
I have known a paper hanger who was the 
spittin’ image of a free versifier. 

I think, though, of two men I have met 
over here who were designed by Nature 
and by environment to typify exactly what 
they are. One is Haig and the other is 
Pershing. Either would make the perfect 
model for a statue to portray the common 
notion of a field marshal. 


High Praise From High Sources 


General Sir Douglas Haig is a picture, 
drawn to scale, of the kind of British gen- 
eral that the novelists love to describe; in 
manner, in figure, in size, in bearing, in 
color and expression, he is all of that. And 
by the same tokens General Pershing, in 
every imaginable particular, is the typical 
American fighting man. 

Incidentally I might add that these two 
men are two of the handsomest and most 
splendid martial figures I have ever met. 
‘lL hey say Haig is the best-dressed officer in 
the British Army, and that is saying a good 
deal, considering that the officers of the 
British Army are the best-dressed officers 
of any army. Pershing has the poise and 
port of a West Point cadet; has a cadet’s 
waistline and shoulder lines too. A man 
may keep a youthful face, but in the curves 
of his back is where, nearly always, he be- 
trays his age. Look at Pershing’s back 
without knowing who he was and you 
would put him down as an athlete in his 
early twenties. 

I have taken lunch with General Sir 
Douglas Haig and his staff, including his 
Presbyterian chaplain, who is an inevitable 
member of the commander's official fam- 
ily; and I have dined with General Per- 
shing and his staff, as the general's guest. 
When you break bread with a man at his 
table you get a better chance to appraise 
him than you would likely get if you 
casually met him elsewhere. From each 
headquarters I brought away the settled 
conviction that I had been in the com- 
pany of one of the staunchest, most de- 
pendable, most capable personalities to 
whom authority and power were ever in- 
trusted. 

Different as they were in speech and in 
gesture, from each there radiated a certain 
thing the other likewise possessed and ey- 
pressed without knowing that he expressed 
it—a sense of the stupendous unremitting 
responsibility, gladly accepted and well 
discharged, which was his; an appreciation 
of having in his hands a job to do the tools 
for the doing of which are human beings, 
and in the doing of which, should he make 
a mistake, the error will be charged up 
against him in figures of human life. 

Always I shall remember one outstand- 
ing sentence General Haig uttered, and one 
that Pershing uttered. Curiously enough, 
each was addressing himself to the same 
subject, to wit: the American soldier. 
Haig said: 

“The spirit of the American soldier, as I 
have seen him over here since your country 


entered the war, is splendid! When he | 


first came I was struck by his good humor, 
his unfailing cheerfulness, his modesty, 
and most of all by his eager, earnest desire 
to learn the business of war as speedily and 
as thoroughly as possible. Now, as a Brit- 
ish commander, I am very, very glad of 
the opportunity to fight alongside him—so 
glad that I do not find the words offhand 
to express the depth of my confidence in 
the steadfastness and the intelligence and 
the courage he is every day displaying.” 

Pershing said: 

**When I think, as I constantly do think, 
of the behavior of our men fighting here in 
a foreign land; of the disciplined cheerful- 
ness with which they have faced discom- 
forts; of the determination with which 
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they have confronted difficulties; and of 
the splendid dash with which they have 
met the enemy, first in trench warfare and 
now in open battle—I cannot speak what is 
in my mind, because my emotions of grati- 
tude are so great they keep me from speak- 
ing of these things.” 


At a French railroad station any day 
sees weeping women; but they do not 
weep until after the trains that carry their 
menfolk back to the trenches have gone 
To this rule I have never seen an excep- 
tion. 

A soldier who has finished his leave 
the French call him 
go back to his 
It may be he is a staff 
officer, gorgeous in gold lace. It may be he 
is a recruit of this year’s class, with the 
down of adolescence still upon his cheeks, 
but with the grave assurance of a veteran 
in his gait. 

Or it may be that hei 
bent forward by one of enormous 
packs which his always tote about 
vith them. And to me this last of the three 
presents the most heart-moving 
pectacle of any 
Nearly alwa 
© stained and 
I mean to make no cheap gibe at the ex 
pense of a nation that has fine-tooth- 
combed her land for man power to stand 


one 


a permissionnaire, 
comes to the station to 
duties at the Front. 


3a grizzled oldster, 
those 


sort 


always 





and is 
so wrinkled! 


he looks 


so worn and 


so tired, 


the drain of four years of war when I say 
that, according to my observations, the 
territorial reserves of France in 1918 area 
million middle-aged men whose feet hurt 
them 

Be he staff officer though or beardle 
youth, or fifty-year-old back-line man, it 
is certain that his womenfolk will accom 
pany him to the station to tell him good-by 
He has had his week at home. By to-night 
he will be back again at the Front, in the 
mud and the filth and the cold and the wet. 


By to-morrow he may be dead, But there 
is never a tear shed at parting. He kisses 
his wife or his mother or his sister, or all 
of them; he hugs to his breast his babies, 
f he has babies 
Then he climbs which 
him; 
women 


aboard the ear, 

already is crowded with others like 
and as the train draws away the 
run down the platform alongside it, smil 
ing and blowing kisses at him, waving their 


hands and shouting farewells, and bidding 
him to do this or that or the other thing 
And then, when the train has disap 


drop down where they are and 
cry their hearts out. I have witnessed this 
spectacle a thousand times, I am sure; and 
always the sight of it renews my admiration 


peared, they 


for the women of what I veritably believe 
to be the most patient and the most stead 
fast race of beings on the face of the 
earth 
The Kultur of Ghouls 

Blows with a hammer may numb one, 
but it is the bee sting that quickens the 
sensibilities to a realization of what is afoot 
That is why, I suppose, the mighty thing 


called war is, for me, always summed up in 
small and incidental but outstanding phases 
of it. In its complete aspect it is too vast to 
be comprehended by any one mind or any 
thousand minds; but by piecing together 
the lesser things one after a while may be- 
gin, in a dim groping fashion, to get a 
concept of the entirety 

When I went up to Ypres it was not the 
unutterable desolation and hideousness of 
what had once been one of the fairest spots of 
creation that especially impressed me, 
sibly because Ypres to-day is a horror too 
terrible and a tragedy too utter for pro- 
longed human contemplation, save at the 
risk of losing one’s belief in the ultimate wis- 
dom of the cosmic scheme of things. Nor 
was it the wreck of the great Cloth Hall, 
which even yet, with its overthrown walls 
and its crumbled stones, and re- 
maining spindle of ruined tower, manages 
to retain a suggestion of the matchless 
beauty that is gone forevermore. Nor yet 
was it the cemetery, whereon the Germans 
targeted their heavy guns until they had 
breached nearly every grave, heaving up 
the dead to sprawl upon the tortured clods. 

One becomes, in time, accustomed to the 
sight of dead soldiers lying where they have 
fallen, because a soldier accepts the chances 
of being killed and of being left unentombed 
after he is killed. The dread spectacle he 
presents is part and parcel of the picture 
of war. But these men and women and 
babes that the shells dispossessed from 
their narrow tenements of earth had died 


pos 


its one 
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peacefully in their beds away back yon- 
der—and how long ago it seems now! 
when the world itself was at peace. They 
had been shrouded in their funeral clothes; 
they had been laid away with cross and 
candle, with Book and prayer; over them 
slabs of the everlasting granite had been 
set, and flowers had been planted above 
them and memorials set up; and they had 
been left there beneath the kindly loam, 
cradled for eternity—till Gabriel’s trump 
should blow. 

But when I came there and saw what 
kultur had wrought among them—how, 
with exquisite irony, the blasts had shat- 
tered grave after grave whose stones bore 
the carved words “Held in Perpetuity”’; 
and how grandmothers and grandsires and 
the pitiable small bones of little children had 
been flung forth out of the gaping holes and 
left to molder in the rags of their cerements 
where all who passed that way might see 
them—why, it was a blasphemy and an in- 
decency and a sacrilege which no man, 
beholding it, could ever, so long as he lived, 
hope to forget! 


Decoration Day in France 


And yet, as I have just said, it was not 
the defilement of the cemetery at Ypres 
that impressed me most when I went up to 
Ypres. It was the lamp-posts 

Y pres had been studded thick with lamp- 


posts; ornamental and decorative stand- 
ards of wrought iron they were, spaced at 
intervals of forty yards or so the whole 


street and on both sides of 
é a street. And every single lamp-post 

1 Ypres, as I took the pains to see for my- 
se Af, had bee n struc kK 4 shells or by flying 
fragments of shells. Some had been hit 
once or twice, some had been hewn down 
some had been twisted into shapeless sworls 
of tortured metal; not one but was scathed 
after one mutilating fashion or another. 

In other words, during these four years 
of bombardment so many German 
had descended upon Ypres that no object 


length of every 


shells 


in it of the thickness of six inches at its 
base and, say, two inches at its top, had 
escaped being struck. Or, putting it an- 
other way, had all these shells been fired 


througha 
a space of years, th y 


space of hours instead of through 
would have rained 


down on the empty town with almost the 
thickness and the frequency of drops in a 
heavy thundershower! 


Never is the 
when he is punishing 
that cannot tight back 


Hun quite so thorough as 


some helpless thing 


On the day before Decoration Day of 
this year | was in a seaport town on the 
northwestern coast of France, which our 
people had taken over as a supply base 


The general in command of our local forces 
said to me as we sat in his headquarters at 
dinner that evening 

‘I wish you'd get up early in the morn- 


ing and go for a little ride with me out to 
the cemetery. You'll be going back there 
later in the day, of course, for the me- 


morial services; but | want you to see some- 


thing you probably won't be able to see 
after nine or ten o'clock.’ 
‘What is it?”’ I asked. 


pur- 


‘Never mind now,” he answered. 


tell you in advance doesn’t suit my 


pose. But will you be ready to go with me 
in my car at seven o'clock?” 
“Yes, sir; I will.” 


I should say 7 
when we rode 


was about half past seven 
at the gates of the ceme- 


tery and m: i for the section which, by 
the French Government, had been set 
apart as a burial place for our people. For 


more than a year now, dating from the 
time I write this down, a good many thou- 
sands of Americans have been stationed 
in or near this port, and many, many 
times that number have passed through it. 
So, quite naturally, though it is hundreds 
of miles from any of the past or present 
battle fronts, we have had some deaths 
there from accident or disease. 

We rounded a turn in the winding road, 
and there, before us, stretched the graves 
of our dead—soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
members of labor battalions; whites and 
blacks and yellow men; Jews and Gentiles, 
Catholics, Protestants and Mohamme- 
dans—for there were four followers of the 
faith of Islam taking their last sleep here 
in this consecrated ground—row upon row 
of them, each marked, except in the case 
of the Mohammedans, by a plain white 
cross bearing in black letters the name, 
the age, the rank and the date of death of 
him who was there at the foot of the cross. 





November 23,1918 


Just beyond the topmost line of crosses 
stood the temporary wooden platform, 
dressed with bunting and flags, where an 
American admiral and an American briga- 
dier, a group of French officers headed by a 
major general, a distinguished French ‘of- 
ficial, and three chaplains representing 
three creeds, were to unite at noon in an 
hour of devotion and tribute to the mem- 
ories of these three hundred-and-odd men 
of ours who had made the greatest of all 
human sacrifices. 

But it was not the sight of rows of graves 
and the lines of crosses, or the peculiar 
devices uprearing slantwise at head and 
foot of the four graves of the Mussulmans, 
or the brave play of tricolored bunting 
upon the sides and front of the platform 
yonder which caught my attention. For 
at that hour the whole place was alive with 
French people—mostly women in black, 
but with a fair sprinkling of old men and 
children among them. All were busy at a 
certain task—and that task was the deco- 

rating of the graves of Americans. 

As we left the car to walk through the plot 
I found myself taking off my cap; and | 
kept it off all the while I was there, for ever 
before | had been told the full story of 
what went on there, I knew. I stood in the 
presence of a most high and holy thing, and 
so | went bareheaded, as I should have done 
in any sanctuary. 

We walked all through this God’s acre of 


ours, the general and I. Some of the women 
who labored therein were old and bent; 
some were young; but all of them wore 


black gowns. Some plainly had been drawn 
from the well-to-do and the wealthy el 

ments of the resident population; more, 
though, were poor folk, and evidently a few 
were peasants, who, one guessed, lived in 
villages or on farms near the city. 

Here would be a grave that was heaped 
high with those designs of stiff, bright-hued 
immortelles which the French put upon the 
graves of their own dead. These are costly, 
too, but there were a great many of them 
Here would be a grave that was marked 
with wreaths of simple field flowers or with 
the great fragrant white and pink 
which grow so luxuriantly on this coast 
Here would be merely great sheaves of loose 
there a grave upon which the 
flowers had been scattered broadcast until 
the whole mound was covered with the fra- 
grant dewy offering; and there, again, I 
iw graves where fingers patently unused 
tosuchemployment had fashioned the long 
stemmed roses into wreaths and 
and even into the form of shields. 


roses 


blossoms; 





crosses, 


The General Explains 


the 


sides 


Grass grew rich and lush upon all 
graves. White sea shells marked the 
of them and edged the narrow graveled 
walks between the rows. We came to two 
newly made graves. Their occupants had 
been buried there only a day or so before, 
as one might tell by the marks in the trod 
den turf, but a carpeting of sod cut from a 
lawn somewhere had been so skillfully 
pieced together upon these two mounds 
that the raw clods of clay beneath were 
quite covered up and hidden from sight; so 
now only the seams in the green coverlids 
distinguished these two from graves that 
were older by weeks or by months. 

Alongside every grave knelt a woman, 
alone, or else a woman with children aiding 
her as she disposed her showing of flowers 
and wreaths to the best advantage. Mainly 
the old men were putting the paths in order, 


raking the gravel down smoothly and 
straightening the borderings of shells. There 
were no soldiers among them; all were 


civilians, and for the most part humble 
appearing civilians, clad in shabby gar- 
ments. But I marked two old gentlemen, 
wearing the great black neckerchiefs and 
the flowing black broadcloth coats of cere- 
monial days, who seemed as deeply intent 
as any in what to them must have been an 
unaccustomed labor. 

Coming to each individual worker or 
each group of workers, the general would 
halt and formally salute in answer to the 
gently murmured greetings that constantly 
marked our passage through the burying 
ground. 

When we had made the rounds we sat 
down upon the edge of the flag-dressed plat- 
form, and he proceeded to explain what | 
already had begun to reason out for my- 
self —only, of course, I did not know, till he 
told me, how it had started. 

“It has been a good many months now,” 
he said, “since we dug the first grave here. 

Conctuded on Page 64) 
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The Alton, Ill., plant, shown above, is one of several of the company’s efficient fac- 
tories where better bottles are produced in steadily increasing volume. 
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Concluded from Page 62 

jut on the day of the funeral a delegation 
of the most influential residents came to me 
to say that the people of the town desired 
to adopt our dead. I asked just what ex- 
actly was meant by this, and then the 
spokesman explained 

‘General,’ hesaid to me, ‘there isscarcely 
a family in this place where we live that has 
not given one or more of its members to die 
for France. In most cases these dead of 
ours sleep on battlefields far away from us, 
perhaps in unmarked and unknown graves. 
This is true of all parts of our country, but 
particularly is it true of this town, which 
is so remote from the scenes of actual 
fighting 

***So, in the case of this brave American 
who to-day is to be buried here among us, 
we ask that a French family shall be per- 
mitted formally to undertake the care of 
his grave, as though it were the grave of one 
of their own flesh and blood who has fallen, 
as he has fallen, for France and for freedom. 
In the American who may 
hereafter be buried here we ask the same 
privilege. We promise you that, so long as 
these American hall rest here in our land, 
their graves shall be our graves, and will be 
tended as we tend the graves of our own 


ease of each 


sons 

‘*We desire that the name of each fam 
ily that adopts a grave may be registered, 
o that, should the adults die, the children 


of the next generation, as a sacred charge, 
may carry on the obligation which is now to 
be laid upon their parents and transmitted 
as a legacy to all who bear their name. We 
would make sure of this, so that, no matter 
how long your fallen braves rest in the soil 
of France, their graves shall not be as the 
neglected graves of strangers to us, but, 
ymbolically at least, may be as the graves 
of our dead sons 

We wish to do these things for more 
reasons than one: We wish to do them be 
cause thereby we may express In our own 
way the gratitude we feel to 
America. We wish to do them because of 
the thought that stricken mother 
across the seas in America will perhaps feel 
1 measure of comfort and consolation in 
knowing the grave of her boy shall always 
be made beautiful by the hands of a French 
woman whose home, also, has been deso 
lated. And finally we wish to do them be 
cause we know it will bring peace to the 
hearts of Frenchwomen to feel they have a 
right to put French flowers upon the graves 
of your heroic dead, since they can never 
hope — most of them — to perform that same 
oftice for theirs 


smal!l, poor 


some 


A Beautiful Tribute 


The general cleared his voice, which had 
grown a bit husky. Then he continued 
“So that was how the thing came about 


but it doesn't altogether explain what you 
see happening here to-day. You see, the 
French have no day that exactly corre 


sponds in its spiritual significance to our 
Decoration Day —our Memorial Day. All 
Souls’ Day, which is religious rather than 
patriotic in its purport, is their nearest 
approach to it. But weeks ago, before the 
services contemplated to-day were even an- 
nounced, the word somehow spread among 
the townspeople To my own knowledge, 
some of these poor women have been deny 
ing themselves the actual necessities of life 
in order to be able to make as fine a showing 
for the graves they have adopted as any of 
the wealthier sponsors could make 

“Don’t think, though, that these graves 
ire not properly kept at all times. Any day, 
at any hour, you can come here and you 
will find anywhere from ten to fifty women 
down on their knees smoothing the turf and 
freshening the flowers they constantly keep 
upon the graves. But I knew that at day- 
light this morning all or nearly all of them 
would be here doing their work before the 
crowds began to arrive for the services, and 
I wanted you to see them at it, in the hope 
that you might write something about the 
sight for our people at home to read. [If it 
helps them to understand better what is in 
the the 
French you and I 
may count this 
time as having 
been well spent.” 

He stood up, 
looking across the 
cemetery all 
bathed and bur 
nished as it was in 
the soft, rich sum- 
mer sunshine. 


hearts of 
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““God!” he said under his breath. “‘ How 
I am learning to love these people!”’ 

So I have here set down the tale; and to 
it I must add a sequel: Decoration Day 
was months ago, and now I learn that the 
custom which originated in this coast town 
is spreading throughout the country; and 
that, in many villages and towns where 
Americans are buried, Frenchwomen whose 
sons or husbands or fathers or brothers 
have been killed are taking over the care of 
the graves of Americans, bestowing upon 
them the same loving attention they would 
visit, if they could, upon the graves of their 


men-folk. 


One's wartime experience is crowded with 
constant surprises. For half a year, off and 
on, I have been living on the fourth floor 
of one of the largest and most noted of 
Paris hotels, and not until to-day did I find 
out that two floors of the building have 
all along been in possession of the Govern- 
ment for hospital purposes. The patients, 
mainly wounded men who have been in- 
valided back from the trenches, are brought 
by night and carried in through a rear 
entrance opening on a barred and guarded 
alleyway. The guests never see them and 
they never come in contact with the guests. 


Having Fun With ‘Arry 


Under my feet all these weeks hundreds 
of disabled fighting men have been getting 
better or getting worse, recovering or dy- 
ing: and | should never have guessed their 
presence had it not been for the chance 
remark of a government official who is con- 
nected with one of the bureaus having 
charge of the blessés 

I learn, also, that the same thing is true 
of several other prominent hotels, but so 
carefully is the business carried on and so 
skillfully do the authorities hide their se- 
cret, | am sure not one guest in a thousand 
ever stumbles upon the fact. 


In early June I went up to where the first 
division of our men to be sent into the 
British lines for its seasoning under fire was 
bedded down in billets, hard by the Flan- 
ders border, and there I saw a curious 
thing. There were Canadians near at hand, 
and Australians and New Zealanders; and 
one might naturally suppose the Yankee 
lads by preference would fraternize with 
these soldiers from the Dominion and the 
colonies, who, in speech, mode of life and 
habit of thought, were their brothers under 
the skin 

Not at all! In many cases, if not in a 
majority of cases that came under my no- 


tice, I found Americans chumming with 
London cockneys, trading tobacco for 
cheese, prunes for jam, and cigarettes for 


captured souvenirs; guying the Londoners 
because they drank tea in the afternoons 
and being guyed because they themselves 
wanted coffee in the mornings. 

This phenomenon I figured out to my 
own satisfaction according to this process 
of deduction: First, the American and the 
cockney had discovered that jointly they 
shared the same gorgeous sense of humor, 
albeit expressed in dissimilar ways; 
ond, each had found out the other to be full 
of sporting instincts, which made another 
tie between them; and third, and perhaps 
the most cogent reason of all, that whatever 
the Yankee might say, using his own slang 
to say it, sounded unutterably funny in the 
cockney ear; and what the cockney said on 
any subject in his dialect was as good asa 
vaudeville show to the Yankee. 

Personally I do not believe it was the 
Anglo-Saxon strain calling to the Anglo- 
Saxon strain, because the American was as 
likely to be of Italian or Irish or Jewish or 
Teutonic or Slavic antecedents as he was to 
be of pure English ancestry. I am sure it 
was not the common use by both of the 
same language— with variations on the part 


sec- 


of either; but I am sure it was the joy of 
getting free and unlimited entertainment 
out of the conversations of a new pal. 
Anyway, our soldiers are cementing us 
together with a cement that will bind the 
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English-speaking races in a union which can 
never be sundered. I am sure of that much. 


A young tank officer of ours whom I 
knew in New York before the war—where 
he was a rising lawyer—and whom I knew 
to be truthful, tells me an honest-appearing 
British sergeant, in turn, told him that a 
week or two ago the Britishers, having 
cleaned up a nest of enemy machine guns, 
sent a detail out to bury the dead. The 
squad had buried two Germans; then they 
came upon the body of one of their own 
men who had fallen in the fighting two days 
earlier, when the Britishers made their 
first attack upon the Germans, only to be 
forced back and then to come again with 
better success. 

The sergeant who stood sponsor for the 
narrative declared that, as he bent over 
the dead Englishman to unfasten the iden- 
tification tag from the wrist, he saw some- 
thing was fastened to the dead man’s arm. 
This something was partly hidden under 
the body. Becoming instantly suspicious, 
he warned the other men to stand back; 
and then, kneeling down and feeling about 
cautiously, he came upon a bomb, so de- 
vised that a slight jar or a slight pull would 
set it off. 

Before they fell back, the surviving Ger- 
mans had attached this devilish thing to 
the corpse with the benevolent intention of 
blowing to bits the first man among the 
victors who should undertake to raise the 
poor clay with intent to give it decent 
burial. Our men, as I know, have been 
warned against gathering up German hel- 
mets and German rifles in places from 
which the enemy has retired, because such 
a souvenir has a way of blowing up in the 
finder’s hand by reason of the hidden 
grenade that is attached to it, with the 
cap so arranged that a tug at the wired-on 
connection will set off the charge. 


The Crowning Atrocity 


But this crowning atrocity, coming from 
British sources, shows they are making 
improvements in their system. From saw- 
ing down fruit trees, from shoveling filth 
into the drinking wells, from wantonly 
destroying the cities that for years have 
sheltered them, from laying waste the 
lands they are being forced now to sur- 
render back into the hands of their rightful 
proprietors, the ingenious Hun has pro- 
gressed in his military education to where 
he makes dead men serve his purposes. 


Isaw them when they first landed at Camp 
Upton—furtive, frightened, slow-footed, 
slack-shouldered, underfed, apprehensive 
a huddle of unhappy aliens, speaking in alien 
tongues, and knowing little of the cause for 
which they must fight, and possibly caring 
less. 

| saw them again three months later, 
when the snow of the dreadful winter of 
1917-18 was piling high about their wooden 
barracks down there on wind-swept Long 
Island. The stoop was beginning to come 
out of their spines, the shamble out of their 
gait. They had learned to hold their heads 
up; had learned to look every man in the 
eye and tell him to go elsewhere, with a 
capital H. 

They knew now that discipline was not 
punishment, and that the salute was not 
a mark of servility, but an evidence of 
mutual self-respect between officer and 
man. They wore their uniforms with pride. 
The flag meant something to them and 
the war meant something to them. Three 
short hard months of training had trans- 
formed them from a rabble into soldier 
stuff; from a street mob into the makings 
of an army; from strangers into Amer- 
icans. 

After nine montis I have seen them once 
more, in France. For swagger, for snap, 
for smartness in the drill, for cockiness in 
the billet, for good humor on the march, 
and for dash and spunk and deviltry in the 
fighting into which just lately they have 
been sent, our army can show no better 
and no more gallant warriors than the lads 
who mainly make 
up the rank and file 
of this particular 
division. 

They are the 
foreign-born Jews 








and Italians and 


Slavs of New 
York’s East Side 


that were called up 
for service in the 
first draft. 
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Making One Belt—and the G.T. M.—Do the Work of Three 


Three belts had been devoured in twelve months by a certain 
motor drive in the Warren Manufacturing Company's Warren, 
N. J., plant. All were large belts. Some were expensive belts. 
Together the three loaded that dtive with a pretty figure of op- 

While the third belt was petering out, a G. T. M. 

called. It was our Mr. Ford. 


They looked at his card, asked him in, listened a while, and asked 
the price of a belt for that motor drive. The G. T. M. didn’t 
even take time to ask the width of the belt—he just said that he 
didn’t know the price. Before they could ask him what kind of 
salesman he was, he told them about the Goodyear plan of 
selling belts—of thoroughly studying conditions and then pre- 
scribing the belt that would meet those conditions most efficiently 
and economically. They thought of three belts of the past twelve 
months and reasoned that they had nothing to lose by trying 
the plan. 


) He studied that drive. \t wasa hard one. The speed was close to 
a mile a minute—and when the motor was not used as an 
auxiliary for driving seven beaters, it was reversed and used as a 

5 generator. The centers were short. There were a number of 
other peculiar conditions—but after the G. T. M. got through 
studying them he knew just what to do—he had seen some 
drives very like it and had tried out his prescription. 


erating costs. 
Goodyear Technical Man 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 


BELTING - PACKING 
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After allowing for special circumstances he prescribed a belt 
of only six plies—although many a power engineer would have 
said that more were necessary. But he knew the proved strength of 
every Blue Streak ply—a brute strength as remarkable as its 
pulley hugging grip. So he prescribed a twenty-eight inch six-ply 
Blue Streak— made endless. Although he had had great success 
with special fasteners of various types to fit certain conditions, 
he knew that the best of fasteners were hopeless here 
a Blue Streak made endless. 


That belt was applied in November,1916. Its cost was less than 
that of one of the three belts that had been so disappointing, and 
yet that Blue Streak lasted longer than the three together. That 
synchronous drive doesn’t pile up any more undue costs for the 
seven beaters it serves, doesn’t cause inte rruptions nor lowered 
efficiency any more. 


so it was 


If you havea belt-devouring drive that is eating too many dollars, 
ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll do it without charge when he is in 
your vicinity. There are many of thm — all trained in the Goodyear 
Technical School —all with experience in plants similar to yours 
all selling belts to meet conditions and not as a hardware store 
sells nails. The G. T. M.'s services are free simply because the 
savings he effects for purchasers are so considerable that a grati- 
fying volume of business from the plants served is certain to 
come to us within a few years. 
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The Power 
of Truth 


The power of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Beatitudes, 
the Magna Charta, the Bill 
of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, is in 
the truth they express. 

The Beatitudes and some other 
great declarations of history prove 
that truth is comforting and com- 
passionate, as well as accurate and 
exacting. 


— ° . 
The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 
does not hesitate to present the de 
mands of truth whether to be com- 
forting and compassionate or to 
expose and defeat the purposes of 
hidden evil. 


And the Monitor insists upon 
being interesting in this presenta- 
tion of truth, which alone is real 
news 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.8. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES 


“I beg y-your par-don. Please for-for- 
give me,” stammered the girl and impul- 
sively laid her —_ on his arm. She took 
it away quickl y. * I’m sorry, sir. I—I 
couldn't he lp it.’ 

He turned his head slowly and gazed at 
her. Her eyes were looking into his plead- 
ingly and ny was gulping nervously. 

‘Madam, I do not know why you 
should say that to me.’ 

“You looked as if you were annoyed by 
my crying.’ 

‘I was not annoyed by it. 
If you prefer to be alone 
very gently. 

Oh, ate not at all! Quite the con- 
trary,” she said feverishly. ‘But please, 
are you perfectly sure I don’t annoy you?” 

“T do not know you,” he said with a 
smile, “and therefore you could not annoy 
me if you tried.” 

She opened her eyes with a sudden in- 
terest. 

“Must you know people, 
“before they can annoy you?” 

“Of course!” 

“On the principle of the way certain 
words hurt you when they come from 
friends that you would not notice if they 
came from strangers?” 

“Not exactly; but the analogy is close 
enough.” 

There was a pause. He fumbled with his 
Montaigne. She saw him. 

“If 1 could only read!” she sighed. 

“You are in a bad way, indeed, then.” 

“TI don’t want to read novels, and I 
couldn’t stand serious books.” 

“Have you ever read 


I was sorry. 
” He spoke 





she asked, 


Montaigne’s 


“Women don’t. He is too farsighted, 
too frank. His is not the wisdom of a time 
or place. It is as much wisdom at this 
minute as it was in his time, or in Pericles’ 
day, or in Rameses’; and so it will be as 
long as men live long enough to know life 
and therefore death and therefore folly 
and therefore wisdom. Do you sleep well?” 


“Not ver 
“Then take this book ——” 
“Oh, no; I——” 


“Oh, yes; I know it by heart, and I have 
the other volume. If it puts you to sleep 
it will do your nerves good. If it keeps you 
awake it will benefit your mind.” 

I see.” And she smiled faintly. 

“This very wise Mr. Montaigne says 
somewhere in this volume that ‘the most 
manifest sign of wisdom is a continual 
cheerfulness.’”’ 

“It is easy to say ‘Don’t worry,’ but 


whe *n you lose one you care for —— 


“You confound selfishness with sorrow, 


| Caldecott shook his head. 





“ All sorrow is selfish, I suppose.” 

“Yes, but you should think of death in 
terms of the dead. Was death the worst 
that could have happened? Death must 
come, and we cannot assert that it ever 
comes at the wrong time for anybody. You 
miss those you care for whether their life 

was a tragedy or an idyl. What you really 
miss is your accustomed reactions.” 

“1—] think it’s—the being alone.” 

“We are never alone. We couldn't be if 
we tried,”’ he told her gravely. 

‘Have you ever lost anyone you loved?” 
“No!’ 
“There!” 
“TI never had anyone to love,” 

plained quietly. 

“Your mother?” 

“She died when I was born, and my 
father when I was three years old. A 
grandaunt brought me up. She was a 
mean, cruel, selfish old hag who cheated 
me first out of my estate and then out of 
my revenge by dying before I was fifteen. 
Since then, nobody!” 

“Surely you must have friends.” 

“Aristotle once said ‘Oh, my friends, 
there is no friend!’ and his was probably 
the greatest intellect the world ios ever 
known.” 

“You don’t really believe that?” she 
asked with the incredulity of a child hear- 
ing a modernized fairy tale. 

pa hat Aristotle was the greatest —— 

“No, that there is no friend.” 

“Well, I can at least truthfully say that 
I would dread them.” 

“Did your friends ever do anything to 
you that you should dread them?” 

“T never had any to dread. The Span- 
iards have a proverb: ‘I can deliver myself 


she exclaimed triumphantly. 
he ex- 





(Continued from Page 19) 


from my foes, but may the Lord deliver me 
from my friends!’”’ 

“I don’t call it living to be friendless.”’ 

“My dear young lady, what you are 
pleased to call living is not necessarily what 
I call happiness. Living is less a matter of 
life than of payments. I would give more 
for a picture by . Degas than the deck 
steward yonder - 

“You are richer { than he.” 

“Well, then, I would give years of my 
life for what he would not give minutes; 
and I am not rich in unlived life, surely. 
We pay for our pleasure with some sort of 
coin. So must we pay for friendship; or 
for love. I myself think the average price 
is too high.” His voice was cold, super- 
cilious, irritating. It produced its effect. 

“I am sure you must be a very selfish 
man,” she asserted. 

“*T’ve had to be, in my business.” 

“What business is there that obliges a 


*man to be very selfish?” she asked in- 


credulously. 

“The sad business of making a living!” 
Caldecott spoke pleasantly, as one answers 
a child. 

“You don’t have to be friendless to 
make a living,” she persisted. 

“I do!” he said, and smiled. 

“Then I'd change it for something else.” 

“Well, you see, I get a lot of fun out of 
it. I not only buy cheap and sell dear, but 
I have to find what I buy, and that is 
usually exciting. And then I have to dis- 
pose of my wares; and that also is excit- 
ing. 

“What kind of wares?” 

“Light!” he answered promptly. 
“Light wares?” she asked, puzzled. 
“No; that would mean corks or toy 
balloons. I mean light! The spectrum! 
Color! But please don’t guess paints or 
dyes.” 

He smiled, rose, gravely handed his 
Montaigne to her and left her. 

When he returned an hour later she was 
reading. He sat down very quietly that 
he might not disturb her, but when she 
turned the page she became aware of his 
presence. 

“Oh, I am reading the most wonderful 
essay on learning to die!”’ 

Her eyes were bright and on her lips was 
a smile of triumph, as though she had made 
a great discovery in the face of many 
obstacles. 

“When you learn to die you learn not to 
fear—that is, you become a philosopher.” 

“Don't you fear anything?”’ she asked, 
and gave a little shudder. 

“What should one fear? 

“Til health, for example.” 

“One is not frightened by ill health; one 
is discommoded or distressed by it. And 
of course there is a door out of your 
troubles—a door that is never locked.” 

“Do you mean suicide?” she said, 
shocked. 

“It does sound kind of horrid, when you 
say it in that tone of voice, doesn’t it?” 
He spoke pleasantly. 

“Why, Mr. —— Qh, I don’t know your 
name.” 

“And I don’t know yours,” he coun- 
tered. 

“Mine is Valentine.” 

“And mine is Cecil Caldecott.” 

She bowed her head as though someone 
had formally introduced them. She hesi- 
tated, then spoke in a low voice. 

“I lost my mother sometime ago. We 
had planned to take this trip together, but 
she—she couldn’t. She knew what was 
coming, and she—she made me promise 
that I would make the trip by myself, 
exactly as we had planned it together.” 

She looked away. 

“Of course, she could not realize what 
exquisite torture the fulfillment of that 
promise would entail,” he said very gently. 
“Every step reminded you of how she had 
expected to enjoy that precise thing, and 
you therefore felt her loss more cruelly.” 

“How did you g-guess?”’ 

“What blse could have happened? I 
have never been lucky enough to have 
loved. But if I had I never would have 
dared to think that death meant the end 
of my love. Our souls certainly speak 
when we live; and, as our souls don’t die, 
I should always feel my loved one near.” 

He was silent and stared out over the 
silvery-blue ocean and the turquoise-blue 
sky. She looked at him and perceiving that 
he was not looking at her permitted an 
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expression of amazement to fill her eyes. 
Turning quickly he caught the look. 

“Why, don’t you feel the same way?” 
he asked. 

“Yes; but I didn’t know men did.” 

“I dare say all men don’t. But neither 
do all women. The death of the one you 
love is not one tragedy; it is two. Itisa 
double loss—the loss of the opportunity to 
love, to give, to serve—that is, of the power 
to enjoy life by loving and giving and 
serving; and also the loss of the companion- 
ship. I imagine you enjoy being with some- 
one you love even if you don’t open your 
lips or your eyes, so long as you know you 
have him or her there to answer any ques- 
tion, to settle any doubt, to allay any mis- 
givings. Companionship is what enables 
you to find equal pleasure in talking and 
in listening. I merely imagine this. I am 
not sure of it. Are you?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Miss Valentine 
very positively. 

“Well, I’ve never had any companion- 
ship,’ said C aldec cott grimly; “but I figured 
it out that way.’ 

“You poor man! Why, I can’t believe 
such a thing!” 

“I told you my parents died when I 
was very young. I have no relatives and 
I never made any friends, because my —my 
business is—er—rather peculiar.” 

“You said your business was in light. I 
can’t make out what you mean.” 

And she smiled at her own obtuseness so 
that he could have no excuse not to explain. 

“Well, I’ve trained my eye, my mind 
and my taste. I’ve specialized and there- 
fore nobody can help me. If you hire me 
to tell you whether this green is more 
valuable than that, how can I share the 
decision of my own ‘sight with anyone else? 

How does it help me to talk shop? I have 
read all that has been printed about my 
specialty. I have heard what men all over 
the world have to say. I have listened not 
only to the speech of the learned and the 
talk of the wise,:but to the gossip of the 
ignorant and the superstitions of the foolish. 
I have had to spend many thousands of 
dollars, and therefore I have had to make 
more thousands, and therefore I have had 
to match my wits against very sharp wits, 
and therefore I have had to have sharper 
wits. And all that, my dear young lady, 
does not make for intimate friends and 
confidants.” 

“You never 
idly. 


married?”’ she asked tim- 


* Married? 
** Married? 
married!” 

He looked at her so horror strickenly that 
she laughed. 

“Where would you be?” 

“With my wife, of course.” 
*“*Couldn’t she be here?” 

“No, because I’m here on business 
that is, mine is a business trip. And of 
course if I were married my only business 
would be being with her, doing whatever 
she wished.” 

**You would make a model husband!” 

“‘T’ve always feared it,”’ he said gloomily. 

“Feared it?” 

“Yes; for as a man without family or 
friends I get much more out of life than 
most men. I probably would get more out 
of my married life than most men. That 
would make me subordinate everything to 
making my wife happy, and that in turn 
would make me give up everything ——”’ 

“Oh, she wouldn’t ask that of you,” she 
assured him. 

“T’d give it up without her asking; be- 
fore she asked it; even before she refused 
to ask it. I shouldn’t wish to marry unless 
I felt certain she was all in all to me. I 
shouldn’t wish her to marry me unless 
I was all in all to her.” 

He paused. Then with a whimsical 
smile: ‘“‘And.so you see the contingency 
is somewhat remote. I am still single and 
in active business. Ah, there is the blessed 
call to luncheon! I hope you have a good 
appetite. ™ 

‘I’d rather listen to you talk,” 
so seriously that he smiled. 

“My dear child, you must not flatter a 
man like that. He might believe you really 
meant it, and then—whew!’ 

He rose and held out his hand to help 
her. She took it and said with a sort of 
guilty eagerness, as of a child who asks a 
doting grandmother to give her what she 

(Continued on Page 69) 


Caldecott sat up straight. 
I wouldn’t be here if I were 


she said 
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ARNATION Milk, which is about 
twice as rich in butter fat as ordi- 
nary milk, makes Oyster Stew 

most nutritious and tempting. 


Try a Carnation Oyster Stew, using 
the tested recipe given here. The 
creamy richness of Carnation adds 
a new deliciousness, a more appetiz- 
ing flavor and greater food value to 
Oyster Stew and all Creamed Soups. 


Carnation Milk is pure, whole cows’ 
milk evaporated to the consistency of 
cream and sterilized to maintain its 
purity and wholesomeness. Only 
water is taken out—nothing is added. 


It is most convenient—always ready 
for use. It is economical—there is 
no waste. “Stays sweet” until opened 
and then for several days thereafter, 
kept in a cool, dry place. Use it 
with your coffee undiluted, as you 
would cream. 
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For cooking, baking and drinking 
dilute its richness with pure water 
as desired. Use Carnation Milk for 
every milk use in your home. 


Try it with your favorite recipes and 
learn how much more satisfactory it 
is than ordinary milk. 


If you are not acquainted with the ad- 
vantages of Carnation Milk, write for 
our booklet, “The Story of Carnation,” 
which tells how it is received and 
handled in our sanitary condenseries, 
and also gives 100 choice, practical, 
tested recipes, including “The Carnation 
Way of Creaming Vegetables.” 


CARNATION OYSTER STEW 


Melt one tablespoon butter; add 14% teaspoonfuls 
salt, dash of pepper and mix well. Add one cup 
water and three cups Carnation Milk; cook ten 
minutes. Add a pint of oysters and heat until 
edges of oysters cur 











Guaranteed by 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago and Seattle 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Aylmer, Ontario 
For Recipe Booklet address 1132 Stuart Building, Seattle 
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HALLMARK 
Bracelet Watches 


You candepend on the accuracy of any 
watch bearing the name HALLMARK, 
All are designed with the greatest 





care and are made in the leading fac- 
tories of this country and Switzer- 
land. All are guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction. Ask your Hall- 
mark jeweler to show you the beauti- 
ful models illustrated below. 
















B12—is the original Hall 
mark Bracelet Watch, of 
which many thousands have 
been sold Illustrated actual 
size 15 jewel movement, 
lever escapement, gold-filled 
case 


Price, $20.00 


B 13 — the same in every par 
ticular as B 12 except that the 
case and bracelet are | 4k gold 


Price, $30.00 


B 27 Eng.—has the same movement as B 12, 
but the case is octagon shape and engraved. 
Mounted with ribbon bracelet instead of 


flexible style 
Price, $26.00 
B 28 Eng.— same as B 27 with 14k solid gold 


case and |4k gold snap on ribbon bracelet 


Price, $34.00 


Directors Special 


HALLMARK 
Bracelet Watch 


B355—named"™ Direc 
tors Special" because 
it was specially 
planned by a commit 
tee of five directors 
Illustrated actual 
size. Cased exclusive 
ly in a gold-filled case 
with a solid gold back. Move 
ment is 15 jewel with lever es 
capement and is of same qual 
ity and make as the B 12, but 
is a little larger 


Price, $20.00 





Ladies’ Military Watch 


B260—also suitable for a man to wear ll 
lustrated actual size. Solid silver case, 
cushion shape, with a heavy pigskin strap 
and sterling silver buckle. Movement 15 
jewel with lever escapement 


Price, $25.00 


Look for this Si 
your Jewelry 


Th 





Store 


Your HALLMARK Jeweler has a 








non 


tore 





e 
ALLMAK 


$30,000,000 Buying Power 


That's why it will pay you to patronize him because 
he is cooperating with more than 700 other leading 


jewelers (one only in a city) who are associated to- 
gether for the purpose of producing a special line 
of jewelry, watches and silverware — bearing the 
trade mark HALLMARK — and sold only in their stores. 


Hallmark jewelers do an annual business of more 
than $30,000,000. This vast volume enables them 
to buy more reasonably than the ordinary jewelers 
and also to sell at lower prices to you. 


HALLMARK 





is stamped on every piece of merchandise, whether it 


be a watch, a solid gold brooch, a piece of Shefheld 


Plate, a fountain pen, a vanity case or any one of the 


extensive line of articles sold under this name. 


Hallmark stands for quality, exclusive design, reason- 
able prices and fair dealing. When youbuy Hallmark 
merchandise, you know exactly what you are getting. 
Hallmark goods are guaranteed to give entire satis- 
faction and are sold at exactly the same prices in 


every Hallmark Store in the United 


States. 








Get a Copy of the 


HALLMARK Gift Book 


from your local Hall- 


mark jeweler or send 
direct to us—it’s free. 











This book contains 48 
pages of moderately 
priced gift suggestions, 
and also illustrates and 
describes a general line 
of the famous Hallmark 
merchandise. See this 
attractive book — it will 
help you choose— and 
by purchasing any piece 
of Hallmark merchan- 
dise you will be sure of 
satisfaction and secure 
the utmost value for 
your money. 




















Use Hallmark Silver Polish 


The United Jewelers, Inc. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 





HALLMARK 
Watches for Men 


Manufactured in designs and models 
to suit every purpose for which a 
man desires a watch. Of highest 
quality in every particular. Built by 
the leading factories of America and 
Switzerland, Hallmark watches are 
guaranteed to keep accurate time 
and give perfect satisfaction. 








B 7—illustrated actual size. 25-year, gold- 
filled case, 17 jewel movement adjusted to 
heat, cold and three positions. 


Price, $35.00 





B 50 — movement 17 jewel adjusted to heat 
and cold. 25-year case of very small size 
and thin model. 

Price, $25.00 


B 52 —exactly the same as B 50 except that 
the case is 14k gold. 
Price, $45.00 





B 262 Military Watch 


17 jewel movement with lever escapement, 
breguet hairspring and patent regulator. 
Sterling silver, cushion shape case with water- 
roof khaki web strap and sterling silver 
uckle. The ideal timepiece for any one 
engaged in military, naval or aerial service. 


Price, $30.00 


























(Continued from Page 66 
knows her mother would refuse: ‘ Will you 
talk to me after luncheon? I mean, if you 
don’t want to read.” 

“T’m sick of books,” he assured her. 
“Any man would rather talk than eat; 
and I am no exception. If I thought you 
really meant it I'd ask the chief steward to 
put me at your table.” 

“Oh, do!” she said excitedly. 

A moment later he did, and sat beside 
her. 

x 

HEIR friendship grew with a rapidity 

that would have been alarming ashore 
but meant nothing aboard. If Caldecott 
had met Miss Edna Valentine in her home 
town he would have called and grown inter- 
ested. He would have called again, at first 
once a fortnight; then once a week for 
everal months. The time they would have 
pent alone— which alone can make for real 
intimacy—would not aggregate in six 
months as much as it would in three days 
together on a steamer. 

She delighted in hearing him talk—he 
had traveled so extensively and seen so 
much, his point of view was so original, and 
he had a sense of humor. But she noticed 
that though he did npt hesitate to ask her, 
quite bluntly, questions that concerned her 
life and her connections, he vouchsafed no 
autobiographical details. 

“Do you know,” she said to him one 
morning, “that you are the only man on 
hoard the ship who has not told me how 
many times he has crossed the ocean?” 

““My dear child, do you go round brag- 
ging of how many times you have ridden 
in a street car or eaten toast for break- 
fast?” 

“You mustn’t call me your dear child. 
You are not old enough, and besides 

“Righto!” he said cheerfully. ‘“‘ You are 
too young, and besides Well, in four 

be as ships that pass in the 

‘darkness again and a 


days we shall 
night. For me 
ence cig 
“Are you so sure of it?’’ she asked in a 
“Yes,”” he answered, and loo 
in the eyes. 
“Why?” 
“Why dosteamer friendships—so strong, 


o pleasant, so close 


ked her full 


cease five minutes 
We return 


traveler 


after the boat reaches the dock? 
to our real life and our fellow 
a memor Easy come, ea 


pecomes ghost. 


! That is as true of friendship as of 
mone} A month after you return to Ver 
mont you will have forgotten my name; it 
two months, my face And I—I shall go 


ibout my business remembering the girl in 
black from Vermont, who iy 

He stopped. 

“Who what?” she asked. 

“Who will always be the girl in black 
from Vermont, to me! You have your 


iunts, your cousir your friends. And 
I--I have my business,” he finished very 
quie 
‘Your busine n light?”’ she asked 
In light!’ 
“Tt isn’t ele or gas?” she teased 
0 


“What else could it be?” 

“Many thing 

“For instance? 

“Wonderful velvet 

“ Are you in that busine 

“Or flower 

**I1 know you are not a florist.” 

““No, but I could be a collector.”’ 

“Are you?” she persisted 

He did not answer but instead asked her: 
“Ts your sense of color well developed?” 

**1—I don’t’ know.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

‘Il always thought it was until now; and 
you make me doubt it.” 


‘Why?” 


and 
“You never can tell. If you love color 
wisely you may sell not your love but the 
wisdom of your love. Too much love can 
interfere with commerce. I met an Indian 
in Colombia who before my eyes refused 
to sell an emerald. He said he loved to 
look at it. It was the best Muso emerald 
I have ever seen outside of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection. A German Jew 
offered him a lot for it, and the poor Indian 
wouldn’t sell.” 
rie didn’t know the value of money 
she said with that ansazing wisdom which all 
women will tell you is a sure sign of brains. 


” 











“Oh, yes, he did! But he valued his love 
more. The German Jew was no fool. He 
didn’t offer the Indian cash; he offered to 
give him the finest house in the village, two 
hundred hectares of the best land, a lot of 
cattle and a fine horse. No use!” 

“That was curious,”’ she said. 

“Years ago I met in Brighton, England, 
a consumptive who would not part with a 
Monticelli. He could have got enough from 
it to go to Davos and be cured. But he 
insisted that he would rather die enjoying 
the Monticelli than seeing Alps; and be 
sides he was holding his own anyhow. | 
suppose the love of precious stones did not 
begin with vanity or ostentation, but with 
the leve of beauty. Take for example 
pearls. Or diamonds. Or even better, 
rubies.” 

“Oh, I love rubi 

“Did you ever see any? 

“Of course!” 

He smiled one of those } 
linesmiles that will make asaint 
swear 


“You don't believe me?” she asked 
frividly. 
“Of course I do Only there are ver 


few rubi 
I've seen hundre 
“T haven't,” 
“I shan’t contradict you,” she 
calmly 
“Did you ever see one,” he asked her 


he said. 
aid very 


earnestly, “‘that roused a desire of posses 
sion so intense as to make 
a criminal 

“Yes, I have!” she spoke def 
betrayal when 


you potentially 
antly a 
woman’s favorite form of self 
she is not telling the truth 

“Wait! Think well and seriously! Did 
you ever really and truly se 
made you want to own if > much that 
if you could have done so unpunished 

xu would have cold-bloodedly killed the 


“Oh, I wouldn’t murder!” 
“Well then, did you ever see one that 


vu would have stolen if you could have 


escaped —stolen it for the pleasure of | 

ing it, of loving it, of fondling it and admir 
ing it? To plan the theft deliberately and 
the get-away cold-bloodedly? Did you?”’ 
He was frowning 

She became serious and at ered “OT 
( uurse ! ) hi 

‘And of course the reasor ou never did 
Vas because you ! er saw a good ruby.” 

I saw one in Paris, at Heurtematte et 
Cie., in t Rue de la Paix.” 

‘A male? 

‘What lo us} Have rubic 

9? 

“An old trade name to ite i 
and tar rubies I Ost yu ial i 
moderate-priced stone that 

Indeed, it wasn't! Ihe 1 it 


thousand franes for 
“As much as that?’ He looked at her 
in mock amazement 


“Yes, they did!"’ she insisted, not per 
ceiving the sarcasn 

“Well, the chances ars uu could have 
bought it for thirty or thirty-five thousand 
Nobody would bother to steal that kind of 


a stone I had in mind the histor rubies 
like the one that Don Pedro the Cruel, 
King of Spain, presented to the Blac] 
Prince in 1367, which Henry V of England 
later wore on his helmet at Agincourt, to 
make it worth the foe’s while to come after 
him. That 1 iby was the hief 

of the British crown until the Cullinan 
diamond supplanted it, only the other da 


Its value was estimated at tive hundred 


orname! 


thousand dollar I call that some ruby 

‘“‘Did you ever see it?” 

“Often.” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Well, if you make ‘i 
when you will be in London the nex 
I'll make it a point to show you that 1 

**T will —if I ev 
But I never knew rubies were so rare and 
expensive.” 

“Of course, there are not many like that 
and not many buyers for one of that 
If { found a first-class diamond that weighed 
fifty pounds I couldn’t sell it for a price 
proportionate to its size.” 

“Tl understand,” she said, 
she really did. 

‘You know, the ruby ha 
the very head of all precious stones. The 
usual name for it in Sanskrit is ratnara}, 
which means King of Precious Stones. The 
medieval experts used to call it the Lord of 
Stones, the Gem of Gems, the Most Precious 
of all the Twelve Precious Stones that God 
al! 


t a point to tell n 
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~ Granam Brortuers 
TRUCK- BUILDER 





HOUSANDS of trucks are being built 


from existing power plants by Graham 


Brothers Truck-Builder. 

Dodge Brothers, Cadillac, Pac kard, Reo, Over- 
land, Chalmers, Chevrolet, Stutz, Locomobile, 
Premier, Hupmobile, Haynes, Cole, Maxwell, 
Buick, Hudson, White, Ford, Kissel, Mitchell, 
Pierce -Arrow, Li Apperson, Marmon, 
Oakland, King and many other good motor cars 
are being applied to meet the unusual demand 
for both light and heavy trucking. 


Z1eT, 


They are rendering such heroic service all over 
the United States that the value and utility of 
Graham Brothers Truck-Builder are no longer 
debatable. 

The ve 


the pr 


ing of steel and labor for war-time needs; 
d with which the truck can be built; the 
very decided ost; and the uniformly 
fine service that results, appeal almost irresistibly 
to the new spirit of thrift and conservation that 
American business. 


aving in ¢ 


animate 


Graham Brothers have no hesitancy, therefore, 
in urging business men, before buying, to con 
sider seriously the conversion of a new or used 
motor car of reliable make into a TRUCK, 
complete with cab and body designed to meet 
each particular need, and ready to run. 

Graham Brothers ‘Vruck-Builders are made in 
1, }'2 and 2!2-ton capacity—Torbensen Inter 
nal-Gear-Driven. Special ‘Truck-Builders for 
Dodge Brothers and Ford Cars. Also ‘Traction 
Pruck-Builders for tifth-wheel and semi-trailers, 


ot s-ton ind 5 ton <¢ ipacit 


Your dealer can supply you. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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“T didn’t know that,” she said. ‘Did 
they have rubies in the old times?” 

“It is the very oldest of the talismanic 
jewels. The Naraotna, that is to say, the 
Nine-Gem Jewel, had a ruby in the center. 
It represented the sun. Of course, the 
color of the ruby has much to with its 
popularity to-day as well as with the 
myths of the past.” 

““You mean because it is red?” 

“Yes. The alchemists called it the Pre- 
cious Ruby, because it was a theory of theirs 
that to get the philosophers’ stone they 
must arrive at the perfect red. Modern 
science tells us that red rays give heat and 
vivify. They have a distinct influence on 
the nerves and help to dissipate depression. 
It is the color of war, of Mars, the Red 
Planet. The garments of the Lacedwemo- 
nians were rok - « « Does all this bore 
you?” 

‘Bore me?” she echoed indignantly. 
‘You know better! Go on, please.” 

‘The ruby was used to represent full 
manhood. It was associated with passion. 
Its number was the potent nine—that is, 
three multiplied by itself. The ancients 
firmly believed that within the ruby burned 
a flame that could not be extinguished.” 

“Do you suppose they really believed 
those things?” 

‘Why not? There were not many fine 
rubies then—or now, forthat matter. There 
is a seemingly well-authenticated medieval 
story of a man who had a fine ruby set in a 
ring. One day at table he perceived that 
the stone had become dull. He was so cer- 
tain that this foretold disaster to him that 
he put the ring away in his strong box. A 
few days later his son died. The jeweler 
remembering the ruby’s prophecy went to 
his strong box to get the ring. The ruby 
was shining away as brilliantly as ever.” 

‘But of course there is no foundation 
whatever for such stories?” 

‘My dear young woman, stories about 
the magical properties of precious stones 
are no more incredible than X-rays or the 
wireless or the phenomenon of radioactiv- 
ity. You,may laugh at the old beliefs that 
the ruby conferred invulnerability and that 
it was a potent charm against plague, poison 
and sadness; but to those people who love 
them as a painter loves color and line it is 
quite certain that gems speak a language 
not only not understood but not even heard 
by persons to whom the ruby is merely a 
pretty red stone or possibly the most expen- 
sive form of corundum.” 

“Just how do you mean?” 

“For instance, Judith Gautier, daughter 
ofa poet, W ife of anot her, and herself one 
that is to say, a person of sensitiveness and 
clairvoyance—once told me that she was 
certain gems were capable of feeling jeal- 
ousy. She has somewhere written that 
when she neglects her pet ruby the stone 
grows decidedly dull, as if dispirited. It is 
certain that she talks to her gems and they 
to her. Because | don’t overhear their 
conversation am I to conclude that they 
do not carry it on?” 

‘There can’t be many people who think 
of precious stones in just that way.” 

“There are collectors in the United 
States,” said Caldecott slowly, “‘who have 
historic gems in their possession—diamonds 
for which oceans of blood have been shed, 
— that figure in history as far back 

s Charlemagne, pearls that have be longed 
snanes ns, rubies with histories more bloody 
than their hue. Nobody sees them except 
their owners and possibly afew sympathetic 
friends—gems that nobody knows are in the 
United States; lost historic gems that I— 
er—I1 know have been—er—recovered.”’ 

‘Where did these men get them?” 

“Oh, they were offered for sale very 
quietly and were bought — also ve+y quietly. 
They are not stones to wear in public but 
stones to love in private. For there are 
misers of stones like my friend—like a friend 
| have who gloats and sees railroad signal 
lights gleaming in desert territories when- 
ever he gazes on a handful of unset stones. 
Why, I could show you rubies that PD 

He caught himself abruptly. He rose 
and said, “I'll go forward and see how 
much we made to-day.” 

“Are you in a great hurry to reach New 
York?” she smiled. 

He looked at her steadily. Then speaking 
very slowly he said, “‘ My dear Miss Valen- 
tine, I don’t know anything that I would 
prefer to sailing forever on a comfortable 
steamer like this, with the same company. 
As a matter of fact, I dread my arrival in 
New York for at least a dozen reasons 
And all of the reasons concern you.”’ 


*Me?” 
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It was what you might call normal sur- 
prise that he saw in her eyes. 

“You! I shall never forget this trip. It 
is the only one that I shall remember; that 
I ever cared to remember!” 

He walked away. She did not see him 
again until dinner. He appeared not so 
much distrait as unnecessarily deliberate 
in his answers to her casual questions. It 
made familiar conversation difficult, but she 
appeared not to notice the difference. 

They took their usual after-dinner prom- 
enade on the deck until she suggested 
sitting down. His contributions to the con- 
versation grew more and more brief until 
they became monosyllabic affirmations or 
negations, so that presently the talk ceased 
altogether. 

Perhaps half an hour passed before she 
spoke. 

“Mr. Caldecott?” 

“Yes, Miss Valentine.” 

“IT am going to ask you a favor.” 

“Is the favor then an answer to a ques- 
tion?” 

a fa 

‘What is the question?” 

“Will you answer it?” 

“Listen: I am thirty-five years of age, 
single, in good health, with an income suf- 
ficient for all reasonable comforts. I have 
no relatives, no friends. I have never 
trusted any man or woman, and I am be- 
ginning not to trust myself. Have I an- 
swered the question you were about to ask 
me ey 

““N-not exactly,” she said. 

“My dear young lady, all people who live 
alone develop crotchets unchecked. I have 
always indulged my whims because there 
was no reason why I shouldn’t. Money- 
making came so easy to me and I was so in- 
terested in my—er—-specialty, that I soon 
discovered that the only luxury I could 
have was to amuse myself with people who 
took themselves seriously. This has made 
it necessary for me never to have intimates. 
My experience with life convinces me that 
if the suffragettes had been active in Pontius 
Pilate’s time the part of Judas would have 
been taken by a woman.” 

“Oh, if you feel that way I wonder you 
want a companion.’ 

“| wonder, myself,” said Caldecott mu- 
singly 

‘H’m!” 

If it was a snort it was very delicate and 
altogether ladylike. 

He lit a fresh cigar and smoked a while 
in silence Presently he said, “It is a 
curious thing how we live without ever 
grasping the fundamentals of life. Here 
am |, a reasonably intelligent man, and 
you, a sweet and kindly-natured girl, made 
doubly sweet and doubly kind by a great 
sorrow; both of us needing friendliness, 
quarreling because you insist upon the 
proclamation of the perfection of your sex 
when you well know that there never was 
another perfect woman since the world be- 
gan. Just to give you my real self, via my 
larynx, has been a regular spree for me 
with the usual consequences. So we, who 
should be good friends for the next two and 
a half days that remain to us aboard this 
ship, are parting like—what shall we say?” 

“I'll be just as much of a friend as I ever 
was.” 

“Please! Please!"’ said Caldecott ear- 
nestly; ‘‘don’t be my friend in that tone 
of voice, I beg of you.” 

She laughed; then she promised: “I 
won't!” 

*““And now I'll have to dream of you 
again, and I shall be unhappy for six or 
seven hours.” 

‘How so?” Immediately after saying 
it she felt as if she had spoken like the 
interlocutor at a minstrel show. 

““‘When I jream of you I always wake 
up, and that makes me so angry that I 
can’t go to sleep again. I think it is time 
to begin dreaming. Look at that moon, Miss 
Valentine. You may not believe me, but 
I assure you i 

‘I think it is pretty late,” broke in Miss 
Valentine so hastily that he said coldly: 
“I was not going to propose marriage to 
you fs 

‘I should hope not!”’ she retorted quickly 
and rose. 

““Good night, Mr. Caldecott,” she said. 

He walked beside her. 

“Do you really think so?” he asked 
presently. 

‘Think Ww hat?” 

““Guess!”” he said. 

Good night.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE EDISON 
RECORDING LABORATORIES 


EAUTIFUL Anna Case of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sang the “Mad Scene” from Lucia for 
the December list of Edison Re-Creations. 

Did Mr. Edison's recording experts succeed in obtain- 
ing an absolutely perfect Re-Creation of her voice? 
That was the all-important question and there was but 
one way to answer it. Miss Case stood beside the 
New Edison and began to sing the number again. 
Suddenly she paused and the New Edison continued 
the song alone. Was it possible to distinguish Anna 
Case’s voice from the New Edison's Re-Creation of it? 
Other artists who also had made recordings for th« 
December list listened to the comparison. The Re- 
Creation was pronounced an exact duplication of Miss 
Case’s wonderful voice 


complimentary cop 


r musical magazy d/ong broadway 


Similar tests with similar results have been made by 
thirty different artists in public before more than two 
million people and have been reviewed at length by 
America’s principal newspapers. Ask for a copy of the 
booklet “What the Critics Say” containing reprints of 
what the newspapers have said about these amazing 
comparisons. 

The New Edison, termed by the New York Globe 
“The phonograph with a soul,” is the only sound repro- 
ducing instrument that sustains the test of direct 
comparison with the artists who make recordings for it. 
The New Edison is the only sound reproducing instru. 
ment that can bring into your home the work of great 
singers and instrumentalists exactly as presented by 
them on the stage. 


‘ ">, 


The NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 
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IN THE TRENCHES OF TRADE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


he dealt a deathblow to easy money in the 
tills of the market men. 

‘This is not intended to imply that the 
retailers of meats were as a class given to 
cheating their customers; it is intended to 
infer that the practice of crowding addi- 
tional weight upon customers has been a 
common means among them of increasing 
trade; and the scrupulous of their 
number have, through the system of tele- 
phone shopping, been allowed too much 
latitude on the score of quality and price as 
well as of weight. One of the best achieve- 
ments of the war, in a commercial way, has 
been the general establishment of the prac- 


less 


tice of personal buying at first hand, where 
the senses of sight, touch, taste and smell 
help the customer to test the lative 


bargains offered.” 
teri- 


values of the various 

In the big shopping centers the mys 
us stranger is the sensational figure of the 
hour. He created more commotion 
in McCutcheon’s immortal Bird Center 
than he is rousing now in the great stores 
and the shops of the leading American 
cities! At first he was stared at and 
watched by the sale and the other 
llit luding the floor de- 
ished him 


never 


people 


Sate es ol trade n 
tectives; but now he has estab] 
self and the word Welcome! is written for 
him on every retail doormat. His passport 
s a roll of greenbacks big enough to wad 
a French seventy-five, and he buys with 


the rapidity and cde ion of that famous 





eldpie ce 
Overalls and Diamonds 


The stranger the 


of the princi 


spender to-day.” 


s of a big ¢ 





declares one 





cago department store Almost without 
exception the purchase here th: are big 
enough to cause comment at Fo oodles food 
for store gossip are made by comparative 
trangers, and are mainly cash transac 
or 

The salespeople put it in this polite 
phrase: ‘* We ef Oo many new faces.’ 
lhe other aa i! af juaintance ot mine 
vho is a keen observer of the currents of 
trade remarked 

“This war has certainly turned things 
upside down, all right! Makes me think of 
the saying in the Bible: ‘The last shall be 





first and the first last.’ A friend of mine 
vorks at a certain diar ond counter here in 
Chicago. The other day a man dressed in 
working clothes and earrying a lunch box 
ame it i ired a him as if he had 
blundered into the rong pew and would 
ke to bolt out of the door before any bod 
could call him dow 


“The floor man came up to hi 
ng that the man would ask for s« 
direction; but he didn’t He said | 


to look at a diamond stick pir 





definite; and so the usher took 
diamond counter and kept a s! irp eve on 
him while he as being shown an assort 
ment. Just for fun and because he wanted 
to dazzle the man a bit, my friend flashed 
a beauty on hin one of the best tick pins 
in the shop 

“*How much?’ inquired the chap with 


the dinner bucket 

‘Nine hundred dollars,’ ar 
friend, } into its 
plush box 


swere d my 


slipping the pin back little 


‘I'll take it,’ said the stranger and 
pulled from his trousers pocket a fat roll 
from which he stripped nine one-hundred- 


dollar bills. 


‘There were more « f the same de noml- 


nation underneath, and the size of the roll 
was not diminished so that the shrinkage 
could be noticed The salesman had to 
show the customer how to work the safety 
levice to lock the pin into his tie, which 


proved that he was a strar 


worth 


ger to stick pins 
more than ten dollar 
‘As the grinning laborer slipped the 
jewel box into | pocket he remarked that 
e'd shwage ' wante about like that, 
ind that to knock down 
real wages in a mut he made up 
; mind to have one 
‘That yarn,” | 
but I’m afraid it is 
Just to see whether it hz 
perspective, I’m rt ing to 
diamond counter 
jewelry rest here.” 
“Neither is the one where my 
works,” said the narrator of the . 
" hat will make what you find all the 
interesting.” 





d one 
when he began 


itions plant 


plied, “‘listens fine; 
slightly out of focus. 
is an impossible 
chat with the 
men at the of the two 


stores nea 


friend 





so t 
more 
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At the first broug 
this admission: 

“Oh, yes; we're getting our sh: ” of this 
new-money trade, as we call it. Just the | 
other day a man came in who didn’t look | 
in the least at home here. His hands were 
big and rather rough, and he was plainly 
unaccustomed to te? ig gems or pg sana in 
this sort of store. I didn’t know but he | 
had strayed in by mistake; but he hadn't 
He wanted to look at diamonds. There 
was one for a little less than $800 whic} 
Without the slightest hesita- 
tion he from his pocket an old 
fashioned gambler’s roll oe peeled the 
yellowbacks from it until the price of the 
pin was on the counter. I'm Lee going to 
say what sort of war industry this worker 
i . but it was new money, all right, and 
he had plenty more of it.’ 

rs ost at the same time one of the old 
of this store—a capitalist who 
accustomed from childhood to 
and wealth—came in and remarked 


store my inquiry 


took his eye 


took 


customer 
has been 
luxuries 


to the gray-haired man who had waited 
upon him for nearly thirty year 

If you still have that pearl necklace 
you may again expose me to its supreme 


temptatior 
His eye 
string of 
rosy love 
ao " he finally rem ess “T think 
l yield stime. My wife has a birthday 
oy No gem Secon her like a 
1 I’ve always intended since I fir 
saw tl tring to buy it for her—son 
a little extravagant, but at 
seven thousand I think those gems are a 
tment If she ever needs to 
them I’m sure } 
get her money back.”’ 


glowed as he looked at the 
marvelously matched globes of 


time. It seems 
excellent inve 


part wit! he can more than 


rhe next day his wife took the necklace 
back and said simply: 

“IT can’t keep then not now, while t 
awful war is on. It was very generous of 
my husband to wish me to have them and 
they are exquisitely lovel but I couldn't 
bring 1 elf to wear them—not until the 
Var iS OVE anyho * 


The Rage for Pearls 


In these two incidents of trade in the 
ame store is graphically illustrated one of 
the n t common and } “pie wee tenden- 





cies of trade to-day if the husband had 
looked longingly at the string of pe arls 
thout taking them home with him he 
uuld have run a little truer to form, ho 
ever. From almost every place where the 
wealthy are accustomed to trade comes 


breathed 
their lives are now 
restraint, while those 


the report that those who have 
the air of luxury all 
spending with great 
to whom big money is a novelty are bl 
ild recall the early 


ing itina wa that wot ; 
f vor of those 


irginia City to a sur 
r time of historic 
a certain fu 
order for a coat that ] to be 


at $750 each. Possibly 


=— strike 


hop ae re- 





ary to mention that the per- 
s garment for a woman mem- 
family is the big man in a m 

) one which has played so modest 
a part in ordnat ice production that it is not 
it of in connection with war ma- 
terials outside of 


But to go on to the second jewelry store 








territor 


immediate 


in the effort to test the pre bable veracity 
of my friend’s story. Here I was told that 
in the past twelve months they had sold 
more fine pearl necklaces than in the pre- 


ceding five year 
“The puzzle lies in the fact,” said the 
gem dealer, ‘“‘that no person without a hith 
of refinement buys pearls ir prefer 
ence to diamonds. It would hardly exceed 
the truth to say that only refined persons 
bee n lor Z ace 
xuries put 


sense 


who have 
richest lu 


pearl Certainly the man who has ne ; 
had an acquaintance with precious 

any kind is not going to buy pearl 

he can get diamonds. But he re we are 


ing an unprecedented number of expensive 
aces to comparative strange 


, 
w old customers 


pearl neckl 
We have sold some to a fe 
who are very wealthy; but most of our fine 
strings of pe arls have gone to out-of-town 
foll 

‘The inference is fair, I — that they 
have lately become wealthy and that they 
ving their first real flin . in spending 
for the most expensive kind of 








are nt 


money 
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In Place of Costly Materials 


Keeping pace with Industry's 


progress for 88 


years, this company has developed an increased 


output to meet the insistent demand for Webbing 


for manifold manufacturing employments. 
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luxuries. Probably their money has been 
made in munitions or oil, or some line con- 
nected with the war. Many strangers who 
likely belong to the highly paid class of 
steel and munition workers come in here 
and buy diamonds and other gems in 
showy settings 

*‘On the other hand, our older customers 
who live on their incomes and are not 
actively in business are spending with a 
moderation which, from the viewpoint of 
the dealer, suggests that they have come 
to look at this matter of war economy in 
a rather strained and uneconomic way. If 
they keep on with their retrenchments in 
the way they have started they will put 
every industry, outside of those producing 
the most fundamental out of 
business. However, I suppose they have 
their side of this problem.” 

They have. For one thing, these families 
receive the major part of their money in the 
form of interest and dividends instead of 
profits. This year of 1918 is certainly the 
open season on incomes, and Uncle Sam is 
fast becoming a champion shot. Again, 
these solid citizens who have long been upon 
familiar terms with larger fortunes have not 
disappointed the public in the expectation 
that they would give splendid support to 
the drives for war purposes 

Finally, it is pertinent to suggest that 
probably a higher percentage of young men 
from homes of this ilisted in the 
early days of the war than volunteered 
from any other class of homes. As one 
wealthy man puts it 

““When you have the whole boy power 
of your home at the Front it takes awa) 
your appetite for frills, luxuries and the 
soft things of life. It isn’t altogether a 
question of whether you can afford it from 
the viewpoint of the size of your personal 


necessities, 


sort ¢€ 





income or fortune When the boys over 
there, and in the camps here, and the 
people of the Allied countries are having 


things hard, I couldn't escape a sense of 
shame if I were to reach out for all the 
soft things, all the pleasing luxuries, that I 
well afford to buy. It doesn’t seem 


” 


can 
quite decent. 


Cash Sales to New Buyers 


ver a time be fore 
when this nation needed to get a grip on its 
spending habits and to wake up to some- 
thing like thrift as it does to-day. I’ve 
never been aispo ed to take my re ponsi 
bilities but it 
seem to me that the men who are accus- 
tomed to money and to luxuries have some 
responsibilities by way of example, at this 
time, to those who are suddenly coming to 
where they | If we 


Jesides, there was n« 


in a very solemn way; does 


can indulge themselves. 
who are used to the expensive refinements 
of life, to having and spending, cannot re- 
strain ourselves in times like these, how can 
we expect those who have just tasted first 
blood in the way of big money to do so?” 
with many merchants 
carrying high-class goods I have failed to 
find one who does not declare that his old 
customers—the elect of his charge ac- 
counts—are buying on a scale far below 
their established standard. How com- 
pletely the tables have turned is indicated 
by the fact that to-day the cash receipts of 
one of Chicago's retail stores now exceed 
its charge business; and no store in Amer- 
ica has built up a choicer charge clientéle 
than this establishment. 

4 marked feature of its wartime traffic 
is a big increase in its basement busines 
Apparently the basement has become the 
intake for an army of new customers whose 
greatly increased earnings have at. last 
made them feel, as one of them put it, that 
**nothin’s toorich for our blood these days!” 

However, it is one thing for the toiler 
with munitions money 5urning in his pock- 

olve to go the limit and trade 
where the swells do their buying, and quite 
a different thing to feel at home in such 
surroundings. Hence the tendency to dive 
for the basement to take off the chill.” 
But those who follow this rule seldom lose 
much time in coming to the surface among 
the luxurious goods of the upper floors. An 
employee in one of these great retail es- 
tablishments remarked: 

“T’ve some expensive things to 
strangers who looked as if they would be 
more at home in a ten-cent store than here; 
but Il never had quite the startling experi- 
ence of a saleswoman in the jewelry sec- 
tion of a large and famous store in a city 
that is surrounded by munition works 

“One found herself looking 
across the counter into the dark, furtive 


In conversation 





ets to re 


sold 


day she 
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eyes of a foreign woman who wore a head 
shawl—possibly the one she had worn when 
she landed in America. With some diffi- 
culty she made the saleswoman understand 
that she wished to buy a present for her 
daughter who was soon to graduate from 
school. After shaking her head at many 
articles that would have delighted the aver- 
age miss attending a fashionable finish- 
ing school, she pointed to a jeweled bag of 
gold mesh and asked ‘How much?’ On 
being told that it was seven hundred dollars 
she nodded her head, untied a gaudy hand- 
kerchief which had been brought from the 
Old World and took from it seven hundred 
dollars in bills and gold, leaving a good- 
sized nest egg to be knotted in the hand- 
kerchief along with the jeweled mesh bag. 

“We're not quite up to that in this store 
as yet; but we’re being rapidly educated 
so that a sale of that sort would not cause 
us to faint. What is more to the point is 
the fact that the salespeople in the large 
and fashionable are learning not 
to put on preoccupied airs when they see 
either a man or woman in working clothes 
approaching their counters. Of course 
they were never supposed to do this; but 
you know human nature and how inevitably 
the atmosphere of a fashionable store is 
reflected in the attitude of its saleswomen 
and salesmen. 

“Now, with a tide of big wage money 
sweeping down the street, you may be 
sure that the salespeople are receiving deti- 
nite instruction along the line of ‘canning 
the cold shoulder,’ and of making the shawl 
wearers and the lunch-bucket bearers feel 
at home. Some say that big money in the 
pay envelope is proving unwholesome for 
the wage-earner. Possibly; but it’s a regu- 
lar vacuum cleaner when it comes to ex- 
tracting snobbery from behind the counter 

“Those salespersons who cannot adapt 
themselves to the new conditions of trade 
and catch step with the new money democ- 
racy are poor assets for their employers, 
and they might as well go.” 

A curious phase of this new trade align 
ment growing out of the swollen wage 
envelope is what might be called the ma 
hogany scare or the fumed-oak fear. It is 
more deadly to bloated wage money than 
even the cold shoulder or the icy stare from 
the selling side of the counter. The pride 
of Michigan Boulevard is its line of ‘ex 
clusive”” shops. These establishments are 
usually offered as Exhibit A by the loyal 
Chicagoan who is trying to prove to the 
visitor from the East that the capital of the 
Middle West is no longer an overgrown 
country town but a regular grown-up 
me tropolis 


stores 


Terrifying Elegance 


Very few of these shops are getting more 
than a nibble at the big wage roll. Why? 
Because that kind of money is bashful. 
It’s shy of the grandeur of the Boulevard, 
in the first place; and when it screws up 
its courage to brave the street itself and 
actually faces plate-glass doors bearing in 
microscopic letters the firm name, there is a 
hasty retreat for the free and cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of State Street. New money 
which reeks of raw petroleum gravitates 
to these luxurious shops, and so does the 
money made by the owner of the little 
machine shop who took a chance, grabbed 
off a munitions contract and made a killing. 

But the wage-earner whose pockets are 
bulging with greenbacks and who is bent 
on blowing himself to a few ten-dollar 
shirts and six-dollar neckties looks at them 
in the window—and then moves away to 
the big store on State Street where he can 
rub elbows with a few folks who have 
never had their nails shined by a lady. 

Probably the shops for men are the se- 
verest sufferers from the fumed-oak fear 
The owner of a shop that is often spoken of 
by its patrons as “‘quite English” made 
this confession: 

““When we buiit our business round the 
idea of exclusiveness we didn’t count on the 
world’s being suddenly overturned. Under 
old conditions we acted intelligently; but 
what has happened? The backbone of our 
trade has gone to war—by enlistment too! 
The young men who bought shirts at fifteen 
and twenty dollars apiece and neck scarfs 
at six and eight dollars are not only wear- 
ing khaki but their fathers and elder 
brothers and middle-aged men friends are 
almost unanimous in the remark: ‘Old 
clothes look goo 1 to us.’ 

“Why not? They are better clothes in 
texture and workmanship than those made 

Continued on Page 77) 
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Lhe Government Orders American Footwear 
to be Simplified, Leconomized and Standardized! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INSIST ON BRANDED SHOES 


HE United States War Industries Board, whose ands to1 the manufacturer who has never 

duty it is to conserve every possible ounce of in nploved ai ing but th nest materials, whose work 
dustrial energy and to effect every possible manufactur ven have never made anything but the highest quality of 
; 


ing economy, to help win the war, has established certain shoes, who has special technical knowledge of how to s« 


shoe making regulations that vitally concern shoe value: cure the ultra refinements of fit and finish, is prepared to 


and prices. ! utmost quality in the “A” grade shoe. 

\ll shoes made after October 15, 1918, are to be grade name of “ Nettleton” has always stood for the very 
according to retail prices. renith raftsmanship. rr over 40 vears it has 
, the most stylish lasts, 

Now it stands 


Ss AMONY ; ." grace shoe Be 


/ grad include hoe relalilng from $9.0 Jf $72.00. 
B grad 11 lude 5 shoes retailing from $ 00 t $8.50. 
( grad 1}1¢ lude 5 SAOES retailing from ¥ >00 [ $5.50. 
: , ae ; on Shoes will be made only in “A” grade. 
No shoes are to be made to re tail at over $12 the pair. ties ' 2 a 
‘Nettleton means highest quality. 


Every shoe must be stamped with the serial number pe 
| ettieton interpretation of \” grade means the same 


of the manufacturer and the grade— A, B, or C, to which 


ork ship that al . distinguished 
it has been appointed by the Government. workmanship that has alway listinguished 
on footwear. It mean the wii careful selection 


‘his st -dization limits cturers to tl 
This standardization limits shoe manufacturers to th leathers, without blemish, of finest known tannage. It 


use of black, one shade of brown and white leath cheerfully co-operate with the Government 


[hese cannot be used in combination. This will simplit by conforming Nettleton workmanship te the limited 


tanning processes and eliminate all fancy, expensive and number of styles and leathers that we are permitted to 


unstable leathers, release tanning equipment for other 1 slaw ‘sapetncmn Nectlaieun gitll ail tie tink ont 


1] ] ] f% 
tertals allowed us will vo into the e models. 


purposes, conserve labor and money invested. 
Certain technical manufacturing restrictions are 1m ; ar tin tyles will include a choice of popular 

posed that will limit the number and variety of styles that ttleton lasts that permit the perfect fitting of every foot. 

may be made. This will reduce the number of styl , the time to insist on branded shocs. “A” 

usually carried by dealers to meet individual fancies. vrade is tection within certain broad lines. Shoe 

With fewer styles to choose from, it will be easier and anded “Nettleton” represent assure 

quicker to fit the customer. This should effect an econ 

omy in retail store keeping. The reduced man power 

will be better able to carry on the work of the nation 

and less capital will be tied up in slow moving, caprictous 


shoe stoc ks. 


Manifestly there will be several standards of value in 
each grade. All shoes marked “A” will legitimately b 
long in that grade by Government authorization. But 
the maximum meaning of “A” value will d 


makes the shoe so marked. 


Vow as never before it behooves the sumet din your \ ty and are | raded t the na 
know the standing of the manufacturer w makes hi tt n rep fs a denhnit issured an irab, 


shoes. Now it is vital to know 1f that manufacturer has ulue, write direct to us here at t# rctory for bookiet 


been accustomed to making the bulk of his shoes in the n hrou Jualit and the name of our agent 


highest grades or in lower grades. 


U. S. Army officers have sett 
on Nettleton Military I 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s line Shoes H:xclusively 
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will be glad to learn that it will outwear by 


Tt’ wintery.” 
“But | 


cold winds without having to stand tor a heavy 


vetting 
found what | wa ited to beat the 
or scratchy garment. Chalmers Inrox feels as 
hine «is 


When vou 


better 


AJ. 
:see Chalmers Inrox vou say “that 


} yr? 
OORKS 


You don’t ask the salesman if it zs better; 


you don't ask if it is as good as it looks. You 


months an ordinary suit, because— 
Chalmers Inrox is knitted of long cotton 
caretully combed. It is soft and elastic because 
knitted on the new Inrox machine —whose 
numberless needles interlace the soft yarn into 
little elastic loops, thousands to each square 
inch. It takes a microscope to show the real 


wonders of the fabric that the eye can’t see. 


CHALMERS 


UNDERWEAR 
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For months the 


Government has taken 






(Continued from Page 74 
to-day, which bring twice the money. 
When it comes to economizing, those who 
have been liberal buyers are the ones who 
can do it. Their wardrobes are jammed 
with things that are well made, that will 
hold their shape and look well under years 
of wear. Of course there are some garments 
every such assortment that are out of 
; but just now the Fates that decree 
yles are mighty liberal, and almost 
anything goes that has the stamp of qual- 
ity about it. In fact, we're virtually com- 
ing to the time when a suit that has the 
earmarks of having been made before Uncle 
Sam stepped in and took all the frills and 
some of the mainstays out of men’s clothes 
with it the presumption of high 
juality ar d exclusiv 
‘Let hats serve as an illustration in the 
change in goods. The hat that I sold for 
x dollars at the start of the war was a 
ter hat than the one for which I am now 
rced to get ten; and my profit on it was 
On a comparatively small ship- 
ment of hats from the other side the charge 
for packing and casing alone was one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. This charge 

is unheard of in pre-war days.” 
The head of another exclusive shop for 
en on the Boulevard confides to me that 
| i a seout into Gary, 


e has already 
Hammond, Indiana Harbor and South 











carries 


qa eness 





rreater 


sent 


Chicago to see what is the most practicable 
vay by which the mill hands and the ord- 
nance and munition workers may be ex- 

ed to the temptation of his wares. 
‘Those boys with the bloated pay checks 
imply aching for eight-dollar neckties 
and ten-dollar shirts; but they will not 
me into a shop like this, because its at- 
mosphere is strange to them and they don’t 
feel at home. Just at the moment it’s my 
to figure out a way of meeting them 

vith my goods on their own ground. 
‘**We’re selling more goods to strangers 
an ever before. If this were not true we'd 
be in a rather hard way, because our best 
tomers —those who have always bought 
thing that took their fancy and in any 
lal are buying with distinct re- 
raint, asarule. If the plot with them is 


set a good example they should receive 


iit for doing a thorough job. And I 
nk ma of them are moved by a genu- 
e feeling of patriotism. We merchants 


1 the wholesalers and manufacturers be- 
us may feel that they are overdoing it 
fle; but on that score I have no criti- 


Made in America! 


Che Boulevard shops which specialize in 


el ear are not quite so hard hit by 
ense of war economy that has de- 
eloped among the wealthy and fashion- 
able but they admit that their very best 
customer! f the old days are now econo- 
mists of the first order, and that if it were 


for the new crop of oil and munition 

penders they would be doing a poor bus- 
r 

The most significant « hanges in stocks of 





mer ndise may be covered by the single 

phrase: Made in America! That tells the 
of what has happened in the stock- 

rooms as crisply as it can be sketched. 


One of the best authorities on merchan- 
dise of almost every kind, and on retail 
merchandising in general, gives this graphic 
w of the war reactions in 
he world of merchandise: 

“Back in 1914 our stores, attics, lofts 
and warehouses all over this country were 
bulging with goods. There were reserves 
and surpluses in prodigal abundance. Then 
the great war, and 
every merchant at once began to study the 
of his supply and figure out a list 
at were coming from countries 

the fight, especially from those Central 
Europe countries which would be shut off 
from ocean shipping. There was a quick 
grab for all these stocks and the prices 
imped and soared. Needles, woolens, 

lks and a thousand other fabrics and 
rticles for which we have always looked 
to Germany and Austria were on this list. 
[he importers’ surpluses and the whole- 
reserves were soon dissipated and 
absorbed into the country. 

“Then came the pinch that has made 
merchandise history in America, and made 
t fast. We have always thought ourselves 
a resourceful nation; the war has com- 
pelled us to prove it. We have gone over 


and sweeping vie 


came the opening ol 


geography 


of goods tt 


11ers 


the top in establishing our mercantile in- 
dependence of Germany and Austria. In 
short order we have put Made in America! 
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on the map of both domestic and inter- 
national trade. And this has been done on 
a quality basis; it is not a cheap imitation 
performance. 

“For example, the dressmakers of this 
house declared to me, on their return from 
Paris, that the French dressmakers admit 
that the best woolens in France to-day are 
American-made goods. The velours and 
serges made in the mills of the Atlantic 
Seaboard are certainly fabrics of which this 
nation may be proud; and it is not too 
much to say that in making these beautiful 
cloths the manufacturers have woven a 
bright and lasting chapter into the indus- 
trial history of the United States. This 
triumph has been repeated in virtually 
every line of goods that came from the 
Teutonic countries. 

“Of course there are some few articles 
from there for which we have not yet 
provided a superior substitute made in 
America; but these are so scarce and so 
unimportant in a broad way that they need 
not cloud our satisfaction as to the general 
commercial victory which our home manu- 
facturers have achieved under the pressure 
of war necessity. 

“This phrase—Made in America! 
only describes the most vital change that 
has taken place in the merchandise in the 
stores and warehouses and homes of the 
American people to-day, but it is highly 
prophetic. The mills and factories of deso- 
lated France and Belgium are not going to 
be rebuilt in a day, and meantime we must 
not only meet our own enormous needs 
but also supply many other countries. 
We're going to be a mighty busy nation for 
some time after peace is declared, and a 
more independent and self-sufficient nation 
commercially than ever before.” 








not 


The Golden Flood 


“While we were absorbing the reserves 
of imported stocks, and then developing 
our own manufactures to supply those 
things we could no longer import, we went 
into the munitions business for the Allies, 
and shop, mill and factory workers sud- 
denly found their earnings multiplied. 

“Then, when we were just hitting our 
pace in these lines of production the 
United States entered the war and a greatly 
increased constriction of our ability to get 
foreign goods at once followed. This dug 
the spurs of necessity into our resourceful 
ness still deeper and we speeded up amaz- 
ingly. 

“Also, our prices increased as thousands 
of laborers in every community went into 
military service. We have felt the hand of 
Federal curtailment in almost every line of 
production that does not minister directly 
to the war. Retail merchants have found 
their deliveries from the wholesalers and 
the manufacturers greatly delayed and a 
high percentage of their orders in many 
lines canceled, A tense and nervous un- 
certainty has been felt by every form of 
retail business. 

‘Routine methods of doing business and 
long-established store policies have been 
changed. The elaborate system of deliv- 
eries Which grew up under the strife to give 
service to customers has been reduced to 
almost unbelievable simplicity; the change 
in policies is typified by the new order limit- 
ing the privilege of returning merchandise 
unless defective—to three days. 

‘“And what are the net results of all this 
overturning of customers’ privileges and 
this great and sweeping increase in prices? 
A very large business; an era of marvel 
ously free buying; an astonishing flood of 
cash over the counters; a marked change 
in the personnel of customers.” 

Illustrating the rapid advance wearing 
apparel has taken, this merchant pointed 
to a certain garment and remarked that its 
cost was $19.50 when the United States 
entered the war; to-day it is $32.50 and in 
the spring it will be $37.50. 

‘‘A most important fact to be recognized 
by all retailers,” declared this authori 
“is that an enormous army of working 
people in America have moved out of the 
cheap-goods zone. Cheap stuff has be- 
come relatively higher in our great nationa 
price advance than good stuff. This is 
natural, but not entirely obvious to every- 
body. Cheaper things run into quantity, 
and are made and sold on an immense 
quantity basis. Broadly speaking, we have 
not been manufacturing or shipping on a 
quantity basis in this country, except for 
the Army and Navy. Quantity production 
for civilian consumption has been con 
sistently discouraged since we went into 
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Dromedary 
Dates 


Nature’s War- 


time Confection 


Pure sugar in a delicious fruit confection is furnished 
by Nature in Dromedary Golden Dates. 

They are so rich in natural sugar and so delightful 
in flavor that they take the place of candy in the most 
satisfying way. 

Dromedary Dates are carefully selected, clean-packed 
golden dates—tempting, luscious in flavor. 

Serve them as they are, or stuffed with nuts, marsh- 
mallows or Dromedary Cocoanut. 

Many sugar-saving recipes for dates in cereals, salads 


and desserts are offered in our new conservation book, 
**“DROMEDARY WAR-TIME RECIPES.”’ Free on request. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. K, 375 Washington St., New York 








Two dates actually con- 
tain natural sugar equiva- 
lent to one level teaspoon- 
ful of refined sugar. 





Dromedary Date and Corn- 


s \ 
n= 
Meal Pudding (Baked) ~ 
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Save Fruit Pits and Nutshells of All Kinds for Gas Masks 

















“This battery replacement sales 


proposition is just what we've been 


oking for. We can get exclusive 
ales rights in the territory we have 
rganized for our other lines, or 
nore if we can handle it. There 
ire big possibilities in it; practi 
cally every car owner in this terri 


tory 1S a prospect, re gardle ss of the 


make of his car. And the battery 
repair business is a big thing too 
We can appoint sales agents under 
us; they know us and it won't take 
us but a short time to build up 


good business 









Is there a Detroit Battery for 
every make of car, Bob?”’ 
jure—in fact, it’s built only for repla 
ment pury und I understand it is a 
wonder. I Id 1 about Rogers over in 
Springfield. W he cleaning up on the 
Detroit Battery iys it’s just the thing for 
to tal n. He was sharp saw this cut 
in car production coming and ‘way last 
pring he started his battery business. You 
remember his letter urging us to get bu 
ght awa The company back of thi 
batters sound financially, have a com 
plete plant, an abundan f raw material 
nd an organization of skilled workmer i 
od concet tot tt 
¢ 
‘i ) 
aT? TRI 


Disco 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
335-7 Fifth St.. Milwaukee, Wis 











MANUFACTURING « 


Dependabie Products 


Starter 
Detroit Storage Battery 





“Tom, here’s our opportunity ” 





One thing sure, we r ~~ Our 
ovet | eating 3s ali I n alialed 
ee that unless we do t ‘he p a line of 
this kind you and I are going to be in 
deep water before long. This circular d 
ribes their entire sales station plan, and 
it looks good to me. They'll help us get 
busine ind they will sell to us on a 
basis that we can make some real mone 
I'm for it—looks lke our chance, Bob 
What do you say?” 
I wouldn't be — d if this solve 
the problem I think we'd better wire 


them to hold this ean for us.” 


Strictly a Replacement 
Battery 


There is a Detroit Storage Battery for 
every make and model car Its thick plat 
construction imparts long life, and it h 


a world of energy Thousands of motor 
ists and over 1100 Detroit Battery sal 

stations claim it to be the superior replace 
ment battery It was designed by Leon 


authority 


Percy, considered an on replace 
ment batterie We are making a drive 
to establish between two and three tho 

sand more sales stations The oppor 
tunity is big wherever motor cars run. 
Put the burden of proof up to let us 
show you what you can do. To save time 
and insure priority, we suggest that you 
wire for particular 


rl. 
SF, 


DETROIT 


¢ 











Grip! Cut! 
Bend! 
Mend! 








The 

tool of a 
thousand 
and one 
little 
repair jobs. 
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the war. The manufacturing facilities, the 
labor and the cars have been required for 
our great fighting machine. 

‘Trash has never been cheap; but, with 
a lessened difference between the cost of 
trash and good stuff, the cheap stuff cannot 
and does not stand the strain of tightened 
competition with the stuff. It has 
been easier for merchants to get good stuff, 
selling at a fair price, than to get trashy 
goods to be sold at a price sensationally 
low. Therefore, many working people ac- 
customed to buying the cheapest stuff on 
the market have moved up to a higher 
plane of buying because they could not 
find the cheap trash at all 

‘Very much of this trashy 
from Germany and Austria, and we are 
likely to see it again; for we are making 
much better goods here at home that prove 
themselves to be cheaper at the price. True, 
the war demand upon many of 
our forced down the 
tandard of quality in various lines, like 
fabrics and underwear; but it is still true 
that the wage-workers generally are buying 
a better class of goods and are 
making better merchandise investments.” 

4 man who has few if any superiors in 
America expert men’s clothing 
cloths will be a 


good 


stuff came 
not 





Immense 
raw materials has 


relatively 


an in 


as 


woolen 


declares that pure 
uriosity in this country if the war con- 
tinues another year; and that the real 
ground swell in prices has not yet hit the 
public 

‘The best protection a man can have 
now,” said this authority, ‘‘is buy for 
quality; and tt applies to the worker 
in those localities where wages have not 
increased sensationally—in the places re- 


from shipyards, steel mills and mu- 
nition plants. He should look for the middle 
of goods in which substantial quality 


mote 


class 

is the main consideration. If he has been 
in the habit of buying at the bottom he will 
find it economy to come up to a higher 


plane 2 


A Mouth Made Up for Caviar 


“The immense army consumption of 
wool and the fact that the Government has 
not and probably will not put any restraint 
on the price of cotton are forcing us to wear 
cotton at a price already scandalous; and 
end is not yet. Cotton stuff is about 
what it was a year ago; and the 
worst characteristic, 
of the 
pressed. 


the 
four times 
price is not 
sidered from the 
which cotton is now being In outer 
garments it can never the place of 
wool, for it has not the needed warmth; it 
does not hold its color so well, and it wrin- 
right in its own place, but that 

when it comes to men’s Bi ir- 

ng but working wear.” 

One men’s-wear merchant of the ex 
clusive shop order sa he has found that 
‘nothing is too hot for Gary steel rollers; 
hey’re used to the fire! Hats at twenty- 
dollars each—soft, fuzzy imported 
are their style exactly. The only 
trouble is to workers to 


its con 


viewpoint uses Into 


take 
kles, It is all 


place is small 


ments for anythi 


five 


steel 
tne goods are “a 


vear counter of a big and 


come where 





ishion department store this report 
Was pivel 

We do not sell one-third of the fifty- 
cent ties that passed over the counter in 
normal times; but our customers take three 


times as many ties at two, three and five 
dollars as they did before the war. The 
one phrase most frequently repeated at this 
counter is the question: ‘Best you got?’”’ 

In the metropolitan grocery and market 
the stranger is again the free spender 


‘You get the whole perspective,” said a 


leading Chicago grocer, “‘when I tell you 
that the other day we sold three one- 
pound cans of caviar at twenty dollars a 


can to a woman who was an entire stranger 
in the store and who paid cash. Our old 
charge customers on the Lake Shore Drive 
cutting down their table 


are expenses In- 
stead of increasing them. Or perhaps a 
better way to put it would be to say that 
they are reducing their table supplies; for 
food prices, as a rule, have just about 
doubled. The man who can manage to 
spend less money on his table this year 


than he did last must have lived on a scale 
of decided luxury or else he is a master of 
retrenchment 

‘The war is teaching people to demand 
more from the retail food merchant. A 
marked result of this pressure is to give 
people in moderate circumstances more 
for their money —relatively at least—than 
they have ever had before. In other words, 


the conscientious grocer to-day is far more 
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careful about the ten-cent article, for ex- 
ample, than about the fifty-cent item; for 
it is on the low-priced article he must de- 
pend to make his impression. 

‘Put it this way: I devoted no end of 
pains to seeing that my main stock of 
canned peas, to be sold at a low price, was 
right in every particular. I did not have 
to devote any time to seeing that the ex- 
pensive canned goods on my shelves were 
what they should be.” 

In the matter of meats this grocer and 
market man estimates that his wealthy 
customers are buying twenty-five per cent 
less and his medium-class customers fifty 
per cent less than in normal times. The 
increase comes from the cash customer of 


the working class who is a stranger in the 
store—the new-money customer. Here, at 
the meat counter, you again have the 
maxim, “‘ The best is the cheapest,” served 
to you once more along with the state- 
ment that ‘the best meats do not shrink.” 
As indicating the jump in prices, hams 
that sold at this counter for fourteen to 


eighteen cents now bring thirty-four toforty 
Apparently the only item that has 
not increased in price is coffee. 


cents. 


The war has brought many and decided 
changes in grocery stocks, nearly all of 
them bearing the label, Made in America! 


Pointing to a show case well stocked with 


almost every \ ariety of cheese, a city grocer 
remarked that there was only one kind 
having any considerable popularity that 





America to-day; and all 
that an expert would 
in distinguishing them from 


models. 


was not made in 
were made so well 
have difficulty 
their European 


Boom Times at Gary 


Trade in a typical steel town in these 
piping times of war is anything but a 
pastime. The clerk at the ribbon counter 
to-day is the mill hand of to-morrow 


1a half dollars 


every two 


Something like a million an 
of pay-roll money is let 
weeks in Gary, Indiana, 
seventy thousand souls 
ago was a waste of sand and cockleburs 
Not long before Germany ned the 
bloody business of the great world war mill 
hands of the common labor type were hired 
at a dollar and a half a day —a few of them 


loose 
a town of about 
which ten year 


ope 











each morning. To-day the lowest type of 
steel-mill hand averages a trifle over $130 
a month. The top wages for the man who 
works with his hands is $ amonth. These 
earnings are on the eight-hour basis, with 
time and a half for overtime. There are 
3000 to 5000 men who earn $500 a month 
or better in the steel plant The average 


wages in the tin mill, which employs about 
2000 men and 400 women, is above $7 a day. 


Add to this glimpse of the wage situa- 
tion the fact that Indiana, in which Gary 
is situated, is now a bone-dry state, and 


be prepared for the statement 
that any laborer who pushes his heir in a 
perambulator costing less than forty dollars 
is looked upon by his fellows as something 
of a piker 

Probably Gary is the only town in Amer- 
ica in which you may find three-hundred- 
dollar phonographs housed in shacks. 
This odd situation, however, is the 
fault of the business men of Gary or of the 
occupants of the shacks. In spite of all 
handicaps of increased cost of building, 
these workers would be housed in decent 
and sanitary cottages if government re- 
strictions had not shut down on building. 
As a proof of this statement business men 


you may 


not 





there point to the fact that there were 
onl hundred houses for workingmen 
under construction when the lic on house 


buifding was closed down. 

The South Side of this young steel town 
may be fairly described as something of a 
foreign settlement, for it contains a mixture 
of at least thirty-two distinct nationalities. 
This means that retail merchandising there 
is largely a racial matter. The South Side 
Gary department-store clerk who can talk 
freely with all customers could qualify for 
the post of interpreter to a congress of all 
European countries, including the Balkan 
States and some sections of Asia. And this 
racial mixture is much more than a matter 
of making customers understand. It im- 
poses upon the merchants the problem of 
meeting racial tastes and of understanding 
racial peculiarities 

For example, the buyer for a South Side 
department store sells hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of silks at five dollars a yard simply 
because he understands what the Ru- 
manian women regard as the pinnacle of 

Concluded on Page 81 
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EL very electrical engineering and manufacturing facility of this 
company is being applied “without stint or limit” to the vital business 
of winning the war, 
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“More Ships!” and Electric P ower shapes forests into hulls and masts 


America becom« maritime nation overnight. Shi rds ways comes at the same tin Powerful crane nd hoists, 
have sprung up like pene It is a race cciiean tame. necessary isn be th ste “y ake xxlen ship construction must 
vith every day counting. The construction « of wooden ships also have electric power equipment 
irgely « rol n of lumber and labor. Electri wer 
large is -s lem « , r. Electric powe Many are the problems in control and motor application. In 
capom dustrial engineers and managers place their needs before the 


Electric logging engines go into the forest’s depths and bring General Electric Company, whose engineering and manufac 


tons of timber to rail: | sidings and river. Electric log hoists turing facilities are broad enough and big enough to give the 
, and carriages, lumber stackers and conveyors, handle logs and answer in record time » that the great war program ma 
Look lumber with less labor and in 1 time than required by old not be interrupted 

method It is for America’s manufacturing and industrial efficiency 

h such orgamization as the em ] Flects Comrt ; 
Big electric motors and controllers are despatched to the lum that m rganization he General El mpany i 
ber mills t perate band and head : tashers. trimmer maintained It is to the interest of the countr is a whol 

mill ( é d and head saw Slashers, ers, 4 
that industry avail itself of the opportunity t nsult with 


edgers and planers, making new records in lumber production. 
. I I the industrial engineers of the General Electric 


Lumber for ships is not the whole story. The call for more many a perplexing production = blem can be 
cantonments and barracks, spruce for aéroplanes, wor! correct application of ¢ ve ctric pe ometime 
men’s houses and additional shi ing to the present ele ical eq +B 
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They like that kind of music 
because they're American boys 
and girls, full of life and rol- 
licking spirits. ‘The Columbia 
Gratonola is the fun-center of 
the place—it is for just such 
happy, catchy, jolly music that 
the Grafonola and Columbia 


Records are noted. 


And that’s the kind of must 
vou ll find the Grafonola playing 
in American homes these days 

the lively-sparkling, up-to-the 
ininute melodies that cheery 
\merican men and women love. 


Phis is Columbia's war-work 
over,’ here. 


mike at , rd & t ) 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
New York 







Buy War 


Savings Stamps 
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The Soldier Off Duty 
Wants Music 


Have vou ever heard of a soldiers’ Hostess 
House or Recreation Hut that didn’t have a 
phonograph? 

All day long they keep it going; and ’till 
long after dark. Dance music is what they 
play most, zippy one-steps, weird jazz waltzes 
—now and then a war-song hit. 





Columbia Grafonolas 
‘ Standard Models 
& up to $300 
Period Designs e 
up to $2100 re 






















Concluded from Page 78 
splendor in dress fabrics. He searched 
New York until he found the right patterns 
and fabrics for this special trade; and, to 
use his own phrase, ‘“‘the wives of Ru- 
manian mill hands buy them as freely as if 
they were one dollar instead of five a yard.” 
In sketching life behind the counter in the 
modern steel Babel, this shrewd merchant 
said: 
“A kick on the high prices of merchan- 
dise to-day is almost unknown. The 
trouble is to get enough goods and stuff 
good enough to meet the ideas of our trade. 
The question we hear continually is: 
‘Haven't you anything better than that?’ 
I’ll have to admit, however, that this is not 
wholly a matter of big wages. Before this 
state and town went dry there was plenty 
of kicking across the counter. It came 
from the men who got their pay checks 
cashed in the saloons and were lucky if 
they got out with a third of their earnings 
for the use of their families. No wonder 
their women thought prices were high. 

“To-day the women and children of 
those families are buying things by the 
dozen where they bought singly before and 
they are buying far better goods; in fact, 
they are simply wallowing in luxury—at 
least from their viewpoint. They really 
don’t know how to spend all the money 
They buy about 
everything they want and still have some- 
thing left over 

‘That collection of shacks across the 
way, on the property the company is hold 
ing for some future industrial purpose, 
looks something like the tag-end of a 
Mexican village; but you can’t tell how 
many bonds a Bohunk can buy from the 
] of his shack. If I had all the money 
that is salted away in Gary shacks I'd 
never have to do another day’s work be- 
hind the counter. And don’t think any 
hody’s going to go and take it away from 
them either They're the busiest little 
bunch of bond buyers you ever saw—just 
now Besides, they’re fighters, and the 


man who tries to rob their shacks has some 


they have in these days. 








Hose for Dusky Damsels 


One of the peculiarities of retailing in 
that cosmopolitan steel town is the sur- 

val of the installment plan of buying 
vhen the buyers have a surplus of money 
4 jeweler and music dealer remarks 

‘I sell phonographs and other musical 

truments by the score, and nearly all of 
Iment plan. Among the 
an instrument goes to a 


them on the instal 
Greeks hardly 
family that has not a handsome bank 
yunt With scarcely an exception these 
could pay cash for their purchases; 
but to do so they would have to skip mal 
g their customary bank deposit, and this 
they will not do 
Asa = our foreign workers seem to 

aking a bank deposit as an almost 
acred obli ation once they have started in 
this line of saving. Many of my foreign 
e be nught musical instru- 
pay an installment here 
a deposit in the bank 





buyers 


1der m 


istomers who } t 








ment or 1eV 





me day and mak 
he next 

In some cases the furniture dealers have 
wed a peculiar problem in connection 
th uncompleted installment purchases 
made by families when the wage-earners 
Army. These mer- 
chants have recognized the fact that all 
families of men going into the service must 
be treated with patriotic consideration, and 
also that furniture is going up in valué ata 
ipid pace 

Therefore, the po.icy of storing the 
goods, without interest or other charges, 
intil payments can be resumed kas been 
a lopted 

A dry goods merchant in the center of a 
oreign settlement declares that the trad- 
ng temperature of the present moment 
may be sugge = by the fact that he sells 
ew hose to the negro women at less than 
hree dollars About two years ago ninety- 
eight cents for this article of apparel was 


the sky limit, according to this store- 


have gone into the 


Another indication of Gary’s speed in 
the trading line is that it is experiencing 
hat virtually amounts to a famine in 


vatches of the best makes. Dealers in this 


ine declare that it is impossible to get 
enough watches to keep pace with pay days. 
Probably there is not another town in 
America where the dealer in secondhand 
ves occupies quite so proud a position 
is in this Indiana steel metropolis. One 











dealer with a sense of humor sketches the 
situation in this phrase: 

‘The typical steel-mill hand can buy a 
three-hundred-dollar phonograph, a sixty 
dollar baby cab, or even an automobile 
but when he goes after a new base-burner 
or a kitchen range he is made to realize 
that ‘we can’t have everything’—not on 
the same pay day at least. What would 
have bought the best stove on the market 
two years ago—a marvel of nickeled mag 
nificence—will now just about cover the 
price of a rusty secondhand shell rescued 
by the junkman.” 

Though the groceries and meat market 
of Gary are not complaining on the score 
of poor trade, these merchants admit that 
their line has come under the influence of 
the war-economy spirit to an extent not 
felt by retailers in other lines. Their best 
customers of normal times—business and 
professional men, and the executives and 
salaried employees of the steel industries 
are cutting down their supplies to a 
marked degree. 

‘We can't kick against this economy 
says a leading market owner, “‘ because it 
has the — spirit behind it. It is a clear 
i sponse to the appe: il to he Ip win the war 
by the saving of aed These men know 
well that the steel worker is the man who 
needs plenty of meat, and they abstain in 
order that the men in the service and the 


workers in the mills may have more.” 





High-Pressure Prosperity 
A Gary grocer and market operator 
makes this statement: “If all (telephone 
ordering, all deliveries and all credits were 
abolished in the retail meat business, it 
would result in a saving of thirty per cent 
to the consumers; not because the direct 
costs saved by this elimination of service 
and credit would touch this total, but be 
cause it would compel shopping in person 
and more discriminating buying. Custom 
ers who used to phone me for three pounds 
of porterhouse steak are now buying a 
pound and a half of good plate meat instead 
If I hadn’t abolished orders by phone, 
credits and deliveries they would still be 
buying in the old wasteful way. 

‘The economies I have secured by this 
change have been great. Ona spec r mar- 
gin on my turnover—my profit last year 
was exactly one and a half pe r cent—I am 
making more money, because my volume 
is increased and my cost dimit ished. Whe 
I had fifteen hundred book accounts, to 
day I have none. It cost me fifty-five dol 
lars a week to operate a delivery truck, and 
I ran four wagons besides. My outstand- 
ted to at least twenty 











ing accounts amour 





thousand dollars. It cost money to carry 
th That money is now saved 
eve meat irket business in America 





would go on the same basis it would be a 

godsend to the consumers as well as to the 
] ros t , ’ y 

dealers. A great national economy 


be secured.” 


The merchandise manager of a large 
Gary department store declares that since 
the United States went into the war } 


costs of doing business ha‘ 
one-third. They were 
from twenty-seven per cent in normal 
times. The dress goods that sold in thi 
store for one dollar two years ago are now 
selling almost as freely at two and a quarter 
and two and a half. The most popular 
—— in the table section, which brought 
[ nts, is now eagerly al 

r na one and a quarter. 

T hese examples mig} t be mult 
almost every line of goods. The dry-gqods 
merchant in thé steel town has no trouble 
to sell goods or to collect the money for 
them. His troubles are th 
and buying. He must 1 
about three times as far as he would under 
normal conditions. In many 
must carry excessive stocks and in other 
starved stocks. 

If his cancellations and nondeliveries a 
the hands of the wholesalers do not amount 
to more than twenty per cent, he ma 
count himself most fortunate. His spee 
of turnover is greatly impeded and his in 
vestment multiplied; but his customers are 
constantly calling for more and_ better 
goods, and cheerfully pushing the cas! 
across his counters 

The clothier and the furniture dealer 
and almost every other kind of retailer te! 
virtually the same story of high-pressure 
prosperity in the steel town —prices jump 
ing to the tune of one hundred per cent or! 
more; but there is a constant an d increasing 
pressure for more expensive mer handi t 
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A Path-Finder 
On Danger Trails 


A Useful Gift For the Boy in Service 
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Solve theCoal 
Problem 


With the Neverout Heater 


Has adjustable hood—Fits Any Car 
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rested against radiator as shown in illustration 
It is light and portable Makes starting in 
coldest weather as easy as in Summer and keeps 



























the garage comfortable 










AvuTO RADIATOR & GARAGE HEATER 
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As our supply this year will be 
limited, mail or wire your order to- 
day. Must be as represented or 
money back. 
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Refreshed, he watched the rush from the 
offices to the apéritif, and listened to the 
talk at the tables round him. He had been 
instructed to keep his ears open, and the 
apéritif loosened tongues. 

At seven the th rong had, for the most 
part, cleared from the streets and the fronts 
of the cafés into the dining rooms. He rose, 
relieved to be free from the din of the loud, 
unnecessary and rather vacuous German 
laugh that had assaulted his ears all day. 
He dined at the levation, and after dinner 
won a game of billiards from one of the 
junior attachés; and then, after a 
fight, was beaten by the minister himself, a 
far inferior player. Among the diplomats 
Daffy was diplomatic. 

By ten he was in bed. At half past seven 
the next morning he was taking his coffee 
and rolls at a retired table in front of the 
Café of the Golde n Crown. His appetite 
was excellent. 

For four more days he 
course, unwearied, patiently. 


close 


pursued this 
Most boys of 


his age would have found its monotony 
trying, but Daffy’s was one of those sterling 
natures that can endure any amount of 
inactivity without flinching. <A_ placid, 
ordered life suited him down to the ground. 
He liked to sit in the sun and watch the 
strange crowd to a soothing accompani- 
ment of iced sirups, cigarettes and sweet 
cakes 

Then, late in the afternoon of the fourth 


varded. ‘There had 
sorts at the German 
reception at the Rus- 
‘kly 
gala uniforms. 
urprised to see in German uni- 
he had taken for 


day, his patience was re 
heen a reception of 
Legation and a riva 
sian Legation; and the throng was thi 
set with bright to gorgeou 
Daffy 
forms so many 
ordinary rogues. 

He scanned the throng, especially the 
throng that came from the direction of the 
German Legation, with more careful and 
keener eyes; for he had reason to believe 
Helmsley had the right to wear such a 
uniform. 


was 


people 


His face, well shaded by his large right 
hand, was turned to the right, when of a 
sudden there rang out on his left a loud 
hearty laugh. He knew that laugh; he 


would have known it among ten thousand. 
He turned his face slowly, dropping two 
fingers to hide his eyes, and peered between 
them at the laughter. 

His eyes gave his ears the lie direct; the 
man who was laughing the laugh of the 
fresh-colored, fair-haired, fair-mustached 
Helmsley dark-bearded man 
in the uniform of an officer of a Russian 
infantry regiment 

For a moment 
had mocked him. 


was a sallow, 


Daffy thought his ears 
Then his eyes fell on the 
pretty lady, 80 dre ssed, who was 
laughing up into the laughing face of the 
Russian officer; and he recognized the 
object of his first grand passion, Hilda 
Bloch. Hiseyes, reassured, grasped the fact 


finely 


that, thouch the beard might be the beard 
of a Russian, the teeth were the large, 
grayish-brown teeth of Helmsley. 
Absorbed in the joke, their eyes did not 
stray his way. He let them go thirty yards 
down the street; then rose and followed 
them. Thanks to his thoughtfulness in 


paying for each drink as soon as he got it, 
there was nothing to delay him. He fol- 
lowed them, stooping, using now the large 
hat of a woman, now the helmet of an 
officer, to screen his face. It was not 
difficult to follow them unseen; they 
seemed to be feeling secure enough; they 
never looked round. Halfway down the 
main street they turned into a side street 
and, fifty yards down it, went into the 
Hotel of the Golden Canister. 

Daffy walked across the road toa café and 
settled down on a retired chair thirty yards 
from the hotel door. Neither Helmsley 
nor Hilda Bloch came out of it; but several 
Russians in uniform and several civilians 
bearded like Russians went into it. 

Daffy sat patiently watching the hotel 
door; but his wonted placidity appeared to 
be ruffled, for he was frowning darkly. He 
was annoyed that the object of his first 
grand passion should prove to be a German 
spy; but he was mightily indignant that 
Hilda Bloch, after having been born in 
England and lived in and on England for 
twenty years, should be out to help destroy 
the land on which she had so long sponge ed. 

He kept watch till past seven, when it 
was time to get back to the legation for 
dinner. Then, making no doubt that 


Helmsley would dine at the Golden Canis- 
ter and, as the soul of the party, pick up 
any information his unsuspecting Russian 
friends inadvertently oozed, he rose and 
went. His face had not yet resumed its 
usual placidity; his indignation, indeed, 
was still growing; he was beginning to feel 
uncommonly vengeful. 

On entering the legation he went to the 
telephone, asked for a number and, when he 
heard the voice he expected at the othe 
end of the wire, said “Spotted!” and rang 
off. That was all he was to say. Since the 
staffs of the exchanges were in the pay of 
the Germans, the French, the Russians, to 
say nothing of the Italians and the English 
the wires were not busy carrying politic il 
information or the police news. 

Then he dressed for dinner quickly and 
went down to the end of the garden. He 
had barely reached it when a door in the 
wall opened and a small cheery-looking 
man, with twinkling gray eyes, in dress and 
appearance an obvious inhabitant of the 
neutral city, came through and shut the 
door sharply behind him. 

Vell, young sir, what have 
report?” he said, not only in English but 
with the accent and intonation of a well- 
bred Englishman; and his eyes twinkled 
on Daffy. 

“I spotted Helmsley. He’s wearing the 
uniform of a comes mg officer of the One 
Hundred and Fifty-third Regiment and a 
dark beard and wig—or rhaps he’s dye 
his hair. He’s at the Golden Canister; 
dining there I should think, for he went 
into it at a quarter to six an d he was still 
there at a quarter past seven,” said Daffy. 


you to 


‘An officer of the One Hundred and 
Fifty-third Regiment, dark -haired and with 
a dark beard-—at the Golden Canister,” 
said the small man in a rising inflection. 
“But that’s Oh-—hang it all!--you 


must have made a mistake! Why, you told 
me Helmsley was a full-faced fresh-colored 


young fellow, and this man’s lean and 
sallow,” 

“Yes; he’s changed his hair and his 
complexion, but he hasn’t changed his 


laugh or his teeth. It’s Helmsley, all right,” 
said Daffy with quiet certainty. 
‘Then all I ean say is that the Czar and 


Czarina themselves attended his wedding 


three weeks ago at Petrograd; and he’s 
here on a most important mission,” said 
the small man; and his eyes no longer 
twinkled, 


‘I can’t help that,” 
“You see, it wasn't only 


said Daffy firmly 
his eyes and teeth, 


but he was with a girl I know Helmsley 
knew—a girl called Hilda Bloch, the 
daughter of a German jeweler at Middle 
ham.” 


At a quarter to six? What's 
he appeared 


“He was! 
she like?” cried the small man; 
to be growing excited. 

“She's a pretty enough girl,” said Daffy 
in a grudging tone. “She has dark-blue 
eyes and dark-brown hair; and she always 
looks bright and lively. She hasn't that 
bleached look the German girls here have. 
She was wearing a greenish dress and a 
greenish hat with a red bowonit. Thelittle 
beast looked top-hole.”’ 

“The Countess Sudislaf,”’ the 


little man 


said softly; and then, louder: ‘But are 
you sure?” 
“Sure?” said Daffy. “She taught me 


German! 

The sm: ull man gazed at him, scowling 
ferociously; then his face cleared and he 
said: ! 

“Young sir, you would have surprised 
me if I hadn’t lost the gift of being sur- 
prised nearly two years ago. But, seriously, 
you have rendered us valuable service and 
I’m very much obliged to you.” 

““Not at all,” said Daffy politely. 

The small man paused, thinking; 
he said: 

“I'm afraid I shan’t be able to get you 
back to England for nearly a week. But 
I think you'll be able to have a good time 
here, now that your time’s all your own.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Daffy. “ But, 
I say, couldn't I go on helping in this busi- 
ness? I should like to take it out of that 
little beast of a girl. This spying business 


then 


is so uncalled-for from her, you know.” 
The small man laughed gently. 
“I wonder what verb you and she 
chiefly conjugated,” he said. ‘But no; I 


don’t think you can do anything more. 
You’ve done quite a lot in stopping a big 
(Continued on Page 85 
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The world moves forward only as it loc 
forward. 


Long before the first shimmering stream of 
Lynite came molten from the crucible, the 
men who created it had begun to look forward. 


They saw in Lynite more than merely a 
new group of metals or alloys. They saw in 
it an instrument of progress. To them, the 
name ‘‘Lynite’’ was the symbol not simply 
of a substance but of a service. 

They were not content to place at the 
command of the automotive and other in 
dustries a metal with rare lightness and 
heat-conductivity. 

They visioned the day when cars, trucks and planes 
vould be stripped clean of every ounce of excess weight, 


ind in that vision they saw a great responsibility and 
great opportunity to serve mankind 

vy with ae id of a large staff of experts netal 

mo te chemistry, aero _ amics and 

gas-engine 8s ign; with the advant: aes of exceptionally 

complete laboratories, and with f apes mam machine 

hops under scientific control, the are pushing on 
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[PE it off the slate,’ our ancestors said, when they paid a tavern 
account, 
We still use that expression, but today Mine Host’s slate is a ledger, 
with sheets of paper. His bill is written on paper. We pay him with 
another piece of paper, a bill or a check, that ‘‘wipes it off the slate.’’ 





2, ~ Without paper we could not trade further than we could shout. 
AD Without paper we would go back to barter. Business as it is done today 
depends upon paper. The sale of a soda, a ship, or six billion dollars’ 
= 4 worth of government bonds involves vast quantities of paper. Civilization 
J eek Ne. og itself is measured in terms of paper. 
aN 4 or Of all the kinds of paper that serve the business world, bond paper has 
Ya the most immediate and varied uses. It is the paper best adapted for printed 
forms, bills, receipts, records and communications, whether written o1 
printed. It follows that a bond paper which meets the big needs of 
business, which is strong, dependable and of standard quality, has the 
right to be called ‘The Utility Business Paper.’’ That phrase, applied 
op Buy W.S. S. today to Hammermill Bond, is more than an advertising slogan. It is stating 
- the fact that has made Hammermill Bond the most widely used bond 
paper in the world. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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Continued from Page 82 
leak—-stopping leaks seems to be your 
métier.”’ 

“But that was all rather accidenta!. I 
should: like to do something real,” said 
Daffy earnestly. 

The little man shook his head; then his 
eyes twinkled again and he said: 

“Well, one should never discourage 
enthusiasm. We believe that Count Boris 
Helmsley Sudislaf had in his possession 
stolen copies of the plans of a new sub- 
marine destroyer sut, thanks to you, he 
had to bolt in such a hurry that he hadn’t 
time to get them before he went. We know 
there has been a hitch about getting them 
out of England. They’re very likely at 
Milldown—in place the Huns can’t 
get at now. can’t have many 
searchers. 

“You know the officers’ quarters: they 
may be hidden there though we've searched 
in vain forthem. You may have atry; but 
be careful, as long as you're here, to keep 
absolutely out of sight of both the Sudis- 
afs. Thanks again for your discovery. 
Good night!” said the small man; and he 
lipped through the doorway in the wall. 

Daffy was disappointed. He had a feel- 
ing that he ought to get even with Hilda 
Bloch, alias the Countess Sudislaf, alias 
Frau Heln \ At dinner the daughter of 
the minister found him morose. 

That night there was a reception of sorts 
at the British Legation and, thoughtlessly, 
Daffy w From a corner of the 
room, a group of diplomats, he 

the guest enter. About the 
ountess Sudislaf. 

He could 
m without passir y her: 
hide himself. He stood 


1 her 


some 


We 


too 






as present. 


among 
vatched 


twentieth guest was the (¢ 





nothing to be done. 
wut of the ro 


too big to 


Chere 





not vo 
he vas 
still and watche 
inds with the minister 


She had shaken | 
and was looking round the room when her 
gaze fell on Hir 

Her eyes opened wider; his lips parted in 


Then she miling and greet 


But she did not 


was 


a pl mmat. 





vaste a sé i. She came straight across 
the room to him with a joyful smile on her 
face and both hands outstretched. 
“Oh, Mr. Bligh! Who would have 
thought of seeing you here!”’ she cried 
Daffy shook her right hand without 


warmth and said 
“How are you? 
my aunt.” 
“But how de 
ice | reaily mu talk to 
nes,’’ she said with « 


he laid her hand or 


I'm staying here— with 
ghtful! Take me to get an 
t l} you about old 
harming friendline 

Daffy’s arm, smiled 











round on tl up, and led him out of the 
roor She t down in the corner of the 
( ! thest from the buffet, and 
her ght her an ice she said 
’ a pie t 

“MT d vant you to talk to anyone 
ibout me, Daffy tell them anything 
ibout me, I mean; that my father was a 
Germa! I've married a Russian, Count 
Sudislaf; he’s a dear, but so awfully proud, 
ou know It would spoil everything if 
people knew n people were German, 
though I'm Er sh myself, of course. You 
can see it would And you won't give me 





? For old times’ sake 
gazing 
er face was set in pathetic 
unmoved. As he 





Her bright eves were earnestly 
to } 


en 





tre it\ B it 8) l Was 
lal eady t i he right people about her, 
he said grun - 
ld I give you away?” 
tned a nort sharp sigh of ex- 
a ried 
f ou wouldn't! That's the 
f having an English gentleman 
a al otlicer too! You're so 
int ed. Then she looked at 
fully, considering, her brow 
tted ina tal I1row? 
Are you st ng here long?” she said. 


"said Daffy. 

Her eyes hardened. She hesitated; then 
id 

You must meet Boris—my husband. 
You'll 


i >wW t 
ire so charming. Will you 


ther VUSSIa 
] 


wil you 


get or ‘ ove 
come 


alternoon at 


lor a motor drive to-morrow 
four and dine th us afterward?” 
Daffy hesitated. He did not like her 


eyes; they were not at all friendly, though 
her lips miling. But there was just 
an off chance that he might get hold of 
omething. He ought to have a shot at it. 
“Thanks awfully! I should like to,” he 
said. 
‘That 
Then 


vere 


and rose 
where 


said, 
met 


will be nice,” she 


she added “And we 





did we meet? In London. Yes; it’s a large 
place. Remember—in London.” 

“‘T’ll remember,” said Daffy. 

That night and the next morning | 
pondered the invitation. What was the ob- 
ject of it? Probably Hilda kad in her mind 
some idea of getting him out of the way. 
She had certainly looked as if she had 
something unpleasant in her mind. Very 
likely Count Sudislaf would see no neces 
sity to take any such trouble and a message 
would come to say that the motor drive 
and dinner were impossible. No such mes 
sage came. 

Daffy was half inclined to let the Secret 
Service agent know of the entertainments 
that were being lavished on him, but 
desisted. He would probably be forbidden 
to go. But he went over the small auto 
matic pistol with great care before he 
slipped it into his hip pocket. With boyish 
sentimentality, rather rare in him, he had 
named it Little Pet. On his day he could 
do things with it. He fancied that this was 
his day. 

He found a light car in front of the 
Golden Canister; and in the hall he found 
the Countess Sudislaf, alone. She greeted 
him warmly and then conveyed her hus 
band’s regrets that he could not motor 
with them. Daffy was not surprised. He 
had doubted that the count would put his 
disguise to the test. She said they would 
t at dinner. Daffy doubted that too 

The countess drove the car. She did not 
seem to be either an experienced or a 
courageous driver. Daffy persuaded her to 
drive. It to him that 
though she was not driving, she was still 
nervous. It was a pleasant thought that 


mee 


let him seemed 


Little Pet was in his hip pocket. It was 
also pleasant to think that they would 
surely underestimate his intelligence. 


He did not talk much. There was no 
need for him to talk much. The Counte 
Sudislaf talked enough for two, nervously 
but insisten ly. Daffy tested 
Later he might want to get a good deal of 
speed out of her. Ile thought he could. 
The countess acted as guide. 

At about five, to judge from the loaded 
carts they passed and the empty carts they 
met they were near the German frontier. 
Daffy had nointention of gettir ° 

They must have been about a mile from 
the frontier when him take a side 
road that ran parallel with it, s 
vould make a circuit and ret 
road, 


the car 


g too near it 





she bade 
aying they 


urn by ayother 


It was a pleasant evening and Daffy let 
to enjoy it fully I'wice 


the car run slowly v. 
the countess made him stop to admire the 


scene! The third time she bade him stop 
to admire an old windmill, which stood 
i ty yards back from the road. The 
vere broker and it looked empt 
hey looked at and then she said in a 


tone of girlish excitement: 


‘Let's go and explore it. We might get 
to the top and get a beautiful view.” 
“Yes: they do think 


thing!” said Daffy in his 


they've got a soft 


heart; but hi 


tw 


: ] 
ved out 


ll be rather fun.”’ 





She step] of the car, smiling, and 
he fe ywwed her Halfway to the mill she 
aid: 

“Tt may be haunted! 

Daff 1 ure it but. as he shifted 
Little Pet from his hip to his jacket po t 
he only said 

It a bl « rly in the eve ny for 
ghosts.” 

He spoke carelessly enough, but his pul 
was at least two beat quicker at the 
thought that probably he wes going to get 
a chance to try Littl Pet on a real target 


At the bottom of the steps leading to the 
mill door she turned her head and scanned 


his face with sharp eyes. It was placid, 
even phlegmatic 

She walked up the step , paused on the 
threshold, and entered the mill. Daffy 
followed her with both hands in | acket 


pockets. Halfway across the half-cireular 


stone floored chamber he tepped shar} 
ide ind out of a low doorway opposite 
came Count Boris Helmsley Sudislaf, wit! 


his revolver pointing at Daffy’s face 


“Hands up!” he cried. 

Daffy did not put up his hands; he 
opened his eyes and mouth, and stood the 
picture of staring stupefaction. The count 
burst into noisy hearty laughter; the 
countess laughed shrilly and spitefully 

‘I think -I think we've turned the 
tables, Daffy, my young friend except 


that you won’t get any chance of bolting,” 
said the count. “ You're going to be found 


on the other side of the frontier during the 
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The Errors Made 
In Tooth Pastes 





Why They Failed 


The evidence shows that the Millions of germs breed in it. 
tooth brush needs aid. Tooth They, with tartar, are the chief 
troubles have constantly in- cause of pyorrhea. So any brush- 
creased. Millions find that well- ing which omits that film does 
brushed teeth still discolor and very little good. 


decay. Tooth pastes have aimed to re- 
move food debris, or counteract 
acid, or combat germs. But the 
cause of tooth troubles lay imbed 
ded in film, where the tooth brush 
failed to reach them. 


Modern dentists know the rea- 
son. It lies in a film—a slimy 
film—which brushing does not 
end. Most tooth trouble finds its 
source in that film. 


That film is what discolors— Science now has found a way 
not your teeth. It hardens into to combat that film. Able author 
tartar. It gets into crevices and ities have proved it by clinical 
stays. It holds food which fer- tests. It is now embodied in a 
ments and forms acid. It holds dentifrice called Pepsodent, and 
the acid in contact with the teeth we are asking all to prove it by a 


to cause decay. simple test 


We Now Use Pepsin 


That film is albuminous, so Pepso paste and watch result Note how 
dent is based on pepsin, the digestant clean the teeth feel after using Mark 
of albumin. The object is to dissolve the absence of the slin film See how 
the film, then to constantly prevent its tecth whiten as the fixed film dis 
accumulation, appeal 

Ordinary pepsin mixtures cannot serve This test will give you a new con 
this purpose. Pepsin must be activated, ception of what teeth-cleaning mean 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful to And we do not belie i will ever return 
the teeth. to old, inefficient method Cut out the 

But science has discovered a harmless tila tae 


Five government 





method. 











activating V 
have already granted patent It is that . a 
method, used in Pepsodent, which makes SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 
it possible nowadays to keep teeth from A size not sold in Drug Stores 
film accumulation, 
rH PEPSODENT CO 

Many clinical tests have proved the Dept 1,1104 h Ave., Chicago, I 
effects of Pepsodent. They are now =’ ed find 1 for Special Tube 
beyond possible question. You can nts nica 
prove them y« irself, if you will make the 
test. Name 

Send the coupon with 10 cents for a Pye 

pecial tube Use it like iny tooth 
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A Scientific Product — Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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ever need to ask “‘ What is the price?” 
showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
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determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 


price is W. L. 


worth the price paid for them. 


tamping 


‘te 
S shoes 


his pledge 
materials, 
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shoes 


r sale 
L. De 


L. Douglas by 


det shoe 


workmanship and style pos 
at the price Into experienced men, all working with an 


experience 


price on every pair of "The uaiity of W.I 


under the direction 


cisco than they do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing 


If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


t a Se = & Ukfrrofes ore! 


Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


Douglas product is 


protection against high guaranteed by more 10 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine The 
one example » constant endeavor smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
of W. 1 s to protect his custom centres of America They are made in a 
ers. W s name on shoes is well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 


they are the best in by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
and supervision of 


results of sixty-six honest determination to make the best 
in making shoes, shoes for the price that money can buy 
time when W, I The retail prices are » every- 
lad of seven, pegging where. They cost no more in San Fran- 
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EVENING POST 


course of the next half hour—in mufti. 
And then you'll get several things jammed 
into your fat head. You'll learn how we 
treat spies—especially spies who've spoiled 
our plans. 

“‘When you’ve told us everything we 
think you know—and you'll be made to tell, 
most unpleasantly made to tell—what’s 
left of you will be hanged on the nearest 
tree. We shan’t waste a single good car- 
tridge on you. Oh, you'll wish much harder 
than you’re wishing now that you hadn’t 
been so damned smart at Milldown. Hans!” 

A big man came out of the inner room 
grinning. He carried a small coil of thick 
cord in his left hand. 

Daffy looked hard at the count’s left 
knee—so hard that it was the only thing he 
saw in the world. Little Pet cracked in his 
pocket; the count screeched, toppled over 
with a bullet through his kneecap, and 
squirmed, howling, about the floor. He 
had uncovered Hans. Little Pet cracked 
thrice—Hans was a big man. He looked 
slightly startled, groaned once, his legs gave 
under him and he lay on the floor, curiously 
huddled up. Then the countess screamed. 

“In wartime you should shoot first and 
talk afterward,” said Daffy, with his slow 
placid smile; and he looked through the 
doorway of the inner room with all his eyes. 

Nothing stirred in it. The countess 
dropped on her knees beside her moaning 
spouse, 

Daffy refilled the magazine of Little Pet, 
stepped forward, picked up the revolver, 
slipped it into his hip pocket, and took the 
coil of cord from Hans’ nerveless hand. 

Gently enough, but firmly, he bound the 
countess’ hands behind her. She abused 
him shrilly and furiously in English and 
German. He made no defense. He bound 
her ankles together; then he dragged her to 
the wall and set her back against it. 

He went back to the count and thought- 
fully considered his pale, distorted face, cov- 
ered with beads of the cold sweat of pain. 
‘Lhen he knelt down in front of him, grinned 
at him hideously, and said: 

‘I’m going to saw your leg backward 

d forward till you tell me where you’ve 
hid den the plans of that submarine de- 
stroyer.”’ 

The count gibbered at him. Daffy 
gripped the ankle of his wounded leg, but 
he did not move his hand, much less the leg. 
He moved his elbow as if he were moving 
the leg 

The count saw the elbow move and 
screeched for all the world as if his motion- 
less leg were being sawed backward and 
forward. Three times he yelled; then he 
Kas ped: 

lable drawer—quarters— Milidown 
Cc O. !’’ And then he fainted. 

Daffy rose and said to the countess in a 
singularly boyish tone of labored sarcasm: 

‘Telling the truth seems to have hurt 
him more than a bullet through the knee- 
cap. He must be a bit soft, though— howl- 
ing like that!” 

‘You blackguard! You dirty young 
blackguard!”’ cried the countess. 

“You don’t suppose I really moved his 
beastly leg?” said Daffy in a tone of 
reproach. 

He stopped again, searched the count’s 
pockets, thrust a thick pocketbook into his 
own breast pot ket, said ‘‘Good eve ning!” 
and walked out of the mill with an air of 
injured dignity. 

He drove - er city by the way they 
had come; d he put all his heart and a 
good deal of his i into the driving. In 
forty minutes he drew up in front of tne 
legation, He was at the telephone in ten 
seconds. 

When his Secret Service friend’ at the 
other end of the wire said ‘“‘Hello!”’ he 
said: ‘Spotted! Dam’ quick!’” And rang 
off : 

He went down the garden; and he did 
not have to wait long—about seven min- 
utes. Then the small man bounced through 
the doorway. He looked far from pleased. 

“What is it?” he snapped. 


a 


Daffy, frowning. 
look at that drawer myself.” 


“The begg: ir was cute. 
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“The stolen plans of the new submarine 
destroyer are in the table drawer of Helms- 
ley’s old quarters at Milldown.” 

“I’m hanged if they are!” snapped the 
small man. ‘‘ We've looked.” 

“He told me so; and he was speaking 
the truth,” said Daffy positively. 

“He told you so? When?” snapped the 
small man. 

“About three-quarters of an hour ago— 
in an empty mill near the frontier. I can’t 
tell you exactly where— only that it’s along 
a side road off the South Road, a mile from 
a big military bridge. He and that little 
beast of a girl set out todo mein. But I got 
in the first shot and smashed up his knee- 
cap. It was after that he told me.” 

“It would make anyone confidential,” 
said the small man softly. 

“There’s another Hun there, too. I 
think he’s dead. I hadn’t time to make 
sure. And that little beast of a girl is tied 
up.” 

*“My hat!” said the little man softly; 
and he was staring at Daffy as if he were an 
object of real interest. 

“And here’s his pocketbook—-Helms- 
ley’s. I thought there might be something 
useful in it,’”’ said Daffy, holding it out to 
him. 

The small man took it almost gingerly; 
then n, as he opened it, he said: 

| owe you an apology for not realizing 
sooner that you’re hot stuff, young sir.” 

“You have to be if you’re going to be 
tortured and then hanged,” said Daffy 
with simple conviction. 

“That was what he promised you, was 
it? These asses do make me tired! They 
will talk!” said the small man. 

He opened the pocketbook, took some 
papers from one side of it and put them in 
his pocket. Then he examined the bank 
notes in the other side of it. 

“World currency, of course,” he said; 
“Bank of England five-pouhd and ten- 


pound notes.” 


He put them back into the pocketbook 


and held it out to Daffy. 


“Oh, but ” said Daffy. 
“Nonsense, my good chap! The spoils of 


war. I insist,”’ said the small man. 


Daffy put the pocketbook into his pocket 


and, with a faint sigh of satisfaction, said: 


“It does always come in useful.” 
‘True, O philosopher!” said the small 


man. “And now I must get you out of this 
di am’ quick.’ 


‘That’s what I thought,” said Daffy. 


Three days later, somewhat travel- 


stained, he reported himself to his friend 


Lestrange, the new C. QO. of the Milldown 
Depot. After they had exchanged greetings 
Daffy said: 

“Did you find those plans in the drawer 


of the table in Helmsley's old quarters?” 


“We did not,” said Lestrange. ‘‘The 


Secret Service people were foxed.” 


“It wasn’t them; it was me,” said 
“I should like to take a 


They went to the quarters that had been 


occupied by Captain Christopher Helms- 
ley—and Daffy took the drawer out of 
the table. It was of poor but honest 
English deal. He turned it about, examined 
it, tapped it, put it back, and stared at its 
black composite handle in earnest thought. 


Chen a slow placid smile illumined his 


large face and he said: 


‘‘Lord, what an ass I am! I forgot all 


about the C.O. They’re in your quarters.” 


‘Mine?” said Lestrange. 


“Yes. Helmsley was very pally with the 


late C. O.—always in and out.” 


They went briskly to Lestrange’s quar- 


ters. Lestrange pulled out the drawer. It 
was neatly lined with paper. 


Daffy raised 
he paper and disclosed the bottoms of 


some sheets of tracing paper, covered with 
drawings. 


“Well, I'll be shot!” said Lestrange. 


“I knew he was speaking the truth!” 


said Daffy in a tone of gentle satisfaction. 
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AVE. you paused to think why American women 

have broken all records in war work? 

They have knit billions of pairs of socks 
countless sweaters, wristlets, etc. Their Red Cross 
work has amazed the world. Thousands of war gar- 
dens have been cared tor. And they have released 
thousands of men for war service. 

The kitchen cabinet has helped make this possible. 
It minimizes kitchen work—the housewife's greatest 
hindrance to effective war service. It saves steps, 
conserves energy and time, prevents waste ol fuel. 

Inv estigation shows that each kitchen cabinet saves 
at least a half hour a day of its owner's time. Thus, 
if America’s 20,000,000 housewives each owned a 
kitchen cabinet, a saving of 10,000,000 hours per 
day would be effected—equivalent to an army of 
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‘Bring War-time Kitchen Efficiency! 


women a million strong, performing ten hours’ war- 


work each day. 
* * te 1K ok 

The kitchen cabinet is, therefore, contributing to victory in a 
most effective way. Its universal use is of greatest,importance 

Not only does the kitchen cabinet save time but it actually 
saves a deplorable waste of food 

By keeping such important staples as sugar and flour in con- 
venient places, and easily handled containers, it conserves these 
needed articles by preventing waste. 


If you are not now enjoying the convenience and economies of a good 
kitchen cabinet you should seriously consider owning on You will find 
many good makes to select from, but none better than the famous Sellers, with 
its 15 long-wanted conveniences 

The Sellers Kitchen Cabinet is sold by furniture dealers everywhere for 

ash or on easy payments. Ask your dealer for demonstration today 


FREE BOOK — “21 Inexpensive Meals” 


by Constance E. Miller, A. D. S., gives recipes for whole week of economy 
meals. Appetizing and nourishing dishes prepared at small cost. Write tor 
copy —sent free and postpaid 


1011 13th St., Elwood, Ind. 


F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada (District Representative) 
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THE CHRISTUS 


(Continued from Page 9 


sensing his meaning]: But 
He! [After a slight pause.] 
Him a strange resemblance. 


THE MONK 
you—are not 
Yet you bear 





THE SENTRY: Why not? I am a man, 
created in His image, clothed with His 
flesh. Often in the past I have played His 
role 

THE MONK: You are not He. He would 
never wear such a cloak as this! 

THE SENTRY: One may put aside a 
ec] at 

THE Monk: True! 

THE SENTRY: All men have a common 


nakedness; it is the nakedness of God. Yet 


hen they put or clothing they become as 
men and are judged by the differences in 
their garment For instance, if you wore 
such a cloak as mine you might leave this 


prison at will. With my uniform— and a 
little lu you might walk unchallenged 
through the German lines to safety. 











THE MONK: What do you mean? 

THE SENTRY: The allied outposts are 
not a thousand yards from the trenches 
where you wer ging to-day. 

And you and I are about of a size! 

THE MON! You wish to help me to 
escape 4 

THE SENTRY withafaint smile]: I wish 
to see the ttle statue restored to its friends 
That n tand proper. Come! The 
night is almost spent Let us exchange 
clothing—1 \Idier’s coat for your priest’s 
robe. 

THE MONK: You would remain here as 
the prisoner in my stead? 

THE SENTRY lama prisoner now 

THI Mo ‘kK: You would take my fate 
upon houlders? 

HE SENTRY vly If God so wills it. 

THI MONK C1Z his arm|: You 
hnow what that fate is to be! I can see 
the Knowledge in your eyes You heard 

sentence pronounced by the officer up- 
stairs— the fu little red officer with the 
great Y rhe sentry does not speak; 
the monk continues Tell me what he 
rid at ed officer. I do not speak 
Gern I could not understand him; but 
I saw | lace It was terrible! And the 
vords that came out of his mouth were like 
sliver 

THE SENTRY: We speak a stern lan- 
guage You 1 t not judge us by the 
ound e make Give me your cassock, 
I pray yo 

rHE Me No! I'll not have another 
man sacrifice himself for me lf | were 
permitted to escape they would kill you 

THE SENTRY: Sometimes it is very well 
to dle 

rHE MONK So I believe; and, since I 


am a prie 1a Belgian, what fairer end 


could isk than to die for God and for 
Belgium? 
THE SENTRY You “4 not understand. 


It is not of Belgium that I am thinking 

of Gi vd “post Bem Pomme: man 
of the great human company that 
perately, so tragically to 





f{ freedom! I am thinking of the 
mon p of the world, of men and 
men everywhere, the simple ones, those 


with their blood 


rid for progress 
t t tears! I see 


with their 





at nappine \ 
them going forward in the sweat of their 
bodies, stumbling overfrontiers and phrases, 
ving in hope and sleeping in sorrow, rid- 
den by mad kings and betrayed by false 


prophets, exploited, shackled, tricked, 
robbed and slain—but always and forever 
¥ gy forward! In the name of that .com- 
pany and for the sake of tnat freedom it is 
excellent to dis But it is still more ex- 
cellent to live il one can You, my brot he e, 

ive the to live. Your soul is guilt- 
n ; you nand are ciean. You have 

mmitted no trespass against your own 


of 


it into the highways 


the world and preach the only true and liv 
ng Gospel Which i to love thy neighbor 

thyself! 

THE MONK: But you? 

THE SENTRY: I? I am one of those in 
whom there is no virtue but to die Let me 
perish then, if perish I must, in protest 


my own pe ople 


} 
against the blindness ol 
i you traitor! 


THE MONK 


hey will call 


THE SENTRY I'reason to Prussia is 
faith ae if to mankind. Will you accept 
my cloak? 

THE "hen K~—|bowing his head I will! 
He falls to his knees, with the figure of the 


his hands.] O Father, 
witness my decision. 
e died for Thee 


Saviour clas sped in 
I call upon Thee to 
would hav 


Thou kr oil I 





and for Belgium. Now grant that I may 
live to serve both God and country. 

THE SENTRY: Say, rather: To serve 
mankind! 

THE MONK: TQ serve mankind! 

|The sentry takes off his coat and gives it 
to the other, who slowly unbinds the cord 
of his monk’s robe. Then the candle is 
extinguished and for a while the stage is in 
darkness. After a time, a match is struck 
and the candle relighted, 
sentry, dosened now in the monk’s gray 
robe, kneeling upon the stone. The monk 
has disappeared.| 

THE SENTRY —|raising his clasped hands|: 
God give me strength! God give me 
courage 

|A tramp of feet is heard outside the 
chamber. The sentry hastily flings himself 
down upon the floor and feigns sleep. A 


squad of German soldiers enters, headed 
by a huge bearded sergeant 
THE SERGEANT: Squad—halt! [The | 


squad halts and the arms of the soldiers | 


come rattling down upon the pavement 

THE SERGEANT—|pulling a bit of paper 
out of his cap and reading it by the candle- 
light ‘Belgian monk ~— Friday at day- 
break—to the door of the church in the 
village.” 
winecup on the floor, snatches it up, and 
drinks eagerly.| Ah! That goes well! It’s 
damned raw work nailing a man up to a 
church door before breakfast. [Takes an- 
other swig.| Frightfulness is all right in its 
place, but not on an empty stomach. 

A SOLDIER—|boldly|: Pass the cup round! 

THE SERGEANT: Silence in the ranks! 
He empties the cup and hurls it to the 


floor. At this sound the sentry rouses, but 
takes care to keep his back to the soldiers 
THE SERGEANT slapping him on the 


shoulder]: Come alon Zz, 
we get this business over, 
for all concerned. 

The sentry The sergeant steps up 
behind him and, producing a black hand 
kerchief, binds it over the face of the 
doomed man.| 

A Boy SOLDIER 


you! 1 sooner 


the better it'll be 


rises, 


{suddenly lurching from 


the ranks and flinging down his rifle I 
ean't do it! I can't do it! Not on Good 
Friday. O God, | can’t do it! (He fall 
sobbing to his knees.] 


THE SERGEANT — |drawing his revolver 
Pick up that rifle, you swine! 


The boy looks into the mouth of the 
revolver; then slowly reaches out, grasps 
the rifle, lifts it to his shoulder, and falls 
back into line. The sergeant issues an or 


der. Two soldiers advance and place them- 
selves on either side of the prisoner 

THE SERGEANT: Attention! 
right face! Forward— march! 

The soldiers tramp out with the masked 
figure of the sentry in their midst. Theroom 
echoes for a moment with the measured 
tread of feet; then gradually the sound grows 
fainter until it dies away in the distance 


Squad 


CURTAIN 


Act WI 

HE hour, before dawn. The place, be 
fore the church in the village. On 
either side of the church, which stands in the 
center of the sfage, are rows of ruined 
houses. Some of these are mere blackened 
shells. Some have their entrails poured 
out into the street. Some are split open 
and gape horridly at the beholder. The 
church itself has been partly destroyed and 
the whole scéne stands bleakly against the 
graying sky. In the distance is the moun 


crowned with the broken monastery 
walls. The atmosphere of the place is one 
of iron grimness. It is still quite dark, and 
throughout the act the figures of the pla 

ers are but dimly 


tain, 


seen. 


The tramp of feet is heard once more, 
this time upon an ascending scale. The 
squad of soldiers comes into the square 


headed by the bearded sergeant several 
lanterns in the hands of the soldiers reveal 
the gray-robed person of the prisoner, wit! 
the black handkerchief over his face,and cast 
a weird glow upon the muddy rutted street 


THE SERGEANT: Squad—halt! [The 
squad halts. The sergeant wipes his fore 
head and rasps out another command. T'v 
soldiers march the prisoner up the church 
steps. | 

THE SERGEANT: Now the spikeg! Quick 
with the spikes, there! I’ve had word that 
the general himself is coming down to in- 
spect this job 


disclosing the | 


That’s all right! |He perceives the 
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EVENING POST 


A SOLDIER: We ought to be drunk to do 
a good 
THE SERGEANT: Silence! 
4 sudden chant of men’ 
The soldiers pause and glance at one an- 
other uneasily 


) voices is he ard. 


THE SERGEANT: It’s those damned 
monks! They’re going out to dig in the 
trenches After a moment of indecision.] 
We'll wait till they ‘ve passe d 

The monks enter from the right. They 
have spades and trench tools in their 
hands and are accompanied by an armed 
guard in comn sane of a corporal. They 


» Mari 
upon the st 
perceive 
the 


and their voices 
illness of the 
the masked 
y halt and 


are singing an 
ring out - nab 
quare, When 
figure on the church step 
ery Oul.] 

A Monk: Who art thou, 

THE SENTRY fr 
lies for mankind! 

A SECOND MONK approaching him!: 
May the peace of God and the glory of His 
Kingdom be with now and forever- 
more 

THE COMPANY OF MONKs: 
The guards hu 
line 

THE ANT 
poral What right t 


tney 


} . } ” 
brotner: 


om the steps|: One who 
you 


Amen! Amen! 


arges back into 


le their cl 


addressing 
irsed church 


SERGI 





ave these ci 





rats to go singing through the streets? W hy 
don’t you stop their mouths? 

THE CORPORAI I’ve tried to; but it 
doesn't worl There’s only one way to 
keep them quiet Ile makes a gesture of 
throat cutting wa I'm not allowed to 
do that. Soll sing. Come on, my 
jolly aaiiaien ! ¢ Fcant cal Forward 
march! 

THE MONKS to the figure on the steps}: 

’ 


Peace be 


Adieu, bro 


unto you! God be with you! 


ther! Be faithful, brother! Un- 


til we meet again, brother! 

Once more they be n to chant the Ave 
Maria, and move off singing. Their voice 
die away gradual 

THE SERGEANT harply All ready 
there! You with the spikes 

THE Boy SOLDIER wyinning to shriek]: 
I'm afraid! I'm afraid! 


sniveling! 
last year 


our damned 


Thi 


A SOLDIER: 
A SECOND SOLDIER 


stop y 


time 





| was home on leave 
A THIRD SOLDIER —|plaintivels We 
ought to be drunk! They ought to have 
en us drir 
[HE SERGEANT: Quiet—curse you! 
THE Boy SoLpu I'm afraid! | 
His voice rattles away in his throat. ‘The 
sergeant seizes him | the neck and, after 
choking him, throws him down the church 
steps, where he lies half unconscious. An- 
other tramp of feet heard 
THE SERGEANT breathing hard 
What's that? 
A SOLDIER: Only ne of our men, sir, 
ming back to rest 
THE SERGEANT: Rest? Ha, ha, ha! A 
hell of a rest you get in this war! 
A company of German soldiers enter 
left ed bY a jaded ye ng oflice 
men are muddy and spent with 
They slouch wear ly along, their ae 
the dim fore- 


figures gray and ghastly in 
{ 
t 


light of the daw1 


PHE OFFICER—{halting!: What's going 
on, sergeant? 

= SERGEANT: We're nailing a monk 
to t church door, si General von 
Kiet a rdt orcae’T 

THe Orric—er: A monk, eh? We'll stay 
ind watel It oug! to be interesting 
afver tive days in the trenche ile issues 
an order to his men, who stop and stand at 


their steel h 


ease, Imets giving a curious 
medieval tone to the whole dusk-smudged 
pieture 

HE SERGEANT: Up wiih him, and let's 
get done with it! The general will be down 
on us before we know i here are sounds 
of a dread activity upon the steps; a scuffle 
of feet and a hiss of labored breathing. The 
voice of the prisoner rings out suddenly, 
loud and cle ar 

THE SENTRY: Germany, Germany, thou 
hast slain thine own! 

he noises upon the steps continue 
and come to a climax in a series of heavy 
muffled blows. A deep vibrating moan 
falls upon the pregnant stillness. The 
soldiers in the square growl like beasts 


and move nearer the 
THE SERGEANT 
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barrel, and is hooked over one of the spikes 
so that its beams fall upon the head and 


shoulders of the dying man. The sergeant 
snatches off the black handkerchief; then 
shrinks back in deadly fear. 

THE SERGEANT: Ach! Am I mad? 
do I see? 

A SOLDIER hi 
Christ! 

A SECOND 
Him! 

The 


What 


The Christ! The 





SOLDIER: We've crucified 


soldiers surge forward with hoarse 


cries; then stand impotent, moaning to 
themselves, their faces upturned to that 
one pale, bearded face. There is a sudden 


movement in the street.] 
A SoLpIER: The 

way for the general! 
SEVERAL SOLDIERS: 
Von Eichardt and C; 


! Make 


general’s car 


The general! 
iptain Steiner enter 


on foot. The soldiers form a line on each 
side of the steps, making a lane to the 
church door. At the end of this lane the 


boy soldier now struggles to his knees, his 
mand pressed to his aching throat. He 
looks up in dazed horror at the figure 
nailed against the church door; then at 
the stout person of the approaching gen- 
eral 


VON 
hin 


about 
you 


EICHARDT— [sts 
Well! Why don’t 
What’s come over 

A soldier st 
mechan 


ring her 


ler 
ceLly 


you salute, 
you? 


| starts 
and levels 


anding ne ar the 
to but pauses 


genera 


I}. } 
ally alute, 


his arm instead 

THE SOLDIER— [pointing]: Look yonder 
at the cl irch door! 

A SECOND SOLDIER: Your orders, gen- 


it 
il 


VON EICHARDT: Himmel! Gott! {Start 


back Where are you, Steiner? 

STEINER: Here, Excetlen 

VON EICHARDT— |hoarsely|: It’s the face 
of the sentry! 

STEINER: The Christus! 

VON EICHARDT blustering to conceal 
his fea There’ mem ike about this, 
met Get to your quarters now—all of 
you And take care tha you never speak 
of this morning again! 

THE Boy SoLpirr—{[with a sobbing 
laugh}: We'll speak of it as long as we have 
breath i ir bodies! 

Von Eichardt wheels on him: but the 





his rifle in 


forward, dragegi 
and, the 


omes £ 


other hand clenched before 


im, his eyes blazing 
THE Boy SOLDIER: You—murderer! 
Von EIcHARDT—{with awful helples 
ne : Attention! Salute! 


can't I 
after four 


THE Boy Soupier: No! I 
ean't! Not any more J 





years of it Beginning to lose control of 
hin f Four years of nking slavery! 
Four years of me and filth and blood! 
Four years of rape and murder and he! 

I've done things—( t! I can’t ever 


remember them! Women—and children 





and old men! And now I've helped nail 
God’s own Son: t the door of God" ow! 
house! I tell it’s the end 1e end 
the end! [Lets his v e sink to an edged 
whisper Down — wit! war! Dow 


Down— with—war 
ON EICHARDT—|in a fury 


with—war! 





man! 

The soldiers utter a hoa growl: b 
none moves. Von Eichardt; sputterir 
curses, draws his sword and nge it tl 
bov to run him through: but the latter 
prings back 

THE Boy SOLDIER screaming Stop! 
Don’t come near’ me! It’ ie end, I tell 
you. Theend! {He raises his rifle and fires 
point-blank at the general’s breast. Von 


Eichardt falls at his feet. A streak of gold 





appears in the skv above the mountain.|] 
THE Boy SOLDIER fusedly, mount- 
ing the church step Light! It’s getting 





light! It's the new day He stares down 
at the smoldering white faces 


then suddenly flings out his arm 


about him; 
Com 


rades—the Revolution! 

THE SOLDIERS— [touched to flame]: The 
Revolution! The Revolution! 

Swift tumult shakes tl and a 


le square; 
great shouting goes up, beat 
walls of dead houses nnumerable 
gray-« id soldiers from their sleep Upor 
ep the the beter word from which 
all freedom is born Nor does that word 
fall mute, but strikes with hammer blows 
against the metal of the morning, until the 

heavens ring like 


a brazen bell 


ng against the 





tosses 








tensely 
body hold a lar 
here while | 
cover his face. 
A lantern is 


tised upon a rifle 


tern 
un 





with the sound of 
it. The day 
dawns. | 


CURTAIN 
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Insurance at 30 vs Less than Premium — 
In these days of high costs, and with the figures still soar- manufacturers in the best position to know the strength of 
ing skyward, every manufacturer owes it to himself to learn —_ the company, the service rendeed and the economy of it all. 
how he can reduce the cost of his Liability and of his Work- The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, one of the country’s 
a men’s Compensation Insurance without sacrificing either largest industrial enterprises, recognizes the strength and 
security or service. service of the American Mutual and appreciates the economy 
More than three thousand progressive American manu to the extent of placing, in one year, fifteen policies, the 
facturers enjoy the security afforded by a policy in the _ premiums totaling $28,160.66. The dividends they received 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company. on their premiums were, in total, $8,448.2 
From the past record of the American Mutual, each of In every corporation it should be the duty of the man who 
these manufacturers, at the expiration of his policy, may places the insurance to acquaint himself fully with all that 
confidently expect a refund equal to 30% of the premium. — the American Mutual offers. Then only can he place the in 
Each year 94% of our policyholders renew their insurance — surance most economically and to the best interest of his 
with us. This is the tribute paid the American Mutual by _ stockholders 
Oldest, Largest, Strongest Engineering Service Tht Strictly a Mutual Company 
, Mutuar ge een ee es Insurance — , -- — i Profit This Coupon is for 
. rent -_ -- 5 | Further Information Only 
Ml 0 H . I | | 
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Send for Explanatory Booklet—*‘THE RETURN OF 200” 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. : : 
18 East 41st Street oy , ob 245 State Sireet . t ¢ 
ii _ NEW YORK EXECUTIVE OFFICES BOSTON 
BRANCH OFFICES: \ 
“ Baltimor Hartford Pitt . 
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At holiday times, especially, 
our first choice is sure to be that 
ham of sweetest, mildest flavor, 
of most tempting fragrance — 
Swift’s Premium Ham. 

You may know you are getting 
every time a ham of the same 
fine flavor, by the distinctive’ 
Swift’s Premium wrapper and 
brand. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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S** what a trick you'll turn 
KJ for your tongue and taste and 
temper when you finally get down 
to bedrocksmokes and let some 
of that topjoy Prince Albert float 
into your system! Just will put 
the quiz into your thinktank as to how much smokefun 
you've gone shy on—and, you'll work in a lot of double 
headers for quite a spell to get all-square! 


What’s the idea kidding yourself when you know what 
P. A. will do for your smokespot; when you know what 
it is doing for men all over the civilized world! You can’t 
hit a happier war or peace job than to stock a supply of 
Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy pipe chuck-full 
and blaze away! Why, it’s like falling into 
feathers when you’ve been batting-it-out- 
on-a-board ! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing you 


















0 UES RPL OM, BEDI SPANOS RE PEALE LOA RR Rls be 


a clever turn because it won’t bite your 
Bite and pare A are 
Want 


you to know right here, and now, that 


tongue at any stage! 
cul out by our patented process. 


Prince Albert will be as gentle with 
your tongue as a toy purr-kitty is with 
a stuffed mouse! 
records right up the back with P. A. for packing. 


You can rip champeen-smokespeed- 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out what 
Prince Albert's quality and flavor and fragrance will do 
for your happiness every time the clock ticks! You'// get 


And, now it’s your draw! 


the answer quick! Prince 
Albert is sold in toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound tin humidors, and, in that classy, 
practical pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco 


in such perfect condition! 


R. I. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 



























































Theres Cheer tn the Pictures from Home 


To a homesick boy at the front, a picture of Dad pushing the lawnmower in the old front yard is worth 
more than the Croix de Guerre. 


! 


Pictures of mother—how much they mean to him now! And of kid sister-—perhaps she is ‘*wearing her 


hair up’’ by this time—all the old, familiar scenes around the village—ves, and that little girl with the big 
blue eves, that lives around the corner—these will mean a world of comfort to the boy who is lonesome among 
a million strangers. 

The Y. M.C.A., the Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus and kindred organizations are doing a world 
of good in ministering to the bodies and minds of our boys. But in their hearts, homes are first. Cheerful 


letters and cheerful pictures from home—these will keep their hearts light and their courage high. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., 7/e Kodak City 











